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ART. I—RECENT WORKS ON ST. AUGUSTINE. 


1. St. Austin and his Place in the History of Religious 
Thought. By W. CUNNINGHAM, B.D., Chaplain and 
Birkbeck Lecturer, Trinity College, Cambridge. (The 
Hulsean Lectures for 1885.) (London, 1886.) 

. The Teaching and Influence of St. Augustine. An Essay 
by JAMES FIELD SPALDING, Rector of Christ Church, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. (New York, 1886.) 

3. St. Augustin, Melanchthon, Neander. Three Biographies. 
By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. (London, 1886.) 

4. A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of 
the Christian Church. Edited by PHILIP ScHarFrF, D.D., 
LL.D. Vol. I. The Confessions and Letters of St. Augus- 
tin. (Buffalo, 1886.) 

5. St. Augustine's Holiday and other Poems. By WILLIAM 
ALEXANDER, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 
(London, 1886.) 

6. Three Anti-Pelagian Treatises of St. Augustine. Trans- 
lated, with Analyses, by F. H. Woops, B.D., Lecturer in 
Theology and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
and J. O. Johnston, M.A., Lecturer in Theology at Lin- 
coln and Merton Colleges, Oxford. (London, 1887.) 

7. Saint Augustine, Bishop and Doctor: a Historical Study. 
By a Priest of the Congregation of the Mission, a Pilgrim 
to Hippo. (London, 1886.) 


i) 


HERE are seven publications within a year bearing upon their 
titles the name of St. Augustine. Of them all, that which 
testifies best to the human interest and spiritual force with 
which he being dead yet speaketh is the exquisite little poem 
which gives its name to the volume of the Irish bishop, 
himself no mean master in that theology which touches the 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. XLVIII. Ss 
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heart and life of man. Of the six works entirely devoted to 
the saint, three, as we are rejoiced to note, come to us from 
America. That a human mind should hold dominion over 
men’s thoughts upon vital subjects fourteen centuries after its 
departure from the body, in countries and modes of life which 
it never imagined, is more than fame; it is power in com- 
parison to which the glory of kings and conquerors looks 
shadowy enough. 

The biography by the indefatigable Dr. Schaff is a very 
readable account of the saint, and is as complete and as 
deep as it could be made consistently with the design of 
the work, which is ‘to popularize the Confessions.’ We do 
not think that any of Dr. Schaff’s observations upon Augus- 
tinian doctrine are intellectually superficial. Far from it; 
they seem to us to display real insight. Yet somehow the 
book has the air of being written for people who want to 
know a little about St. Augustine as well as about every- 
thing else. It is true that neither the class of readers for 
whom the work is intended, nor the ecclesiastical stand- 
point of the author, oblige him to any refusal of sym- 
pathy with the conflicts of the saint, or any intentional 
assumption of superiority to him. What we find, on the 
contrary, is an appreciation so extremely free and large that 
thoughts on which St. Augustine spent the whole intensity of 
his nature appear to his biographer only in the light of contri- 
butions to a system of belief which in the far distant future is 
to include the opposites of the past. God send it! But it 
seems hardly possible for us to anticipate it now, except at 
some sacrifice of spiritual earnestness. However, we are 
heartily grateful to Dr. Schaff for his well-digested and in- 
telligent monograph. We shall offer the following as a spe- 
cimen of his style of language and thought, because it may 
form a preparation for some observations which we shall our- 
selves venture to offer :— 

‘Thus the deepest and strongest minds, both philosophers and 
theologians, have been wrestling again and again with the dark, terrific 
problem of sin and death in its relation to an all-wise, holy, and 
merciful God, and yet have reached no satisfactory solution except 
that God overrules evil for a greater good. The Augustinian system 
contains a vast amount of profound truth, and has trained some of 
the purest and strongest types of Christian character among the Jan- 
senists and Huguenots of France, the Calvinists of Holland, the 
Puritans of England, the Covenanters of Scotland, and the Pilgrim 
Fathers of New England. Nevertheless, as a system it is unsatis- 
factory, because it assumes an unconscious and yet responsible pre- 
existence of the race in Adam, and because it leaves out of sight the 
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universal benevolence and impartial justice of God to all His 
creatures, and the freedom and individual responsibility of man, who 
stands or falls with his own actual sins. But it will require another 
theological genius even deeper and broader than Origen, Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas, Calvin, and Schleiermacher to break the spell of 
that system by substituting a better one from the inexhaustible mines 
of the Scripture, which contains all the elements and aspects of the 
truth without giving disproportion to one, or doing injustice to 
another.’! 


The volume which contains the Confessions and Letters 
is the first of an important and extensive design of patristic 
translations which our transatlantic brethren have originated, 
and which we trust will meet with large support in this 
country, as well as in its own. It is a strange combination of 
the new and the old which tells us of a Christian Literature 
Company in the city of Buffalo, and presents as the article of 
manufacture to which its promoters look for their dividends 
the largest scheme of English versions of the Fathers which 
has anywhere been devised. We should ourselves have sup- 
posed that most of those who value the Fathers would be 
able to read at least the Latin in the original, and the Greek 
in a Latin version. But we are extremely glad to find that 
there is a demand from readers who prefer the vernacular. 
And indeed a translation may be of the greatest use even to 
scholars when hard pressed for time. They may read their 
author in the English, referring to the original for important 
passages, or for those which it is desired to quote. 

The company have made arrangements with Mr. Clarke of 
Edinburgh, by which his translations of St. Augustine already 
published will be reproduced in a revised form for the Ame- 
rican Library, and a similar agreement has been come to with 
the proprietors of the Oxford Library of the Fathers.? Besides 
this existing material, Dr. Schaff, who is the general editor, 
has enlisted the services of competent scholars to prepare 
translations from St. Gregory the Great, his namesakes of Na- 
zianzus and of Nyssa, St. Basil, St. Leo, Cassian, St. Jerome, 
and a long list of other writers of the Nicene and post-Nicene 
periods whose works have hitherto been inaccessible to the 
English reader. The form in which the work is brought out 
appears to us to be happily chosen. The volume holds a 
sufficiently large amount of matter to give us hope that the 


1 St. Augustine, Melanchthon, Neander, p. 105. 

2 We regret to hear—and we can only hope we are misinformed— 
that these agreements are hampered with conditions which make the sale 
and circulation of the work in this country a matter of some difficulty. 
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length of the array upon our shelves will not be quite inter- 
minable, while at the same time the print is clear and the 
paper excellent. And the translations in the present volume 
are exceedingly well done. We trust that the returns which 
the company receive from their enterprise will be entirely 
satisfactory, and that their shares will be quoted at a large 
premium. If they should succeed in giving the Fathers a 
favourable place in the stock and share list, they will have 
afforded a proof of the importance of primitive Christianity 
which will be level to the comprehension of a material age. 

And in truth it is strange to notice that while the price to 
which the Parker Society’s series has sunk appears to prove that 
the Reformers are but a drug inthe market—and the Library 
of Anglo-Catholic Theology stands, we fear, at a figure not 
very much higher—the Fathers afford material for repeated 
publishing speculations. It augurs well for the progress of 
true Catholicity. Dr. Schaff will not be angry with us if we 
both expect and hope that his work will aid the progress in 
his adopted country of that Church which embodies primitive 
principles more literally than they can be taught in the Union 
Seminary. It may be that in many cases the works of the 
Fathers may be taken in, yet not studied. They may remain 
among what Charles Lamb calls 62b/ia abtbla—books which no 
gentleman’s library should be without, but which do not often 
descend to the desk. But we should expect that a set of the 
Fathers would look down upon a man even from the shelves 
with a certain reproach so long as he continued the member 
of a sect. 

Mr. Spalding’s essay is a scholarly performance, and dis- 
plays not merely deep acquaintance with St. Augustine and 
with many modern works about him, but powers of systematic 
thought to deal with these accumulations of reading in an 
orderly and luminous fashion. There are few of the great 
subjects to which the saint directed his commanding powers 
upon which the student will not find collections of representa- 
tive references in Mr. Spalding’s all too modest production, 
accompanied by comments which are a real assistance in 
judging of their meaning and result. We need not, however, 
say more of Mr. Spalding in this place, since our readers will 
find among our ‘ Short Notices’ one specially devoted to his 
work. 

The two Oxford theologians have translated the treatises 
De Spiritu et Literé, De Naturd et Gratid, and De Gestis 
Pelagii, guided in their choice by the fact that these are the 
works appointed to be studied in connexion with the doctrine 
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of Grace in the Oxford Honour School of Theology. Their 
rendering is very clear, and in the passages which we have 
compared with the original, very correct. And the analyses 
are helpful. The print is doubtless meant for younger sight 
than ours ; we find it cutting to the eyes. 
The historical study upon our saint by a Priest of the 
Congregation of the Mission is a most creditable work, and 
we really do not know where we could point to a more inter- 
esting biography of St. Augustine, or one which better 
describes his circumstances and surroundings. It is, of course, 
the production of a Roman Catholic clergyman. And it is 
curious to compare it with the work of Dr. Schaff, framed as 
it is upon a somewhat similar scale. In everything which 
refers to the ecclesiastical setting of the saint’s life, in every 
attempt to present before us the Church as it was when he 
worked in it, and when it did its work on him, we find the 
Roman Catholic book by far superior. We can see at once 
that its author is familiar with scenes which enable him to 
call up the external features of St. Augustine’s time far better 
than the professor in the New York Union Seminary can do it. 
But when we come to consider the saint as a thinker, and to 
describe the solutions which on the common principles of 
human intellect he gave to the common problems of hu- 
manity, there we find his Protestant commentator the more 
instructive of the two. We do not find that the rival work 
contains anything suggestive, either upon the Manichean or 
Pelagian controversy. The author appears afraid to touch 
them. And we receive an impression that, though an able 
man, he is not so used to independent thought as to go with 
the great philosopher of whom he treats into the depths of 
these primary subjects. In fact, though chapter xii. of the 
book is headed ‘ The Manicheans, and chapters xiii. and xiv. 
‘Pelagianism,’ one might read through the whole three without 
finding the slightest information upon either system of thought. 
The Roman system in all its modern developments is, of 
course, with the Priest of the Mission a foregone conclusion. 
All deficiencies in the proof of Papal authority in the early 
centuries is got rid of in a short and easy method by laying 
down that ‘in the first ages of the Church the Popes were 
obliged on account of the difficulties of travelling and inter- 
communication to delegate much of their authority to great 
local primates.’!_ And, to be sure, the most is made of argu- 
ments which St. Augustine derives in support of his doctrine 
from the Apostolic tradition of the Roman prelates, whose 


1 Saint Augustine, Bishop and Doctor, p. 139. 
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succession, traced from St. Peter and St. Paul, is with him the 
typical instance of the Apostolic succession of the bishops of 
Christendom. ‘If it be a question of the episcopal succession, 
the surest way is to count from Peter himself, to whom as 
representing the whole Church the Lord said, “ On this rock 
will I build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.”’ But if the quotation had been continued 
just a little further than the point at which the reverend 
biographer stops, it might not have appeared so favourable 
to modern notions of the Papacy. 

‘If in that order of bishops which is deduced from Peter to 
Anastasius, who now occupies the same chair, some traitor had crept 
during that period of time, the fact would not prejudice the Church 
and innccent Christian people, for whom the Lord took care when 
he said of evil ones in high places, ‘What they say unto you, do, 
but do not after their works, for they say and do not.” That the 
faithful hope placed, not in men, but in the Lord may never be dis- 
sipated in the time of a sacrilegious schism, as those are scattered 
who in the sacred writings read of churches to which the Apostles 
wrote, and have in those churches no bishop who represents them.’ ! 


St. Augustine never had to face the condition of things which 
now exists: a contradiction between the doctrine of Rome 
and the doctrine of Scripture. It seems to us that in this 
very passage we have enough to show which side he would 
have taken in such a contingency. In the last chapter of the 
book the reader will find another passage in which the Roman 
doctrine of penance is inferred from a sermon in which St. Au- 
gustine recommends confession, just as the Church of England 
does, plainly implying that it is left to the conscience of the 
penitent whether he will come to it or not. 

There cannot be a doubt that there is much in St. Augus- 
tine which favours the Roman position: many appeals to the 
verdict of the majority, and to Rome as representing the 
majority. But it is equally certain that there lies in the 
principle on which he resisted Pelagius a root of individualism 
which has issued by as inevitable a development in Protes- 
tantism as his Catholic sentiments have contributed to the 
support of the Roman system. It is useless to argue upon 
the logical legitimacy of either argument, for it is an historical 
fact that his works have been potent factors in both the lines 
of evolution. To the representatives of each it will seem 
perfectly sure that the saint if placed in circumstances in 
which individualism drew one way and Catholicity another, 
would have made the choice between them which to himself 


1 Epist. liii. dd Generosum, § 3. 
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appears the best. But a critic of uncontroversial mind will 
pause before he decides the question. If Dr. Déllinger had 
died before the Vatican Council, his works would have been 
quoted by its adherents as entirely favourable to their views, 
even though there were to be found in them thoughts which 
the rebellious could wrest to their purposes. But the neces- 
sity for choice came upon the living Dr. Déllinger himself, 
and he chose otherwise than the Vaticanists would have ex- 
pected of him. It is not lightly to be assumed that those 
who exalt an authority when it decides in their favour will 
cry ‘a Daniel come to judgment’ with equal enthusiasm 
when it goes against them. We for our parts believe it 
probable that St. Augustine in our circumstances would accept 
our ecclesiastical position. But we are not in the least sur- 
prised that Rome and Geneva should feel equally certain, or 
even much more certain, that he would adopt theirs. 


Of the works which stand at the head of our article 
that which has highest pretensions to completeness as an ex- 
position of St. Augustine is the volume which contains the 
Hulsean Lectures of 1885. Weshall have to offer some criti- 
cisms upon this work, and we hasten, therefore, to say at the 
commencement that it is impossible to read it without ac- 
quiring a very high respect for the writer’s powers and attain- 
ments, and for the enlightened spirit in which he uses them. 
Nor are we disposed to deny that he throws much light upon 
the author whom he has chosen as his subject, and is well 
worth the reading of any student of St. Augustine. But we 
must set something against this favourable estimate. 

The title we cannot away with. We never can say St. 
Austin without feeling as if we were calling the illustrious 
doctor by a familiar nickname. Of course we are perfectly 
well aware of the amount of precedent, both in pre-Reformation 
and in modern times, which can be pleaded for the form. But, 
after all, what is it but a popular contraction belonging to 
times when familiar abbreviation was the habit even of writers 
when they used the vernacular? This habit has now quite 
faded away. Noone speaks of ‘ Royal Harry’ or uses’em for 
‘them’ and ’tis for ‘it is’ And in like manner none of our 
libraries of the Fathers, none of the many biographies of the 
saint, or commentaries on his doctrine, have used the shorter 
form of his name for nearly a century. Mr. Cunningham 
imagines that the longer form had some special relation to the 
Genevan interpretation of the doctrine of the saint ; but the 
connexion can obviously possess no genuine foundation in 
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reason. If St. Augustine be convicted as a Calvinist it will 
go very hard with St. Austin. 

It might not be worth while to dwell on this point further 
than to recommend Mr. Cunningham in future editions to alter 
a title which presents an air of affectation very unworthy of 
his book. But the importance attached in the form of the 
saint’s name to usage which arose hundreds of years after his 
time is representative of a tendency in Mr. Cunningham to 
look back upon his author by the light of modern controversies 
rather than forward upon modern controversies by the light 
which his works impart. We are aware that the place of St. 
Augustine in the history of Christian thought is part of the 
subject of the volume. But if this means the place which St. 
Augustine has held in the thoughts of Christians since his 
time it is from their works, not from his, that extracts should 
have been made; whereas it is only a very few pages in the 
volume that bear this character. The main subject is St. 
Augustine himself and his own works, and Mr. Cunningham 
hopes that his book will be ‘a suitable introduction’ to the 
study of them. For this purpose we venture to think that the 
condition of belief in the great doctor’s own time and the 
meaning of his writings as intended by himself ought to have 
been the staple of the investigation. An L7nleitung to the 
New Testament introduces us, as the very word seems to imply, 
to the circumstances spiritual and material under which, the 
books were written, not to the uses which have been made, or 
ought to have been made, of them in later days. But a large 
portion, for instance, of Mr. Cunningham’s second lecture is 
devoted to showing that St. Augustine was wrong in believing 
the narrative of the fall in Genesis to be literal history, and in 
looking for bodily punishments, as well as mental, in the future 
state. In neither case does the discussion seem to us to be of 
extreme importance. For those who hold Genesis to contain 
an allegory inspired by God and conveying divine truth differ 
upon quite a minor point from those who, like St. Augustine, 
hold the narrative to be literal. The revelation of such an 
allegory is an act of God as definite as the production of the 
literal history would have been. How far we have in Genesis 
an inspired narrative and one which tells truth, be it allegorical 
or literal, is the real question, and Mr. Cunningham need not 
spend time in discussing the merely circumstantial difference 
between himself and his author, that the one believes, and the 
other does not believe, God to have embodied His allegory 
in literal history. And so of future punishment the question is, 
will God really inflict such punishment? And if He will, what 
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essential difference does it make whether the punishment is 
only of the mind and soul or extends as in this life to the 
body ? But in any case it does not seem to be the business of 
an introduction to spend time in discussing the correctness of 
the views of the author whom it introduces; its office is to 
tell us what his views were. 

We specially grudge the space devoted by Mr. Cunning- 
ham to these discussions, because the room which he has 
allowed himself for his task is so extremely limited as a whole. 
The fact is that if Mr. Spalding had chosen to print his col- 
lections from St. Augustine at length, to add a few short dis- 
sertations, and reprint a pamphlet from some one else’s pen, he 
could, with little trouble to himself, have swelled his modest 
tract into a volume as imposing as Mr. Cunningham’s. The 
Lectures, which are the body of the English author’s book, do 
not fill, if we omit the extracts from St. Augustine, more than 
a hundred octavo pages. We have then some dissertations, 
able and interesting, but filling little more than fifty pages. 
And the volume is completed by reprinting bodily a pamphlet 
of the last century. It is not an exaggeration to say that 
the epistolary dissertation of the Rev. George Smith composes 
a third of Mr. Cunningham’s volume, and gives its writer a 
claim to a place on the title page as joint author. We cannot 
commend this method of swelling a volume. The dissertation 
is doubtless interesting as a relic of the controversy of the last 
century, and a proof that Waterland’s Eucharistic views did 
not pass without a contemporary protest. But even if it had 
contained a full discussion of St. Augustine’s Eucharistic doc- 
trine we should still have observed that in extent and style it 
was out of harmony with the rest of the volume, and offered 
a very different treatment of the point from that which Mr. 
Cunningham at this time of day might have given us. But 
the tract is not a complete treatise on the Eucharist as viewed 
by St. Augustine. Its object is determined by the exigencies 
of the controversy of which it formed a part. It is directed to 
the question whether St. Augustine taught a material sacrifice 
in the Eucharist, and, able as it is, we can hardly suppose that 
Mr. Cunningham would pledge himself to the entire correct- 
ness of its views. It runs nearly as great a danger of teaching 
a mere material and symbolical sacrifice of bread and wine as 
Waterland does of teaching a mere mental sacrifice of thoughts 
and feelings. In any case it should be read as belonging to 
eighteenth-century controversy. And as such the place in 
which Mr. Cunningham has chosen to reprint it is hardly the 
most convenient. Students of eighteenth-century controversy 
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will not expect to find a part of their materials acting the 
part of dress improver to the too scanty proportions of the 
Hulsean Lectures of 1885. On the whole, while we very 
thankfully receive Mr. Cunningham’s labours as a highly sug- 
gestive series of heads of thought and inquiry, such as none 
but an accomplished mind could have furnished, we must 
admit that his frequent assurances that his treatment of the 
vast subject is too brief to be adequate command from us. 
as strong assent as any other statement in his book. 


The place of St. Augustine in Christian thought, whether 
the phrase refers to his own thinking or the thinking of others 
under his influence, is indeed a theme so large that the largest 
subjects in merely secular history fall short of it. The mighty 
work of Gibbon commences at a time not so far distant from 
that of St. Augustine, and, of course, the superior importance 
of its subject, because of the greater masses of men whom it 
concerns, cannot be denied. It relates greater secular changes. 
and more imposing material circumstances than are attached 
to the name of the humble Christian bishop. But if spiritual 
history be deeper and more varied and more powerful on 
happiness and morality than material, the dominion of the 
great divine is a wider subject than that of the Roman Em- 
pire itself. Even when we compare St. Augustine with his 
own peers in the world of thought, with a Shakespeare or a 
Goethe, we can still maintain his surpassing eminence. To be 
sure we cannot claim for him the literary power of these 
mighty minds, nor their quick sympathy with universal human 
life, nor their bright humour. Yet what lives have Shake- 
speare or Goethe changed in their deepest motives and their 
ruling thoughts ? Augustine has changed them by thousands 
in the way of immediate influence, and by tens of thousands 
through his power over the minds which rule and teach. 

Our lives are lived and our minds do their office between 
two great worlds: the fixed and immoveable conditions of 
existence, and the varying changing scene into which the free 
exercise of our powers is ever leading us. Out of the first 
of these we are ever coming, and into the other we are ever 
going. And each of these two worlds which are ours offers us 
an immeasurable space to be filled and peopled by our 
thoughts. We may turn our faces to either, and forget the 
other, or pronounce it impossible to explore. Many religions 
seem framed by men who gazed so fixedly at the awful powers 
which rule us, and from which we come, that human life was not 
worth their thought. Modern agnosticism bids us neglect the 
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inscrutable sources of being, and turn our whole powers of 
thought and action to life. In either sphere there is abundant 
material to furnish a reputation not merely to an individual 
thinker, but to a system. He who can tell men something 
credible about the origin of their being and the powers which 
govern it has never wanted eager hearers in the past, and, with 
all due deference to modern science, we believe that the time is 
distant when he will find no listeners. He, on the other hand, 
who can tell men of something which they can do either in- 
dividually or in community, can furnish them with new 
powers and appliances for improving life, can give them rules 
for happiness or virtue, or even paint to their fancy interest- 
ing pictures of life as it is, will find followers in abundance 
who will stigmatize the other as a mystic. But, after all, the 
natural condition of man’s mind is one of flux and reflux 
between both, as the blood circulates to and from the heart. 
And the highest and greatest influence belongs to the guide who 
can lead men through both regions of thought : can represent 
the powers of creation and providence in a form on which 
faith can rest, and then by the help of this faith can equip 
man for his adventurous march into the illimitable future. 
Among those who have delivered this comprehensive message 
to man’s belief and life, none will deny the place of infinite 
excellence to the Lord Jesus Christ ; nor among books will 
the position of sole originality be refused to the Bible. But 
in the lower and yet commanding office of application and 
exposition there hath not risen a greater than St. Augustine. 

He won his way into both the regions of religion and of life 
by long struggle and painful experience. And this is prob- 
ably one great source of his power. Many great books have 
been written and many hard battles of life have been fought ; 
and either a treatise or a biography may furnish good read- 
ing. But to see the thought hammered out before us in the 
workshop of life, so that the process of its origin would in- 
terest us even if it had no value in itself, and then to find it 
an achievement of use and beauty which we could value for 
itself apart from the story of its origin, is a combination 
which few books outside the Bible offer us in the same degree 
with those of St. Augustine. 

The Manichean period represents the time when St. Augus- 
tine’s views of the sources of being were under subjection to 
his experience of human life. He has found life a mingled 
scene of good and evil ; what more natural than to infer that 
in the causes of life evil and good are alike represented? We 
can understand the charm of the system and the large scope 
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which it gave to plausible eloquence. But it was not a faith. 
It requires no effort to believe that from evil evil comes and 
good from good. It is really only in the world that Mani- 
cheism believes; the unseen source is defined only by the 
visible conflict of life, and is in itself unrealized. And with all 
its plausibility of acceptance and its appearance of moral 
conflict, this so-called religion has no moral power. There is 
no constraint exercised by the nature of the Creator upon the 
creature’s life. Evil is as true to its origin as good. Weknow 
how St. Augustine shook off this attractive profession with 
long struggle and pain, and came to realize God as few can do 
except those who have found their way to Him through diffi- 
culties. The spiritual world from which we come assumed 
for him gradually as great reality as the natural world in 
which we live, and it displayed to him a personal form and 
special character of its own, not determined by the results 
which we see and experience in creation, but standing aloft 
in perfect holiness. And this perfect holiness has its mes- 
sage to human life: ‘Be ye holy, for I am holy.’ Evil no 
longer seemed to St. Augustine an actual thing demanding a 
positive cause to account for it. It is a defect, a failure in the 
creature to be true to its origin ; it comes we know not whence 
or how, but it no more requires the supposition of an evil 
source to account for it than the failure of the arrow to hit the 
mark requires to be accounted for by an additional marksman 
aiming it to the place where it has fallen. 

The very form in which the Confessions are written shows 
that few have ever realized God as their author did. Most 
men cease from praying when they give themselves to thought 
and reflection, and many men think and reflect so much that 
they pray but ill or forget to pray at all. Who but St. Augus- 
tine has ever conducted a lengthened exertion of the intellect 
in its functions of memory, observation, and reflection the 
most abstruse, and all in the form of an address to God? He 
so realizes God as to assume the attitude of perpetual adora- 
tion, yet this does not mean, as it has meant for some, that 
life loses any of its interest for him, or that his active powers 
of thought cease for a moment to work. He is of the elect 
number to whom adoration and inquiry, religion and science, 
are both habitual, and not only do not refuse to dwell toge- 
ther but consent to help one another. 

Both Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Spalding reject the notion 
which some writers have propounded, that St. Augustine’s 
ascetic tendencies in later years indicate a lingering remnant 
of Manicheism in his mind. They are entirely in the right. 
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The sad remembrances of his own conscience connected the 
Manichean system with moral laxity, and it is absurd to think 
that in his later years it should have renewed its power over 
him in a totally different form from that which it possessed 
for him when he was its conscious adherent. Whoever will 
read the treatise De Moribus Ecclesie Catholice et de Moribus 
Mantcheorum will see on the one hand how little he believed 
in Manichean asceticism, and on the other hand how deeply 
he had revolted from the moral principles of that system and 
embraced their opposites. In the Manichean period God is 
regarded from the point of view of the world; but in the 
Catholic period the world is regarded from the point of view 
of God. This judgment of the world may or may not have 
been exercised in too narrow a spirit,and men and things have 
been condemned that God does not condemn. But at all 
events the ground of their condemnation is not that they pro- 
ceed from an evil principle having a positive and creative 
existence in the universe, but that they fall short of answering 
the purpose and will of Him who is the only source of being 
and of law for man and for man’s world. 

When the idea of God is grasped and held fast by a man 
of active intellect as well as of devout spirit one of the first 
and most necessary aspects in which the Divine Being will be 
thought of is as an authority for the intellect in its never- 
ceasing search for truth. God is to the believer the final 
authority to teach truth, and He is also in Himself the truth 
for which we long. We feel this the more satisfying when 
we can speak as Christians of God manifest in Christ, and the 
Spirit of Truth that comes to guide us into ail truth. The 
Incarnation gives us One who calls Himself the Truth. He 
is always at hand to guide and rule the working of human 
minds by His own perfect humanity, through the record of 
His life and words, and through the Spirit in Whom He is 
inus and we in Him. If it is proved in fact that doubt and 
error are possible even for those who believe in Him, this is 
due to their human infirmity, and we may hope that He will 
not suffer it to lead to fatal mistake: nor can we imagine 
any guide to truth so near and so sufficient as to deliver the 
weakness of man from all possibility of error. For St. Augus- 
tine, then, supreme truth is found in God Himself; reason is the 
faculty through which we apprehend it. But even the mind 
which holds this faith in God most strongly may still desire 
earthly and accessible embodiments of God’s truth and 
methods which He may have deigned to use for setting it 
before us. Such a recorded and established representative of 
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Divine truth on earth St. Augustine finds in Holy Scripture. 
Mr. Cunningham, in his interesting note upon the subject 
(p. 159), appears to think that it is rather upon Church autho- 
rity that the saint’s mind reposed. And doubtless Church 
authority is to him the immediate practical medium by which 
he obtains access to Scripture and is led to believe it. But 
every element and constituent of Church authority, whether 
the individual teaching of Fathers or the united voice of 
Councils is to him capable of mistake. It is Scripture alone 
in which he is decided to find no error, and rather than do so 
to ascribe mistake or misapprehension to himself. Yet one 
can see that the grounds on which he places Scripture in this 
position are not of absolute cogency, and depend partly upon 
a determination of his will to recognize an authority by which 
the unlimited licence of argument shall be stopped, and partly 
upon circumstances of inability to criticise, which he feels to 
exist in his own case, but which have in some degree passed 
away for us, such as ignorance of the original languages and 
the possibility of error in the particular manuscripts to which 
he had access, but which might be corrected by a wider know- 
ledge of the copies existing in the world.' 

And here we see what is meant by calling St. Augustine 
the founder of scholasticism. The nature of scholasticism we 
take to consist in setting apart a certain authority and the 
propositions which it sanctions as beyond question, while the 
intellect exercises itself within the sphere allowed to it upon 
the dissection and application of these propositions all the 
more minutely, all the more curiously, because of the limits 
which confine its work, as the movements of a caged animal 
may be quicker and more unceasing than those of one that is 
free. As time passed on and Church authority became more 


1¢Fateor charitati tuze solis eis Scripturarum libris qui jam Canonici 
appellantur, didici hunc timorem honoremque deferre ut nullum eorum 
auctorem scribendo aliquid errasse firmissime credam. Et si aliquid in eis 
offendero litteris quod videatur contrarium veritati, nihil aliud quam vel 
mendosum esse codicem, vel interpretem non assecutum esse quod dictum 
est, vel me minime intellexisse, non ambigam. Alios autem ita lego ut 
quantalibet sanctitate doctrinaque przepolleant, non ideo verum puto quia 
ipsi ita senserunt ; sed quia mihi vel per illos auctores canonicos, vel 
probabili ratione, quod a vero non abhorreat persuadere potuerunt’ (EZ. ad 
Hieron. \xxxii. 3; see, too, Contra Faustum, xi. 5). It will not escape the 
reader that in the appeal from Scripture as it is, to some possible MS. or 
translation, or to some understanding of the passage different from the 
natural one, there is a certain tinge of rationalism. ‘Contra rationem 
nemo sobrius, contra Scripturam nemo Christianus, contra Ecclesiam 
nemo pacificus senserit ;’ but the appeal to sanity takes precedence of that 
to Christianity as the appeal to Christianity does of that to peace. 
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concentrated and materialized, scholasticism was degraded by 
transferring to earthly tribunals the submission which in the 
last resort is only due to God Himself. Holy Scripture was 
a nobler mistress of the mind. Yet even Holy Scripture may 
be scholastically treated when it is set up by an arbitrary 
determination as the perfect representative of Him who is 
true. And scholasticism of this kind has been no less common 
among Protestants than that which based itself on Church 
authority was in the medieval Church. The germ of both, 
with all their true and noble results, and their possibilities of 
narrowness and error, are found in St. Augustine. 

The same overwhelming sense of God which finds in Him 
the absolute authority for reason in questions of truth also 
bears obvious relation not merely to reason but to the whole 
active life of man. And this is the key to the anti-Pelagian 
writings of St. Augustine. They must be read in connexion 
with that adoring sense of God as the author of all things to 
the writer himself, which we find expressed in the Confessions. 
St. Augustine is, as we have said, a notable example of adora- 
tion and active thought united in the same mind ; but adoration 
and active thought are different duties, and imply different 
attitudes intellectual and moral. From the one flows the 
religious duty of worship, from the other the intellectual duty 
of inquiry ; from the one the moral duty of patient submission 
to facts as the ordinance of God, from the other the deter- 
mined struggle with facts as things which God calls us not to 
submit to but to change. It is possible that these two calls 
should be obeyed by the same men as separate and uncon- 
nected and demanding no reconciliation. But the mind 
of St. Augustine was too intensely active to allow an escape 
from the attempt to reconcile the two into a system. Here 
then lay his problem. When I adore, when I pray, when I 
meditate, God is all in all. Perfection is before me; perfect 
power which nothing can escape or resist, perfect holiness 
from which nothing but holiness cancome. My mind compels 
me to ask for its own guidance and support what the relations 
of this perfect Being are to myself—not as regards those 
moments of my existence when I am prostrate before God, 
and my individual being is lost in Him, but as regards those 
periods of my life in which I am at work in the world and 
must consider myself as having a personal life of my own. 
I feel the imperfection of that life in itself and the imperfection 
of the world which so often tempts it to evil. How am I to 
come, fresh from this life of independent choice and struggle, 
this world of limitation and evil, and renew again the faith 
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which adoration demands in a being of whom nothing can be 
independent, and from whom no evil thing can trace its 
cause or claim toleration. 

Now this is a question which plainly admits of no com- 
plete intellectual solution. No mind that is capable of thought 
can fail to acknowledge the irreconcilable contradiction be- 
tween perfect power and goodness in the Creator and the 
faculty of independent existence used for the rejection of good- 
ness by the creature. But for an intensely religious man, such 
as Augustine was, a practical reconciliation as regards his own 
life is afforded by the doctrines of grace. The good that is in 
his life, the powers which enable him to hate evil and strive 
against it, he traces to God, and finds in the mere fact that 
they have made one such as he is even partially successful in 
moral struggle a mark of heavenly origin not unworthy of 
the infinite God and well calculated to quicken devotion and 
faith. And duty and inclination alike bid him turn from the 
evil that clings to him and from his independence of God as 
things alien from the true purpose of his life and from the 
destiny to which he hopes to arrive. Let me then, he says, 
bring from my active life not contradictions but helps to my 
worship of God’s perfection by recognizing in it the signs of 
His work upon me with all the attributes of eternity and com- 
pleteness which essentially belongto him. It must, like Him- 
self, date from all eternity as a predestination which but comes 
to view in time and must elect me, not for causes to be found 
in my independent life, which has for Him no existence, but 
solely in His own Infinite nature. This or something like 
this is, we suppose, what our seventeenth Article means by the 
godly consideration of predestination and our election in 
Christ and by the sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable comfort 
of which it is full for godly persons and such as feel in them- 
selves the working of the spirit of Christ mortifying the works 
of the flesh and their earthly members. And this, we suppose, 
is how the matter would have presented itself to St. Augustine! 


1 But ‘ Pradestinatio nostra vocationis nobis occulta est’ (Lib. 83 
queest. qu. 65). It is plain that this principle when carried to its proper 
results is scarcely reconcilable even with the practical use of predestina- 
tion for the encouragement of good people suggested by the Article, at 
least in respect of future hope as distinguished from present happiness. 
And it is in flat contradiction to such deadly applications of it as we find 
in the well-known story of Cromwell’s death-bed, when he was encouraged 
to believe himself safe in the present because he had been in a state of 


grace in the past. The whole question of predestination ‘as a feeling or 


impression on the mind of the individual’ is ably treated by Dr. Mozley, 
Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination, p. 40 sqq. 
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had the demands of his own thought or the theories pro- 
pounded by others left him free to consider the question only 
in relation to himself. 

But it is not possible for godly persons to lay down the 
theory of predestination and election for themselves without 
being overheard by curious and carnal persons lacking the 
spirit of Christ, to whom the question of interest will be not 
how the theory applies to you but how it applies to them. 
They will make application of it to themselves in different 
ways according as they are fearful or presuming, or perhaps 
they will reject it as from their point of view inconsistent with 
the facts. St. Augustine had experience among his readers 
and hearers of all these methods of regarding his doctrine,' and 
even apart from the necessities of controversy he would find 
it impossible to consider predestination and his election in 
Christ in regard to himself who was converted without in- 
quiring what relation the same principles bear to the uncon- 
verted and to the lost. We see other men in various condi- 
tions of mind and various stages of spiritual progress. How 
is it that in view of the truth of predestination we are to re- 
gard and address them? Are we to assure those who are 
still in sin that they are really able to serve God; and if so, 
upon what grounds shall we base our assurance? Is it upon 
the ground of a natural power apart from grace? We cannot 
do so because we feel that in our case the proud and false 
claim to possessing or ever having possessed such a power 
would be destructive of our religion. Is it upon the ground 
of an assured possession upon their part of sufficient grace? 
how can we assure them of that when we behold no proofs in 
them of the presence of grace? And if they die without 
repentance to what shall we attribute their failure and on 
whom shall we lay the blame of it ? 

Here there is plentiful room for controversy. Neither 
side is likely to be at a loss for arguments. Neither side 
will want for adherents who care only for the opportunity of 
contention or whose arguing begun in earnestness deteriorates 
into perversity. Nor will good people be absent on either 
side who conceive themselves to be supporting either the 
glory of God or that human liberty without which there can 

1 See (De Pred.) the case of the monk in St. Augustine’s own mo- 
nastery who refused to amend, and who finally lapsed, on the ground that 
‘“ Qualiscunque nunc sim, talis ero qualem Deus me futurum esse pre- 
scivit.” Profecto verum dicebat,’ says Augustine,‘ et hoc vero non proficiebat 
in bonum. Et tamen adhuc qualis futurus sit est incertum. Numquid ergo 


propter hujusmodi animas ea quz de preescientia Dei dicuntur vel neganda 
sunt vel tacenda?’ 


VOL. XXIV.—NO. XLVIIL. - 
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be neither action nor responsibility. We know, indeed, that 
the controversy brings before us, clothed with the forms of 
Christianity, a natural argument which men have been carry- 
ing on with one another, nay, with themselves, ever since they 
have begun to think. Whether we fail or whether we succeed 
either in life as a whole or in particular actions, the question 
is ever raised by the advocates or the critics that we carry 
within our minds and by our good neighbours without, whether 
it is to forces too strong to be resisted operating upon us or 
to our own individual power and choice that the blame or the 
praise is due. Doubtless in the discussion, as maintained in 
the Church, there are so many peculiar elements that it might 
almost seem as if the mere natural form of the question had 
entirely vanished. Where the philosopher insists on force of 
circumstance and natural law the Christian places the omni- 
potence and the providence of God. Where the natural man 
recognizes a necessary human disability the believer asserts 
human sinfulness and the effects of the fall. Where the one 
accepts the helpfulness of nature and of his own natural 
powers the other thanks God for His grace. No doubt these 
differences are immense. Still we must expect to find the 
natural paradox essentially belonging to our humanity lurking 
somewhere behind the arguments of every theology, and how- 
ever devoutly the disputants may believe themselves to be 
contending for Scripture texts or doctrines we may well doubt 
whether these would have furnished spirit or cogency enough 
for the argument if the facts of human consciousness, so 
familiar to our experience, had not reinforced them. The 
world has shown, and with justice, an indisposition to recog- 
nize essential differences between the doctrines of those who 
have taken the same side in this great and never-ending dis- 
pute and a tendency to class them together. It is true that 
on the same side in any quarrel may be found noble warriors 
and cowardly murderers. And there have been necessarians 
on the one side and supporters of freedom on the other who 
have fought for God and goodness, and others who have 
turned their weapons against all that is truest in religion and 
worthiest in human life. Still both classes were necessarians 
or both advocates of liberty. The differences between them 
were practical and moral, not doctrinal, or at least only 
belonging to that species of doctrine which is matter of morals 
and of practice. The attempt to establish between them an 
essential difference of principle in respect of the particular 
point in question will generally turn out to be founded on 
distinctions which do not touch the essential point. 
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For instance, Mr. Cunningham labours to establish an 
essential distinction between the doctrine of St. Augustine and 
that of Calvin. No doubt there is between the two doctors 
an immeasurable difference in religious temper and spirit, and 
a corresponding difference between the systems which they 
represent. We feel reluctant to administer an additional kick 
to a teacher who is now so emphatically down in the world as 
Calvin, and we have a lingering respect to his name for the 
sake of his admirable Commentaries on the Bible ; yet we 
must confess that in parts of the /wstitutes, especially the 
third book, where he treats of reprobation, Calvin shows a 
logic so relentless that it assumes the aspect of savage cruelty 
to man’s natural feelings. And yet it will be easier to show 
that it is of a bad spirit than to show that it is not logic ; 
easier to establish a world-wide difference between him and 
St. Augustine in other points of practice and belief than to 
prove that in this particular matter of predestination he is not 
true to his predecessor’s premises, or that where there is a 
difference the logical defect is with him. Let us examine the 
points in respect of which Mr. Cunningham calls us to recog- 
nize the distinction. 

And first he tells us that Calvin and his followers have 
asserted human nature to be totally depraved, and that this is 
not the doctrine of St. Austin.' Now, in the first place, one 
naturally observes that if St. Augustine taught a total inability 
in human nature to attain salvation, it does not essentially 
matter whether he taught its total depravity or not. If, for 
instance, ‘innocent infants who have committed no actual sin’ 
are to be lost, as he says they will be, it would not seem to 
be less difficult to believe that they will be lost without being 
totally depraved than that they will be lost in consequence of 
being so. But even as to the particular terms in which the 
depravity of human nature is described, St. Augustine’s expla- 
nation, that there can be no nature in which, gud@ nature, there 
is nothing good, is one which, in the very passage which Mr. 
Cunningham quotes, he applies to the nature of the devil as 
well as to that of man. And it is quite certain that Calvin 
did not mean by his awful descriptions of human depravity 
anything more than could be said of the devil. 

Again, we are told that Calvin fails to follow St. Augustine 
in holding that evil deeds cannot be punished unless they are 
done voluntarily, and uses language which seems to make the 
Divine control over the human consciousness so complete as 


1 Hulsean Lectures, p. 81. 
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to remove the decision in cases of sin from the mind of man 
to the mind of God.'! But Calvin says ? that our ruin is attri- 
butable to our own depravity, that we may not insinuate a 
charge against God Himself, the author of nature ; and if it 
be true, as it certainly is, that other passages in abundance 
may be quoted from Calvin which deprive this statement of 
its natural meaning, the same may be said of St. Augustine. 
His definition of ‘voluntas’ as ‘ animi motus cogente nullo ad 
aliquid vel non amittendum vel adipiscendum’ is subject to 
the qualification that, though no one compels our will, yet 
God may without any consent of our will compel us to have 
that will. This qualification is abundantly supplied by other 
passages from the saint’s writings, and it is impossible to show 
that Calvin teaches an external compulsion to evil, exercised 
in spite of our actual will, as distinguished from a necessity 
laid upon us to will evil. Again, we are told that St. Austin 
holds God’s foreknowledge not to imply that the human 
beings whose conduct He foresaw were not really responsible, 
and that no real play of motive and decision took place in 
their minds ;* while Calvin rejects the distinction and refuses 
to say that the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart has reference to 
prescience and not to the operation of God. But Calvin does 
not deny, and certainly would not deny, that the immediate 
means by which Pharaoh’s heart was hardened was a real play 
of motive and decision.‘ The question is, whether in such 
cases as that of Pharaoh the play of motive can be attributed 
upon Augustinian principles to man in such a sense as not to 
be also the act of God ? And Mr. Cunningham makes no reply 
to Calvin’s assertion that St. Augustine retracts the sentence 
in his book against Julian, and contends at length that sins 
are manifestations not merely of Divine permission and patience, 
but also of Divine power, that so former sins may be punished. 
And when Mr. Cunningham, in his note, admits that ‘the 
severance of knowledge from will seems to lose all meaning 
in regard to the eternal mind, he absolutely justifies Calvin in 
respect of the accusation brought against him in the text. 
Lastly, Mr. Cunningham? points out to us ‘the fallacy 
which St. Austin has avoided, but by which later writers, and 
Calvin among them, have been entangled. There is a tempta- 
tion to separate the Will of God from the Nature of God, and 


1 Hulsean Lectures, p. 85. 2 Institutes, bk. ii. c. i. 10. 

8 Hulsean Lectures, p. 88. 

4 Institutes, bk. ii. c. iv. 2. ‘There is no inconsistency in attributing 
the same act to God, to Satan, and to man.’ 

5 Hulsean Lectures, p. 96. 
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to discuss His Will and His Power without taking his Character 
into account as well.’ We are right, no doubt, in taking this 
observation in connexion with a passage upon the general 
nature of Will on pp. 104-5 :— 





‘The really distinct and fundamental doctrine in St. Austin’s 
teaching in this controversy is in regard to the nature of will. Will 
is frée when it is rational, and the will of man in this world is not 
entirely free : he cannot, as the Pelagians maintained, be good if he 
likes ; he has not the liberty of indifference. But when we go further 
to ask, Why he is not thus free to do as he likes? we find that the 
answer of St. Austin is very different to that of Calvin. Man is 
not free to do good if he likes because he is enslaved by lust and 
blinded by passion, because his resolution is weak; he cannot do the 
good he would—such is the plain matter of fact. Calvin, on the other 
‘hand, holds that man is not free to do good if he likes because his 
course here in this world has been determined for him by the arbi- 
trary decree of an omnipotent power—a doctrine which at once 
transcends our experience and conflicts with the whole teaching of 
revelation as to the nature and character of God. Had he written on 
no other subject than this his treatment of it would seem to place St. 
Austin in the front rank of philosophers. Just as it is true that he 
may well be compared with Descartes in regard to the problem of 
the certainty of knowledge, so it is true that he seems to have antici- 
pated Kant in proclaiming the true Freedom of the Will.’ 


We earnestly wish that the space in Mr. Cunningham’s 
volume occupied by the reprint of George Smith’s tract had 
been reserved by him for a complete exposition of that subtle 
and profound doctrine of the will in which, as he declares, the 
really distinct and fundamental part of the saint’s teaching is 
to be found. As it is we do not find Mr. Cunningham’s ex- 
position of this matter, able as it is, at all complete or satis- 
fying, even with the help of the five pages of excursus which 
he winds up by telling us that it must suffice to refer to 


‘Gangauf’s Speculative Lehre. We do not quite see why such 


a reference upon the all-important question of the relation of 
grace to will must suffice in a work designed to form an intro- 
duction to St. Augustine’s works. But we shall make a few 
temarks upon the information which Mr. Cunningham sup- 
plies, imperfect as it is. 

We understand him to say that in respect of God the 
peculiarity of St. Augustine’s doctrine is that the Will of God 
is not separated, as it is by Calvin, from the Nature and the 
Character of God. Let us try this principle in the case of a 
human being. A question is raised about the essential powers 
and relations which the will of a master has to the fate and 
fortunes of his dependents: is he able to oblige them to do 
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this or that? If someone were to object that we must not 
consider this question except in connexion with the character 
of the man, would not the reply be that, while the way in 
which he exercises his will upon his servants must of course 
be in accordance with his nature and character, yet the ques- 
tion, what the essential relations and powers of his will in 
regard to them are, not only may be, but ought to be, con- 
sidered apart from any presumptions as to the way in which 
he will use those powers. And so, it would appear, we may 
argue as to God. Our faith in His perfect goodness no doubt 
compels us to believe that everything He does in respect of 
man is very good. But that ought not to be brought into 
the consideration of the question, what in the nature of things 
the relations of the Divine Will to the human are. The great 
inquiry whether under the will of an omnipotent Being free- 
dom is possible for man is independent of our conviction 
that omnipotence will only be used for good. 

When we come to consider the human will we are told 
that St. Augustine holds that man in his present natural con- 
dition is not free to do good as he likes, but that the reason is 
found in his slavery as matter of fact to lust and passion ; 
while Calvin traces the same inability to the arbitrary decree 
of God. We think we have already given some reason for believ- 
ing that neither on the one hand does St. Augustine so regard 
man’s lust and passion as to deny that it and its effects may 
also be treated as the decree and sentence of God, nor does 
Calvin so regard the decree of God as not to believe that 
its operation on evil men may also be treated as due to their 
own lust and passion. But let thispass. We are told that St. 
Augustine teaches that man’s will is not free because enslaved 
by lust, and the counterpart to this is his conception of the 
good will to be hereafter enjoyed which will be free, only be- 
cause it will not be free to sin. In other words, the will in 
man cannot be considered apart from his character any more 
than in God ; but the character which guides the will to liberty 
must be looked for in the original creation. Our will is what 
we ourselves are ; its course is wholly guided and defined by 
our desires ; and the only true conception of freedom is de- 
liverance from the external compulsion of our miserable lusts 
and the possession of good desires which man once had and 
through Christ may have again. This is the doctrine of the 
human will which most persons would gather from Mr. Cun- 
ningham to have been the doctrine of St. Augustine. And to 
us it does not seem essentially different from the doctrine on the 
same subject which is propounded by Professor Huxley, who 
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also holds freedom from external compulsion to be the only 


conceivable form of liberty, and desires for himself that he 
could be wound up every morning to go right for the day. 

If this were all, there would be but little ground for the 
claim which Mr. Cunningham, though in a somewhat hesi- 
tating way, puts forward on behalf of St. Augustine to an antici- 
pation of Kant’s doctrine of the will. Whether this claim be 
just is a matter which would require far more careful discussion 
than Mr. Cunningham has vouchsafed to it; for indeed he 
throws out the hint without any discussion at all. 

Kant’s doctrine is something which cannot be learned from 
Mr. Cunningham’s pages. He does indeed connect will with 
character. But character is regarded by him in a double way : 
as empirical and as intelligible. It is the latter in which he 
conceives freedom to reside, and this character is transcendental; 
it lies beyond the sphere of our desires whether good or evil, 
and is beyond the power of our understanding to grasp. So 
far as the understanding reaches we cannot discover the 
existence of freedom but only the unvarying sequence of cause 
and effect. But Reason brings us into a higher region in 
which we find free will. Liberty is something which we know 
to exist because, although all facts which we can understand 
pronounce it impossible, it is yet implied by the words, ‘I 
ought. These words express one of the ineradicable facts of 
our inward nature and they would lose their meaning if will 
were nothing but that which our constitution, mental and 
bodily, in. actual fact demands, and if freedom were nothing 
but the power of carrying out these demands without external 
restraint. Now, the question whether St. Augustine anticipates 
this doctrine depends on the inquiry how far he regards will 
as transcendental and beyond human understanding. There 
is no doubt that he distinguishes will from the desires in which 
as matter of fact it is involved. But whether this doctrine 
reaches the length of Kant’s and how far St. Augustine always 
abode by it, are far too wide questions to be discussed here. It 
may be said in general that a fixed and consistent belief in 
the inscrutable nature of will might have forced him to tread 
more warily in the predestinarian controversy than he has 
often done.' 

Before we leave the subject we must record our astonish- 
ment at the slight which Mr. Cunningham administers to the 
elaborate work of Dr. Mozley upon St. Augustine’s doctrine of 


1 See Kant’s Critique, by Max Miller, vol. ii. pp. 464-81 ; also Kant’s 
Theory of Ethics, by Abbott, 3rd edit. pp. 29, 30, 66,71. Solly on the 
Will Divine and Human, 190. 
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predestination. ‘Dr. Mozley, he says, ‘has unfortunately 
followed a different order of treatment and discussed prede- 
stination without a sufficient preliminary examination of the 
nature of the will.’ And that is the sole mention vouchsafed 
to the work. Does the reader who is acquainted with any of 
Dr. Mozley’s writings think the more highly of Mr. Cunning- 
ham for having been able to extract nothing to his purpose 
from a work double the extent of his own and devoted 
wholly by that great writer to a part of the subject which he 
despatches in thirty pages? His own examination of the 
nature of the will is not preliminary to his discussion of pre- 
destination, and we hope he will not be angry with us for 
saying that, allowing for all the ability of his treatment, 
its incompleteness contrasts very strongly with the perfect 
handiwork which one may always count on from that admir- 
able analyst of books and men of whom he makes so little. 
Readers of Canon Mozley’s eighth chapter, on the Augustinian 
doctrine of Free Will, are aware that a careful discussion of 
will is not wanting. And if St. Augustine’s theory on the 
subject is not treated as the critical and essential point in his 
anti-Pelagian doctrine nor as an anticipation of Kant, many 
persons will be apt to account for this by the supposition that 
neither circumstance holds true in the Augustinian writings 
themselves.! 


1 ¢Sicut omnium naturarum est Deus creator, ita omnium potestatum 
dator, non voluntatum, Mal quippe voluntates ab illo non sunt, quoniam 
contra naturam sunt quz ab illo est’ (De Czv.v.9). Yet, ‘voluntas hominis 
sola non sufficit ut recte justeque vivamus nisi adjuvemur misericordia 
Dei : que non sufficit sola nisi consensus nostrz voluntatis addatur. Ad 
ejus tamen misericordiam pertinet ut velimus. Deus enim est qui opera- 
tur in nobis et velle et operari pro bona voluntate. Nam si queramus 
utrum donum Dei sit voluntas bona, mirum’si negare quis audeat’ (De Div. 
Quest. ad Simplicianum, i. quest. 2). ‘Sic etiam cum dicimus necesse 
esse ut cum volumus libero velimus arbitrio: et verum procul dubio et 
non ideo ipsum liberum arbitrium necessitati subjicimus que adimit 
libertatem. . . . Unde quidquid preter suam voluntatem patitur homo 
non debet tribuere humanis vel angelicis vel cujusquam creati spiritus 
voluntatibus sed ejus potius quid dat potestatem volentibus’ (De C7v. v. 10). 
‘ Ipsorum preescivit peccata ; non sua, non cujusquam alterius, sed ipsorum. 
Quapropter, siea quz przescivit non sunt ipsorum, non vere illa prescivit’ 
(Super. Fohan. tract. 53-4). St. Augustine’s doctrine would seem to be this, 
that God is the author of the good will and of all the opportunities and 
powers by which the good will proceeds to good works. He is also the 
author of all the opportunities and circumstances and powers by which 
the evil will is penally enabled to proceed to evil deeds and work its own 
misery and that of others thereby. But as for the evil will itself it comes 
not from God : we know not whence it comes. ‘ Mala voluntas efficiens 
est causa operis mali. Malz autem voluntatis causam nemo querat. 
Non enim est efficiens sed deficiens’ (De Civ. xii. 6-7). ‘Nec mirandum 
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Most thinkers have now settled down to the conviction 
that there is an inextricabie mystery in the whole relation of 
the creature and the Creator. We cannot understand crea- 
tion ; we must admit a contradiction in the very existence of 
limited being side by side with absolute. How then can we 
hope to understand the reciprocal action of the two? In truth 
this recognition of mystery is no new thing. The mystery of 
the kingdom of God and of His relation to His creatures is a 
frequent theme with St. Augustine, whose eloquence is no- 
where more sublime than in enlarging upon the unfathomable 
depths of His Deity, the contrasts of His infinity with His con- 
descension, and of our knowledge of Him with our failures to 
know Him.' Nor is Calvin behindhand in the same acknow- 
ledgment. It would doubtless be easy to find, in all the 
eminent teachers of Augustinianism, professions at every stage 
of their argument that the confidence with which they teach 
is in no wise due to any supposition that the subject is level 
to their reason. But it must be carefully noted that the con- 
sciousness of dealing with a mystery is one which may be 


est quod homo vel ignorando non habet liberum arbitrium voluntatis ad 
eligendum quid recte faciat: vel resistente carnali consuetudine, quz 
violentia mortalis successionis quodammodo naturaliter inolevit videat 
quid recte faciendum sit et velit nec possit implere’ (De Nat. et Grat. 80, 
quoting from De Libero Arbitrio). 

1 ¢ Stabilis et incomprehensibilis, immutabilis mutans omnia, nunquam 
novus nunquam vetus, innovans omnia et in vetustatem perducens super- 
bos, et nesciunt : semper agens semper quietus, colligens et non egens, 
portans et implens et protegens, creans et nutriens et perficiens, quzerens 
cum nihil tibi desit. Amas nec zstuas, zelas et securus es, poenitet te et non 
doles, irasceris et tranquillus es, opera mutas nec mutas consilium, recipis 
quod non invenis et nunquam amisisti, nunquam inops et gaudes lucris, 
nunquam avarus et usuras exigis, &c. (Com/fess.i. 4). ‘ Intelligamus Deum 
Si possumus quantum possumus sine qualitate bonum, sine quantitate 
magnum, sine indigentia creatorem, sine situ preesentem, sine habitu omnia 
continentem, sine loco ubique totum, sine tempore sempiternum’ (De 7rin. 
lib. v. cap. 1). Super Gen. lib. v. cap. 34, it is argued that God is nearer to 
us than the manifold :—‘ Propinquior est nobis Deus qui fecit quam multa 
quz facta sunt. In illo enim vivimus movemur et sumus. Istorum 
autem plura que remota sunt a mente nostra propter dissimilitudinem 
sui generis.’ ‘Verius cogitatur Deus quam dicitur: et verius est quam 
cogitatur’ (De Trin. lib. vii. cap. 4). ‘Hzec enim vis naturz Divinitatis 


-ut creature rationali jam ratione utenti non omnino ac penitus possit 


abscondi’ (Super Johan. tract. 106). ‘Nescio quomodo mihi monstrari 
debeat ut dicam satis est: non enim credo me scire aliquid sic quomodo 
scire Deum desidero’ (So/i?. lib. i. cap. 2). ‘Quid ad me, Deus, si quis 
non intelligat te? Gaudeat et ipse, dicens: Quid est hoc? Gaudeat et 


‘sic amet non inveniendo invenire, potius quam inveniendo non invenire 


te’ (Conf. i. 6). See an interesting collection of passages from divines 
upon the mystery which surrounds the relation of God to man in Sir 
William Hamilton’s Discussions on Philosophy, pp. 625-8. 
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applied for such very different purposes in argument as to be 
capable of supporting conclusions the direct opposites of each 
other. We may use our consciousness of mystery either to 
protect our assertions against argumentative assaults or to 
prevent our making assertions at all. To take an extreme 
case: the mysteries of the Divine nature, which have been 
ever familiar to theologians as reasons for adoring reverence 
before God, are used by agnostics to restrain them from the 
recognition of a God at all. And in the controversy which 
we are now considering similar double uses of the mystery of 
God’s dealings are possible. A man puts to me the question 
‘Can I believe?’ Shall I reply to him, ‘I know not whether 
you can or not, because God’s donations of His gifts of grace 
are hid in mystery ?’ or shall I say, ‘ You can, because, though I 
know that His gifts are restricted, yet these restrictions are 
hid in mystery and must not be used in practice?’ How far, 
then, have we a right to use the recognition of mystery as 
guarding our beliefs against assault, and how far should it 
restrain us from belief? We answer that in nature and religion 
alike we have a right to assert facts and laws which are known 
to us by experiment, and to reply to all cavils by alleging 
mystery ; but we have no right to go, under the protection of 
mystery, one step further than experienced facts lead us. 
When St. Augustine, on the ground of revelation or of universal 
Christian experience (each of which is a kind of experiment), 
lays down the laws under which we know God’s grace, he has 
a right to reply to all objectors that he cannot profess to 
explain the mysteries of God, but that the facts are so. But 
if, in the natural desire of the intellect to complete a system, 
he rejects any facts either of revelation or experience, he has 
no right to plead mystery in defence of his denials ; that plea 
now belongs properly to those who assert what he denies. It 
is not our purpose to inquire how far his doctrines are the 
simple statement of laws certain though mysterious, like the 
great laws of the physical world, or how far he transgresses 
these limits and denies principles of which he should rather 
have pronounced that, though mysterious in their relation to 
his system, they were yet true. We suppose that the Church 


at large has recognized in his doctrine a certain admixture of’ 


the latter element, yet far exceeded by the former.' Like 


1 It is observable that, after all the Pelagian disputes, the second 
Council of Orange, which settled the controversy for a time, treats the 
whole question in relation to the spiritual necessities of the religious soul, 
and sets aside all discussion upon election and predestination ; even 
these very terms are not mentioned in the canons of the Council, nor the 
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some great king who has organized a nation with a strong 
hand, he may have restrained the liberties of his subjects in 
some particulars too much. But this injury is altogether lost 
and forgotten in the service which he did to the truths of 
grace, by defending them against absolute dissolution and ruin 
and welding them into a form fitted to resist their foes. 

We have said that we do not attach very great importance 
to the doctrinal distinctions between the various theories of 
absolute predestination. The difference between supralaps- 
arianism and sublapsarianism, between those who teach the 
absolute reprobation of the mass of mankind and those who 
teach merely that God abstains from electing them, may be 
of importance for the plausibility of atheory ; though the con- 
sideration that the human distinctions between positive action 
and abstinence from interference do not apply to God would 
seem to deprive the difference of much importance, even theo- 
retical. But in a practical point of view what do they amount 
to? To one who doubts whether the gifts of Divine grace 
are for him, what does it matter whether it were to a decree 
consequent on Adam’s sin or to one antecedent to it—to 
God’s determination to condemn or to God’s unwillingness to 
elect him, that the disability is due. These distinctions are 
for theologians. The practical distinctions, which set a world- 
wide difference between an Augustine and a Calvin, are due 
to something else—namely, to the extent of recognition ac- 
corded to other truths, not forming any part of the scheme of 
predestinarian doctrine, yet conditioning its application to 
men in the most serious degree. 

Just as every teacher of liberty, however vehement, is 
brought up short at some point or other by stern facts which 
limit and condition human freedom, so every predestinarian, 
no matter how fanatical, must somewhere recognize facts 
where his system fails to be a practical guide to what man 
has to expect. The facts of nature afford the most palpable 
instances of this, and they are quite apposite to the argument 
on account of the inextricable union between nature and re- 
ligion. It has been known then, before now, that a man of 
pessimistic principles should be so convinced of his being de- 
voted, either by God or nature, to misery, that the common 
joys of human life, as health, wealth, or friends, lose their 
charm for him. He drags out for his contemplation the evil 


passages of Scripture in which they occur referred to. Mr. Cunningham 
is right in saying that the Council contradicted no Augustinian principle ; 
but it passed much by (Conc. Arausic. II., Bruns. et Neander, Canones 
ii. 177). 
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that lies hid in them, and the good vanishes from his view. 
But the common sense, even of those who most fully recognize 
the reality of evil in the world, lays down as certain fact, with 
which no theories must interfere, that health and wealth and 
friends are good. Pessimism and reprobation must alike 
recognize so much as fact, ill as it may fit into their system. 
Again, it has been known before now that persons of en- 
thusiastic temperament, convinced of their own favour with 
God, have expected that the ordinary laws of nature would 
be suspended in their case: fire will not burn, death will not 
strike them as it does ordinary men. The last days of 
Savonarola afford a case in point. But fire burns even the 
elect. The facts of nature will not give way even though 
they should lead to results which appear utterly out of har- 
mony with the supposed favour of these persons with God. 
Facts are facts whatever our theories be. 

Now, there are facts in religion which hold the same re- 
lation to predestinarianism as these do in nature. They are 
as well proved to every believer in revelation as these are to 
the natural man; yet they are facts which predestination 
could not have been expected to produce, and which fall into 
its scheme only by force and as it were in despite of it. Such, 
on the one hand, is the awful presence of sin in the saved. 
St. Paul traces the course of predestination in one unbroken 
series of spiritual blessing from calling to glory. Whom God 
foreknew He predestinated to be conformed to the image of His 
Son ; whom He predestinated, them He also called ; whom He 
called, them He also justified ; and whom He justified, them 
He also glorified. And yet we find grievous failures and de- 
fects, establishing the fact that this conformity to the image of 
Christ is never complete. What fair-minded thinker can deny 
that we have here a fact for predestination to face and adapt 
itself to as best it may, which gives to it a different applica- 
tion to human affairs from that which we could have antici- 
pated if we considered it only in the abstract ? And there are 
facts of blessing and grace upon the other side of which just 
the same may be said. Consider the case of those persons 
among whom our Lord lived and worked. His invitations 
were real : ‘Ye will not come to me that ye might have life.’ 
His blessings were real when He laid His hands upon the 
children, and so were His choice and calling of His apostles. 
His whole presence and preaching were blessed facts for every 
one who heard Him, upon which every one that chose had as 
good a right to depend and to act as upon the nourishing 
nature of food and the healthfulness of the air. If we may 
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say that all this was subject to the sentence, ‘ No man can come 
to me except the Father which hath sent me draw him, so 
may we say that this sentence is subject to whatever explana- 
tion or restriction may be necessary in order to admit the 
genuine reality of all these offers and gifts. And a whole 
system of offers and of gifts abides in the Christian Church, 
which forms the direct continuation of those which His presence 
on earth conveyed toall who did not refuse them from Him. 
The sacramental idea lies in the very constitution of the 
Church by which she is called His body, yea even called by 
His own name as if she were Himself, for St. Paul says that 
‘as the body is one and hath many members, so also is Christ, 
for by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body.’ And the 
appropriate working of this sacramental body, the visible sign 
on earth of the inward presence of Christ, is carried on by 
sacramental gifts whereby He continues the same actual and 
earthly contact for blessed ends with man’s soul and body 
which was His method while His earthly life continued. 

Now, wherever there is a firm belief in the Church as the 
representative and outward sign of the presence of Christ, and 
in the sacraments as His gifts, wherever there is a Church 
system and worship corresponding to this idea, there we have 
facts in the world of religion similar to those which meet us 
in nature ; facts which are to be recognized and submitted to, 
just as those of nature are, whatever the effect may be upon 
our notions of God’s secret will. They are facts which are 
intended to have a spiritual effect upon men, just as the 
Lord’s earthly words and acts were intended to have; and 
without this spiritual acceptance and recognition they do men 
harm, just as the Lord said that if He had not spoken unto 
them they had not had sin. But even in order that the 
Church of Christ may be a savour of death unto death as 
well as a savour of life unto life, she and her gifts must be 
actual realities for the evil as well as for the good. Nothing 
will answer the purpose except belief in a visible Church 
whose constitution has the seal of Christ and in whom Christ 
is present ; nothing less than Baptismal Regeneration and 
the Real Presence as actual facts, sure and certain realities 
by which redemption is made available to all men. Universal 
redemption as a doctrine does not serve—though Chalmers 
thought it could—to neutralize the restriction imposed on the 
gifts of grace by the doctrine of election. 

If there be any tampering with the reality and certainty 
of these sacramental facts, they lose all their value as assur- 
ances for men’s faith of God’s work upon them and for them 
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If they are treated as being facts, only when those who come in 
contact with them are predestined by God to experience their 
proper effect, the edifice of visible reality by which God in- 
tended His continuing work to be assured to men is under- 
mined. And nothing is left to hinder predestinarianism from 
having its natural effect in presumption or despair. Then 
those sins which ought to be regarded as unmistakeable signs 
of enmity to God are treated as different things for the pre- 
destinate from what they are for the world: a mistake in 
religion as gross as the imagination that fire will not burn is 
in nature. And those blessed sacramental gifts which God 
intended as spiritual facts, as sure and as much to be rejoiced 
over by men as any earthly facts in their place can be, are 
regarded as spiritual facts only in a sort of provisional and 
conditional way: namely, if those to whom they come are of 
the elect. This is the same thing as to say that they are not 
really facts at all, for there is no such thing in nature as facts 
which are only provisionally such. 

It was because the Church and the sacraments were to 
St. Augustine as real facts as the air and the sun, and because 
the Church system in which he lived reflected and sustained 
that belief, that predestinarianism in him was so different a 
thing from what it was in Calvin. Calvin certainly intended 
the sacraments to be far more important elements of his 
system than they became to his followers. He desired they 
should be signs and tokens of God’s favour to be accepted 
and used by the elect. But he denied them any reality for 
those who were not elect. And the inevitable result was that 
among his followers they ceased to be regarded as realities 
forany oneatall. But for St. Augustine the sacraments were 
facts as all facts that are real must be, apart from any ques- 
tions as to the condition of mind of the persons who are 
affected by them. Everyone who received them was assured 
by them of God’s favour, just as those who would listen to 
Christ were assured of it by Him. Behind these facts lay 
indeed the awful sentence : ‘ No man can come to me except 
the Father which hath sent me draw him ;’ and. this served to 
fill men with awe and with prayer to God that He might 
deepen His work in their souls and enable them to use His 
gifts aright. But it had no tendency to destroy the reality of 
those gifts from Christ’s hand and lips which He filled with 
blessing. In like manner, when once we are assured by the 
Lord’s sacramental gift to us of His favour and gracious 
goodness, the knowledge that only through Him can we will 
or do any good leads us to an awful care that we receive not 
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the grace of God in vain, and to a constant sense of the 
spirituality and mystery of true religion. Predestinarianism 
without a strong sacramental system throws the whole Chris- 
tain life into the ideal world, and degrades all the forms of 
earthly religion into a series of masks and unrealities. Re- 
ligion becomes wholly subjective. And this may for a time 
seem to quicken it both intellectually and spiritually, as in 
English and Scotch Puritanism, especially when it comes as a 
reaction from excessive adherence to outward forms. Would 
any one compare the working of a belief in God’s personal 
work on the individual soul upon one who lived in a time of 
strong Church teaching and practice with that which it has 
upon a mind with no real hold upon Church or sacra- 
ments, let him compare the Confesstons of St. Augustine with 
Bunyan’s Grace Abounding. The supposition of a personal 
address to the soul through the words of Scripture, which 
occurs in one well-known crisis of St. Augustine’s life, but falls 
back afterwards in presence of the established and universal 
forms of the Church, compose the staple of Bunyan’s religious 
life, which is alternately reduced to misery or raised to ex- 
ultation as this text or that is vividly presented to his mind. 
But this sort of religion does not last beyond a generation or 
two. The simple facts and observances common to all, which 
kept men’s faith alive by sensible contact and the habit of 
daily intercourse, are all discredited and set aside. And pre- 
sently the question is raised whether the supposed heavenly 
facts and spiritual beliefs have any more validity. And re- 
ligion becomes an affair of thoughts and feelings without 
reality of any sort behind it, if that be religion at all. Yet 
this road to infidelity, often as it has been trodden in Pro- 
testant lands, is not more sure in conducting to its fatal end 
than that which among the Roman Catholic populations has 
led so many multitudes through the multiplication of earthly 
forms to total unbelief in the Divine Spirit behind them. 
Neither St. Augustine’s sacramental faith nor yet his doctrine 
of secret grace is fitted to exist alone. 

Mr. Cunningham claims for the English Church a peculiar 
inheritance in St. Augustine’s anti-Pelagian doctrine. We 
would fain hope that she represents Augustinianism in both 
its branches, and in the balance and proportion of both. Her 
sacramentalism hinders religion from vanishing out of sight 
and touch into the sky, and presents it as an embodied and 
actual fact to men. Her predestinarianism hinders religion 
from becoming a merely earthly institution, and keeps hold of 
its root and its true end, which reaches beyond all that is 
earthly, to the very throne of God. 
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ArT. IL—AN IRISH DOMINICAN IN THE 
PULPIT. 


1. The Life of the Very Rev. Thomas N. Burke, O.P. By 
WILLIAM J. FITZ-PATRICK, F.S.A. Twovols. (London, 
1885.) 

2. Some Notes on Popular Preaching. Written for the Class of 
Theology, St. Patrick’s College, Thurles. By the Rev. 
ARTHUR RyAN, Professor of Sacred Eloquence at the 
same College. (Dublin, 1885.) 


CIRCUMSTANCES have deferred our notice of the Life of 
Father Thomas Burke to this comparatively late period. Most 
persons who take any interest in great preachers beyond the 
confines of their own communion—who can with a slight altera- 
tion adapt the generous words of the old Roman dramatist, 
and say, ‘Catholicus sum ; rei Catholicz nihil a me alienum 
puto ’—have already some acquaintance with the outlines of 
an existence so devoted and of acharacterso unusual. Father 
Burke’s biographer has, we believe, been rather freely cen- 
sured for the considerable space which he has allotted to his 
hero’s quaint and sometimes, we must say, somewhat exces- 
sive or ill-placed humorousness. This, however, has been 
happily likened by an appreciative critic to ‘the grotesque- 
ness of the sculptures of a Gothic cathedral.’ It was the 
natural outcome at once of Burke’s Celtic nature, and of his 
medizval training. It was the more pardonable in his latest 
years as a strong man’s desire to wrestle down the agony of 
constant physical torture, by forcing away his own attention 
from himself and his sufferings. Some of these racy stories 
have certainly acted as advertisements to readers who without 
such an inducement would scarcely have faced these portly 
volumes. 

We do not, therefore, purpose to go beyond the merest 
outline of Father Burke’s life. He was born in 1830, the son 
of Mr. W. Burke, a Galway baker, by his marriage with 
Catherine MacDonough, who was intensely Irish and Roman 
Catholic. To that excellent woman the boy spiritually owed 
almost everything. If the mother was passionately tender, 
the saint could be inexorably severe. It was probably by this 
training that he was able to speak with such living power of 
the continuous efficacy of baptismal grace, and to assert the 
proposition that the highest and most distinctively Christian 
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sanctity is ‘a development, not a change’ Thomas Burke was, 
in the innocent sense of the word, a ‘wild boy,’ fond of the 
theatre, given to practical jokes and little hare-brained esca- 
pades, but if versatile as quicksilver, pure as snow. From his 
earliest youth, literature, and the best literature, was devoured 
by him with an insatiable appetite, beginning with the little 
catechism patronized in the diocese of Galway, ascending on 
one line to the Summa of St. Thomas, on the other to 
Gibbon, Tennyson, and Shakespeare. His earliest ambition 
was to sway the reason and affections of his fellow-men from 
the Christian pulpit. When only about seventeen years of age, 
Thomas Burke entered the Dominician Novitiate at Perugia. 
The tall and somewhat ungainly lad, with his sun-stained face 
and quick flashing eye, attracted the notice and esteem of 
Father Jandel, the General of his order. The study of 
Aquinas naturally occupied a very high position in the semi- 
nary presided over by one who afterwards became known to 
Christendom as Cardinal Pecci and Pope Leo XIII., whose 
very first encyclical, on the Feast of St. Thomas, was devoted 
to an assertion of the claims upon Christian thought of the 
system of the greatest of the schoolmen. Burke assimilated 
Aquinas not only with extraordinary rapidity but with extra- 
ordinary relish. Before his enraptured eye Christianity rose 
in its colossal unity from the strong majestic conception em- 
bodied in the first pages of the Swmmna—‘ De Salvatore et 
Salvatione. Priusquam de salvatione, de Sa/vatore ipso consi- 
deranda veniunt.’ To Burke those intertangled concatenations 
of propositions, those apparently interminable doubts and 
solutions were traversed by lanes of light with depths of 
golden sky beyond. To Rabelais the Summa appeared as a 
vast territory of sandy desert, belonging to Queen Entelecheia, 
furrowed with incessant toil by ploughs drawn by foxes. 
Burke, like Zebulun of old, could ‘suck of treasures hid in 
the sand.’ The novice startled the master by saying that 
‘when one read the Summa one’s faith was gone.’ But sur- 
prise and apprehension were exchanged for pleasure as the 
lad explained his meaning. When the intellect once fairly 
grasped the argument—when it stood out distinct as articu- 
lated into its constituent portions, and clear as a consistent 
whole—when the mind’s eye could take in the apt disposition 
of a vast number of topics capable of reference to a common 
centre, mystery was changed into a translucent certitude, and 
faith was almost lost in sight. When Burke was twenty-one, 
the General of the Dominican Order appointed the young sub- 
deacon to be master of the English novices at Woodchester. 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. XLVIII. U 
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While at Woodchester Burke took unspeakable pains with his 
English style. At first every word, every and and but, every 
particle, was rigorously committed to memory. Those who in 
1851-52 saw the sensitive lad, trembling in every limb with 
nervous excitement, speaking with eyes shut, might well be 
astonished at the magnificent success when the long agony 
of the years of preparation was over. A very competerit 
judge thus describes the result eight or ten years later :— 


‘The fitting moment for the sermon had arrived, when a tall 
figure rose from its kneeling posture before the altar, and strode with 
quiet majesty to its appointed place on the platform. The figure was 
draped in the white and black of the Dominican habit. The sanctuary 
was filled with a dim religious light, which just revealed a tonsured 
head, fringed by a ring of thick black locks that surmounted a dark 
and sun-stained face, with features that were eloquent of strength 
and power, and with eyes that kindled into flame as their gaze seemed 
to centre upon the glories of an unseen world. The preacher spoke. 
The subject of his discourse was the religious life. The chapel was 
small, and his voice never rose above a whisper, but every whisper 
thrilled the nerves of his hearers, All were fascinated. He spoke of 
the beauty and purity and perfection of the religious life ; he showed 
how it tended to raise man, even in the life below, almost to a level 
with the angels ; he expounded with marvellous lucidity the meaning 
of the vows religious take, and explained their bearing on the holy 
state ; and with a fervid peroration that carried his hearers away from 
earthly things, left them in earnest contemplation of a glorious 
future. It was no mere effort of polished rhetoric we heard on that 
occasion ; no skilful weaving of brilliant phrases into rounded sen- 
tences such as may gratify the ear without ever reaching the heart. 
It was the full flow of an apostolic soul that came down on the con- 
gregation then assembled, and swept everything away on its irresis- 
tible tide. There were worldly men present, but the worldliest among 
them went along in silence, pondering upon the nothingness of his 
own pursuits. It was a sermon to make a scoffer stand self-con- 
demned. It was a discourse that, being heard, must be embedded 
in the memory for a lifetime.’! (Vol. i. p. 193.) 


At the age of thirty-four Burke was made Prior of San 
Clemente at Rome, but after a few years found his way back 
to Ireland. The annals of the post-Apostolic Church contain, 
we suppose, few instances of sacred oratory so continuous, 
and, judged at least by material tests, so successful. When 
the new Roman Catholic Cathedral of Armagh was opened, 


1 A worthy and acute Irish Roman Catholic priest, who had heard 
Father Burke scores of times, and whom we should not have supposed 
to be ultra-sentitive in such matters, has told us that Father Burke’s 
magnificent manner and intense earnestness was somewhat marred by a 
voice which he emphatically described as ‘ very coarse.’ 
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Father Burke preached. The offertory was 8,o00/.! During 
the course of 1871-2, he delivered in eighteen months four 
hundred lectures, besides sermons, and collected eighty thousand 
pounds. After most painful internal disease had set in, Burke 
preached without intermission, and sought his best anodyne 
in a noble self-forgetfulness, full of passionate appeal to the 
souls of sinners. He was too brave to be in bodily anguish, 
too tensely strung up to sink on the pulpit steps. Between 
the forty-fifth and fiftieth years of his age his record of work 
never fell below jive hundred sermons a year, and sometimes 
ran up to @ thousand. In presiding over Retreats, he con- 
stantly delivered three, sometimes four, lengthened addresses 
every day. His admirers considered that his style had reached 
its culminating point in 1882. Burke’s later years were dark- 
ened by the circumstances of Ireland. We wiilingly quote 
the remarkable language of a most remarkable review of the 
book now before us. 


‘He dared to comment on the murders of the Phoenix Park; he 
preached to “every honest man to rise in defence of religion, law, 
peace, and justice, until the united protest and prayer of a nation lift 
from our island the black cloud fraught with vengeance that blood 
ever brings from an avenging God.” We do not shrink from men- 
tioning, though Mr. Fitzpatrick has not done so, that after a sermon 
against murder he received a threatening letter. “On Holy Thurs- 
day,” he repeated to a friend, as if mournfully speaking to himself, 
“Father Tom Burke received a threatening letter!” Then, with a 
touch of his old humour, he added, “I answered that letter in my 
sermon the same night, for one must be punctual with correspond- 
ence ; and didn’t I give it to them!” And so it happened that when 
he wished, during the last year of his life, to collect funds to build a 
church for his own Priory of Tallaght, but little money was forth- 
coming. He had denounced Jacobin revolution. Speaking of the 
Parnell tribute announced in the churches, he had dared to say, 
“‘ They desecrate the very altars.” With sad conviction, he more than 
once assured the present writer that when the revolution he foresaw 
had wreaked its passion on the owners of property, the priesthood 
would be its next prey. The noble anguish of a Christian patriot 
was added to his physical pain, and he was almost in the grasp of 
death when he came to preach at the opening of the Dominican 
Church at Haverstock Hill. Never was his oratory more impressive, 
and as he thought of his congregation then, he said, “ As England is 
recovering the faith, Ireland is losing it.” His doctor in London, 
amazed by his endurance without a complaint of what medical writers 
describe as well-nigh unendurable pain, was ready to talk of his 
preaching power as “ miraculous ;” but only once again was he to use 
it. It was a summer of sore distress on the West Coast of Ireland, 
and, as he said, “ there seems nothing to give to the starving children 
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after we have paid our immense debt to Parnell—the enormous debt 
we owe him for having made us Atheists and murderers.” ’! 


This was a strain worthy of a Christian patriot priest, not of 
a surpliced Socialist.’ 

Such is the bare outline of a career of incessant self-sacri- 
fice—of the existence of a man whose life was ‘hid with Christ 
in God’—dead to worldly ambition, assuming at times an 
almost indecorous levity, for the purpose of avoiding worldly 
position with its accompanying responsibility and tempta- 
tions. It was a life,so far as men may judge, unsullied by 
impurity or meanness, from the boyhood in the rural Galway 
home to the death of agonizing pain borne with the fortitude 
of a martyr. We are, indeed, at times reminded painfully, 
almost awfully, of practices that appal us, springing from 
doctrines which we cannot regard as other than distortions of 


apostolic Christianity. We cite one which we have specially 
noted :— 


‘A man eminently deserving of beatification was Ptre Besson, 
Prior of Santa Sabina. Brother Thomas having chosen him as his 
confessor, frequent visits to Besson’s room became necessary. It had 
been often observed that Besson evinced a special objection to any 
person entering his inner cell ; but Burke, with the curiosity of youth, 
watched his opportunity to peep in unobserved. He entered with a 
tripping air, which immediately gave way to a shock very unusual 
with him. Bluebeard’s wife when she opened the secret chamber 
was not more appalled by what she saw. The room contained no 
furniture beyond one stool, a table, and a black coffin with gaping 
jaws, while the white walls around bore daubs of human blood. It 
afterwards transpired that Pére Besson slept in this coffin, from which 
at two o'clock a.M. he rose for matins ; he regularly used the disci- 
pline, or scourge, and with a degree of severity that may be inferred 
from the state of the walls. Perhaps he thought of the blood of the 
lamb, which led God to spare such doors as were marked with it... . 

‘Father Burke, when preaching one of his Lenten sermons at 
St. Saviour’s, Dublin, reminded his ‘beloved brethren and fellow- 


1 Spectator, February 27, 1886: ‘A Dominican Friar.’ 

2 Of all the stories of the conduct of the Irish Roman Catholic priest- 
hood that have reached us, few, we think, are more revolting than the 
following. A certain farmer fell under the anger of ‘the people’ for 
supposed unfaithfulness to the Land League. The man was a devout 
Roman Catholic. He was anxious to have a child baptized, but to attend 
the chapel was dangerous to himself and to his family. He appealed to 
the priest, who named a day for the baptism, and promised personal 
safety to the man and to his family for that one day. At the font, when the 
child’s name was given, the chapel being densely crowded, the priest 
shouted in a stentorian voice, ‘ Boycott/ baptizo te in nomine,’ &c. The 
little one died shortly afterwards, and was buried by the parents in their 
own garden. : 
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sinners ” that many a man goes forth to his daily occupation and lies 
down at night without offering through the whole day one prayer, or 
at most the mere thoughtless recital of a set form of words. 

‘« But (he added) where is the soul, where is the spirit crushed 
before God, where is the man, knowing his own infirmities, remem- 
bering his own past sins and bewailing them in a spirit of contrition, 
who, with temptations around him, still clings to God? Do you ever 
pray in this fashion? Let every man look into his own conscience. 
Do you know how to pray? I scarcely know how to pray, and I 
have been at it five-and-thirty years as the profession of my life. 
Listen to me. I remember seeing a priest kneeling before a crucifix 
in the oratory of a convent in Italy on a Good Friday morning, and 
he did not know I was watching him, till he ceased to pray ; he was 
praying there before a lifelike image of the Crucifixion—our Lord 
bleeding from the cross. His mind, his heart and soul went into 
that Crucifixion. For three hours he realized every agony, every pain 
and pang of the soul and body of the crucitied Lord ; but he was 
not able to speak, and I saw him rise up from his prayer, his eyes 
fixed in a glassy stare upon that cross, and he threw himself about 
the foot of it, and fell in a swoon as if he would die. I fled terrified, 
for I was a youth at the time, and I left the man there whose prayers 
had crushed him. Ah! how little do we know how to pray! It is 
the first and most necessary duty amongst us, and if any man here 
expects to enter Heaven, he must open the way by prayer. In the 
name of God, take up this practice. Throw yourselves, like men, heart 
and soul into it ; put before Him your wants and your necessities, for 
He, who is your Father, who knows your soul so well, is only waiting 
to hear that prayer in order to grant that which is so necessary for us.” 
{Lenten sermon at St. Saviour’s, Dublin, March 20, 1881.) 

‘It was at this period that Thomas Burke first became familiar 
with a disciplinary practice which is uniformly veiled from the sight 
of the world. But his discourses often make reference to it. Thus, 
on St. Patrick’s Day, 1881, he speaks of a servant of God “ scourging 
his virginal flesh until the blood flowed down on every side, lacerated 
from head to foot by the unsparing hand of this awful disciplinary 
penance.” (/bid. March 20, 1881.)’! 


The power of the description of Besson’s prayer we recog- 
nize, and we hope we can sympathize with it. But as we look 
reverently at the lacerated flesh and the blood-stained wall 
we feel instinctively forced to cry with one who witnessed the 
sufferings of Christ—‘ Who His owxz self bare our sins in His 
own Body to the tree, by whose bruise ye were healed.’ ? 

Father Burke, from another point of view, stands out with 
a memorable testimony against the unhappy weakness of the 
majority of the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood. These men, 


1 Life of Father Thomas Burke, vol. i. p. 127-129. 
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not only priests, but bishops! and archbishops, do not shrink 
from preaching the wildest communistic heresies, carried to 


1 We invite special attention to the attitude of the famous Bishop Doyle 
upon the Coercion Bill of Earl Grey, a far more stringent measure than 
that which is now advancing by inches through the House of Commons :— 

‘A system of terrorism prevailed in many places, which no Govern- 
ment could permit to continue unchecked. Witnesses were intimidated 
from giving evidence, and jurors from bringing in verdicts of guilty. 
Assassinations daily occurred, and notwithstanding that rewards, to the 
amount of 12,000/., had been offered during several previous months for: 
the apprehension of the perpetrators, two only of the rewards had been 
claimed. The ordinary process of the law had failed to arrest the monster 
evil. O’Connell exerted his influence and eloquence to check it, but in 
vain ; and although the Coercion Bill received severe condemnation at 
the time, we cannot help thinking—viewing the time historically—that 
some extraordinary powers were necessary for the preservation of life and 
property. “ Think,” exclaimed Peel, “of 196 murders in one year! Why, 
you have gained glorious victories with less loss of life. But it is not the 
fatal hour of death which is most terrible; it is the wasting misery of 
suspense—the agony of expectation ; it is the listening for weeks and 
months to every nightly sound, lest it be the fatal knell that is to summon 
a whole family to destruction.” 

‘“ The Whitefeet outrages,” observes Bishop Clancy, “afflicted Dr. 
Doyle beyond conception ; his spirit appeared broken within him when 
he casually referred to them in private conversation. There can be no 
doubt entertained by those who knew him that the conduct of those un- 
fortunate victims of that rural insurrection contributed to shorten his. 
career, by inflicting on his sensitive and religious heart the deepest 
anguish and most painful anticipations.” 

‘The King’s speech in 1833 strongly recommended measures of coer- 
cion for Ireland, and declared an unalterable determination to maintain 
the Legislative Union. O’Connell having pronounced this to be a “ brutal 
and bloody speech,” Lord John Russell moved that his words be taken 
down. The Coercion Bill was introduced by Earl Grey, and met with a 
hurricane of opposition from the Repeal members. O’Connell denounced! 
it for four hours. Some of the English Liberal members co-operated 
with him. At Birmingham a meeting was held to resist the Bill. The 
struggle was a desperate one. Lord Althorpe declared that the Govern- 
ment would stand or fall by its success. 

‘It will no doubt surprise many to find Dr. Doyle sanctioning the 
Coercion Bill. Writing to H. Lambert, Esq., M.P., March 1, 1833, he 
says :—“ If, however, we are not to have good government or wise laws— 
and I see no prospect of either—J prefer Lord Grey’s bill to any other less 
despotic measure. If we are to be subjected to a despotism, let it be the 
despotism of gentlemen, though but twenty-one years of age, not of the 
brutal canaz//e composing the Trades’ Unions and Blackfeet confederacies. 
The honest and industrious people of this country will suffer less and 
prosper more under the tron rule of the constituted authorities—let these 
be who they may—than under the yoke of the impious and seditious, 
who now torment them and drive them into all manner of folly and 
excess. I have not busied myself in examining the details of Lord Grey’s. 
bill. It is complete in its kind. There is no use in softening it. Let the 


terror of its intolerable severity prevent the necessity of enforcing it, but 


where enforced, let it go forth unrestrained”’ (Life and Times of 
Dr. Doyle, vol. ii. pp. 456, 459.) 
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all the extremes of the Anabaptists of Munster. Their ‘fingers 
are upon the wrists of the people,’ not to prescribe for their 
diseases, but to flatter their hallucinations ; not to minister to 
their wants, but to pander to their wishes. They are like the 
sanctimonious pirate in Shakespeare, who went to sea with 
the commandments put up conspicuously in his cabin—only 
that the pirate’s sacerdotal successor omits not one but two, 
the sixth and the eighth. With Burke’s own grasp of dogma, 
he had a proud confidence in the power of the Church of 
Rome to save voluntaryism from grave evils to which it often 
leads in Reformed communions. In a letter on the Disesta- 
blishment of the Irish Church, he had written of the tempta- 
tion to preachers to pander to the tastes of the congregation 
when dependent on voluntary support, which would be, he 
imagined, the utter disruption of Protestantism now that the 
Church was disendowed. 

‘ The Catholic Church,’ he adds, ‘is saved from this danger of the 
voluntary system by her dogma. The objective reality, truth, and 
consequent oneness of her dogmatic teaching saves the people from 
the tyranny of the priest, who cannot force his personal views or 
opinions on them; and saves the priest from all dictation or pressure 
of opinion on the part of the people, who must accept his preaching 
(it being the doctrine of the Church), and look upon him as their 
teacher and superior, even while they furnish him with his daily 
bread.’ (Vol. i. 316.) 

There are other points even in our brief summary upon 
which we might profitably enlarge. We prefer, however, to 
close this article with some thoughts upon preaching in our 
own pulpits, which not unnaturally flow from Father Burke’s 
work, and admit of illustration from the excellent little book 
(it is only a shilling pamphlet) whose title stands in the second 
place at the head of this paper. 


Let us then be bold enough to write it down that there 
are two evils daily growing more and more prominent in 
our English pulpits—one flowing from a moral, the other 
from an intellectual source—each finding an ample corrective 
in the life and preaching of Father Burke. One of these evils 
is ambitious rhetoric for effect; the other, the want of that 
systematic theology without which pulpit teaching, however 
fluent, is always fluid. 

The secret of Burke’s power as a preacher is well and 
briefly given by Cardinal Manning—‘ He spoke for God; 
he remembered God, and forgot himself; it was the elo- 
quence, not of study, nor of self-manifestation, but of the great 
soul filled with God, and speaking for God’ (vol. i. p. 331). 
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Now for our justification of a censure which may appear 
presumptuous or unjust. We have no desire to be rigorists. 
That what a man does in public he should wish to do well is 
not only natural; it is in some respects, and within due 
bounds, commendable. It is, indeed, as inseparable from 
the artistic temperament as fragrance from the rose or music 
from running water. If Canon Liddon desires to give the last 
finish, the supreme perfection of argument, pathos, clearness, 
beauty, wit, to one of the sermons which he delivers to 
delighted thousands under the dome of St. Paul’s, we do not 
see that he is more censurable than Keble was when he tried 
to make his Morning or Evening Hymn as lovely as the music 
which floated before his imagination. The true preacher’s 
objects, as St. Augustine has defined in undying words, are, ‘ ut 
veritas pateat, placeat, moveat.’ He who has not these objects 
before him will never be a considerable preacher. And to 
be haunted by a perpetual aspiration after an excellence, not 
only unattained but unattainable, is the one condition of work 
of a high kind in any department of human exertion, To 
rest content with commonplace performance is to be self- 
convicted of narrow aims and of a petty ideal. This is uni- 
versally true. It is true in art. The versifier who is quite 
content with his lines may have a knack of rhyme, but he is 
a poetaster. It is true in morals. He who is content with 
his own moral and spiritual life may be of specious behaviour, 
but he has none of that sublime dissatisfaction with self which 
is the characteristic of Christian sanctity. He may be a 
respectable Pharisee ; he is an indifferent Christian. 

The preacher, says our great instructor, is to teach, to 
please, to move ; but he is to aim at this because he loves the 
truth, not because he loves Azmself—to win souls for Christ, 
not praise for his own talent. 

Now there is (to speak plainly) too evidently something 
else at work with too many of our preachers, especially (but 
by no means solely) of the younger generation ; and that 
something is fast influencing the character of English preach- 
ing, and a great deal else besides. Time was when measured 
and scholarly periods, ripe and well crusted exposition simply 
expressed, and a judicial, almost a glacial, quietude of manner 
— if these graces and acquirements were accompanied by a 
strict conformity to the dominant type of Anglican orthodoxy 
—formed the conditions without which the aspirant to such 
ecclesiastical distinction as the pulpit was likely to bring was 
pretty sure to fail. The preacher, if he attained to a deanery 
or a mitre, travelled decorously through d frigid zone. Now 
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there is a change with a vengeance. Telling references to 
contemporary fashions or scandals ; anecdotes, true or manu- 
factured, calculated to minister to pathos or to amusement ; 
expositions of Scripture, gleaned from some periodical, but 
which affect originality and research, especially if they tell 
against the morality or credibility of the Old Testament ; a 
strain of teaching which ignores or, by implication, indirectly 
insults dogmas and creeds: these are the arts which lead to 
distinction, to popular pulpits, to fame, not rarely to prefer- 
ment. A vast and varied literature ministers to this. But it 
does more. It affords the clerical jackdaw abundance of 
plumes of every colour with which to deck himself. Ex- 
planations of passages of Scripture can easily be worked up 
without the slightest reference to Greek or Hebrew. Eluci- 
‘dations of difficulties, generally by latitudinarian professors 
and ministers of different denominations, endow a man with 
the character for ingenuity at an easy rate. Collections of 
pulpit anecdotes, apt quotations, scraps from history, from 
poetry, from romance, from sermons, minister to ambitious 
mediocrity, and adorn florid insipidity set off by a good voice, 
an assured manner, and some rhetorical endowments. There 
are ‘feathers’ for all rhetorical arrows however pointless, and 
divisions for all discourses however illogical. ‘Hoc fonte 
derivata clades. This determination to win distinction for 
eloquence by hook or by crook is demoralizing the pulpit, is 
lowering knowledge, is injuring soundness and depth of theo- 
logy, and even that ‘simple and manly language,’ spoken only 
by the simple and manly, which Charles Borromeo insisted 
upon as the secret of the eloquence of the pulpit. ‘Per aspera 
ad ardua’ was once wickedly translated—‘through dirt to 
dignities.’ We do not know whether it will ever be para- 
phrased—‘through plagiarism to prelacy.’! Strange de- 

1 Plagiarism seems to be a weak side of the Celtic temperament when 
it turns clerical. The strongest, the sanest, the most original preacher 
who has ever spoken from our English pulpits is indeed a prelate, Irish 
by birth and education, who presides over a great English see. Another 
English bishop who stands, perhaps, next to him in oratory, and is es- 
sentially original, is, we believe, largely connected with Ireland. But we 
are speaking here of men of inferior stamp. In 1848 the /rish Ecclesiastical 
Fournal published in parallel columns certain sermons by a Dublin Roman 
Catholic priest, with the passages from Melville and Manning from which 
they were ‘conveyed.’ One of Melville’s sermons for the Bible Society 
did service for the Holy Roman Church by substituting the ‘ Catholic 
Church’ for ‘the Bible’ throughout. A Charge, ostensibly by a late Irish 
bishop, was taken from one of Archbishop Sumner’s earlier works, and 
gave occasion to one of Bishop Wilberforce’s most famous puns. We have 


no space for more, but may refer the curious to our last issue, p. 244, 
in which Canon Fleming’s plagiarisms meet with condign exposure. 
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velopments have occurred since Augustine spoke with simple 
pleasure of certain sheets which had reached him filled with 
notes, taken down by skilful scribes, of sermons by gifted 
brethren. ‘The honey,’ he calls it, ‘the rare and precious 
honey of the bees of God.’ Rare and precious! In 1887 
the swarms are buzzing in every breeze, and the honey is 
yellow on every hedge. 

Now we have not written one word against the preacher's 
using every colour which “e can compound. It is said that 
the old colourists of painted windows ground down rubies and 
sapphires for their matchless blue and red. Let the preacher 
do so if he will and if he can; but let him not steal the rubies 
and sapphires. Let him discipline his mind by all preparatory 
study. Let him bend over his Bible until the stars are pale. 
Let him sound the subtle tenderness of Augustine, and be 
borne away on the swell of Chrysostom’s passionate rhetoric. 
Let him trace out the relation of theology to modern thought. 
Let him garner all his knowledge, let him employ all that he 
has and is, to give charm, awe, impressiveness, dignity, attrac- 
tion, to his message. The wider his reading, the more vast and 
varied his magazine of illustration, the better for himself, the 
happier for his hearers. Let him, if his imagination be luxu- 
riant, play as Isaiah does with that border-vignette of flowers 
round his picture of the Kingdom of Christ.! The gleam even 
of humour, so as it be grave and reverent ; the antithesis that 
glitters because it is sharp; the touch of genuine unaffected 
pathos, when the voice quivers because the heart is moved ; 
the cry of indignation against sin and wrong ; the compassion, 
sweet and manly, on ‘the ignorant, and on them that are out 
of the way ;’ the overmastering sense of the love of Him who: 
is ‘chiefest among ten thousand’ breaking out in the lifted 
voice, or breaking down in the all-but sob: he to whom all 
this is xatura/ in the highest sense of the word, let it all be 
his to use as his soul and the Spirit of God will have it. But 
to say,‘Go to! I will be pathetic, eloquent, effective—and, 
therefore, dignified, popular, well paid ’—to this end to ‘ bag” 
(it is the only word) an exposition from one ; to steal feathers. 
from others, and form them into plumes: this will never 
make a strong preacher, because a weak man never was, and 
never will be, a strong preacher. There was a stern prophet 
who once wrote—‘ Behold I am against the prophets, saith the 
Lord, that steal My words every one from his neighbour,’ ? 

To us this seems to be a question of no little gravity. 


1 Isaiah xxxv. I, 2. 2 Jeremiah xxiii. 30. 
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How many of our preachers, not least in London, leave the 
Incarnation, the Divinity of our Lord, the Trinity, the Atone- 
ment, the Life of our Lord, the nature of sin, the mystery of the 
Eucharist, the Sacramental life, severely alone! It is pretty 
generally assumed that fashionable people are such good 
theologians that they know all about these simple matters. 
And what have we in lieu of these eternal, invaluable subjects, 
this irreducible smzntmum of Christian instruction? Some- 
times ethical refinements ; sometimes criticisms of literature ; 
sometimes semi-political declamations.' Who does not know 
the simpering priest who talks about ‘brave and earnest 
sorrow ;’ who would have us believe that he himself belongs 
to, or is intimate with a great company of ‘earnest souls’ 
who find other people’s sorrows and sins much harder to 
bear than their own, who have found out that anxiety about 
one’s own soul is rather a base thing (though, as far as our 
observation extends, they do not appear to extend their fine- 
spun theory to their own Jdodies) ; praters of a ‘larger love’ 
and a larger hope than Apostles—or, for the matter of that, 
the Lord and Master of Apostles—thought fit to intimate to 
the Church or to the world? Such teaching is too surely 
breaking down the gravity of the English pulpit, and even 
perhaps affecting the once strong reserve of the character of 
English Church people. 

We repeat it once more, that the display of which our 
churches are becoming the theatre, and the undogmatic or anti- 
dogmatic character of very much of our preaching, is a real 
danger to our Church at present. A swarm of ambitious 
rhetoricians is about. Nothing but a substratum of real in- 
tensity of feeling makes an intense sermon justifiable. Sub- 
tract this, and the whole thing becomes a sickly, morbid 
production. A lily may be one of the sweetest and loveliest of 
flowers ; a slight touch of decay makes it repulsive indeed. This 
is especially true of Mission sermons and Mission preachers. 
We know of one of this class who could not conceal his vexation 
and chagrin because no burst of sobs followed his delineation 
of the Passion. No Mission preacher can ever be safe whose 
theological training is imperfect. Dogma is sure to be treated 
by them sooner or later, not as truth, but as malleable matter 
for the convenient manufactory of emotion. If they cannot 


1 The last words would not in the least apply to exceptional sermons, 
such as that most remarkable one lately delivered before the House of 
Commons, nor to those loyal utterances which are so appropriate at the 
present time. Loyalty is not a phase of party politics. It is a Christian 


duty. 
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get emotion out of any given dogma, why so much the worse 
for the dogma! Such as these preachers are, such their con- 
verts too often become—weak, sickly, ricketty, fantastic, 
illogical Christians—not very patient of evangelicalism, in- 
tolerant of the Church’s truth, of anything but a ‘ midge-madge’ 
of oil and vinegar, perhaps of Plymouthism with a few conde- 
scending scraps of Eucharistic reverence thrown in. Such 
teachers acquire a terrible habit of estimating every proposi- 
tion, not in the scales of the sanctuary, but by the degree to 
which it admits of being made sweetly pretty to their hearers, 
How much this has to do with the tone in which Eternal 
Punishment is dealt with, who can say? Everything in the 
Bible is treated in the same veneering way. Everything is a 
‘picture,’ a ‘story,’ a ‘scene ;’ it is ‘grand,’ it is ‘old’— it is 
anything but a fact, a history, which may be trusted to assert 
itself. The very essential elements of the idea of the Incar- 
nation itself are sacrificed to the weakness of a rhetoric which 
is feverishly ambitious of a momentary effect. Let us mention 
an instance which was told to us by a thoughtful and pious 
divine, now gone to his rest. Ata Mission a certain preacher 
received a letter from one apparently under some emotion. 
The inquirer said that if the Saviour were not really peccable, 
had not borne a nature capable of sin, he should fairly 
despair. The preacher was almost prepared to make pub- 
licly an extreme concession upon this matter! A man must 
repose upon dogmatic thought to keep his head under such 
excitement. The greatest of English preachers (though not 
of English sacred orators) is always ready to sacrifice mere 
effect to truth. His distinction is colossal entireness of struc- 
ture and fearless determination above all things to conceal 
nothing and to overstate nothing. Depth, massiveness, com- 
pleteness, is his characteristic; the pathos, the passion, the 
picturesqueness, are but the adjuncts supplied by genius. The 
greatest of English sacred orators (not, we think, its greatest 
preacher) has, we believe, a narrower range, though he has a 
grasp of adamant. We do not think that he has always the 
same profound insight, the same entire superiority to brilliant 
paradox, the same masterly continuance of the Catholic tra- 
dition ; but what fervid logic, what irresistible demonstration 
of fundamental truths, what tremendous sarcasm, what hold 
of the vital elements of every problem! Let smaller men 
put away their little ambitions, With the Hebrew Bible and 
the Greek Testament well mastered ; with some knowledge 
of modern philosophy ; with a possession of the primary ele- 
ments of dogmatic theology ; with the spirit of Aristotle’s 
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Rhetoric, of Augustine, of Vinet, Dupanloup, and Bautain, 
with the lessons afforded by life, by their parish, by society, 
by thought and prayer, they may not attain to the first rank, 
but they will become workmen not to be ashamed, wanting 
no miserable collections of anecdotes, no second-rate expo- 
sitions. We must preach Christ, not ourselves ; but we shall 
never preach Him truly unless we preach Him with ourselves. 

We will add another thought suggested by the Life of 
Father Burke. The spontaneous sacred orator—we mean, of 
course, the man who has become by incessant thought and 
labour (@ force de toujours penser) as capable of expressing 
himself at a moment’s notice in public upon Christian topics 
as a ‘Parliamentary hand’ upon political questions '—is, we 
fancy, almost absolutely unknown among ourselves. This 
readiness is sometimes purchased in the Church of Rome at 
a tremendous price. Father Burke mentions a preacher of 
considerable reputation, who had made elaborate preparations 
for a great sermon on the Passion. As he was passing from 
the sanctuary to the pulpit to address a vast congregation, the 
superior of his Order walked up to him rapidly, and commanded 
him to preach upon—Holy Matrimony. This seems to us to 
be a grotesque and irreverent, as well as most cruel, pro- 
ceeding, and a great loss to a congregation. Possibly, how- 
ever, it may have tended to keep the orator humble, and at 
the same time have supplied him with a stimulus to cultivate 
that readiness which he might so sorely need. 

A really great book thoroughly taught, as the Summa 
was taught at Perugia under Archbishop Pecci, must have 
laid a solid foundation for remarkable extempore performances 
in after days, when men had acquired the difficult art of 
thinking in face of a crowded auditory. One who possessed 
this experience, and had infused into the very life of his 
memory some of those wonderful chapters upon the Incar- 
nation, could scarcely be absolutely surprised. Given the 
training and a powerful memory, a short meditation might 
present a suitable and orthodox framework, such as the 
logician and theologian could thoroughly approve. An emo- 
tional temperament and an extended acquaintance with the 
sin and sorrow of life, reinforced by large general reading, 
would spontaneously yield passion, colouring, pathos. Bishop 
Burnet, in his Pastoral Care, laid down certain foundation 
topics for sermons in which every preacher should be ‘ well 

1 The preacher in this case has by far the more difficult task, as he has 


not propositions to oppose, and lacks what Mr. Goschen has called ‘the 
tonic of interruption.’ 
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seen,’ and ready to ity on a moment's notice ; sn Leniias 
Taylor writes to the same effect in his Advice to his Clergy. But 
the English pulpit, so far as we know, presents few instances 
of the acquisition of such a faculty. We have ourselves heard 
a sermon, nearly an hour long, based upon an imaginative 
application of an historical incident of the Old Testament, 
delivered with magnificent and unfaltering utterance in a 
church which was as dark as midnight, without a scrap of 
paper. The gifted orator had published the same sermon 
about eight years before, and we happened to have a copy at 
home to which we could refer immediately afterwards. Except 
a few striking sentences at the beginning and end, the whole 
production (and a glorious one it was) stood out, we believe, 
to the last comma and parenthesis, exactly as it was printed. 
We have a strong impression that the two living preachers 
most likely to be named as specimens of readiness require a 
peculiarly elaborate preparation; and we relegate to the realm 
of fable the stories of extemporized Bampton Lectures, how- 
ever wonderful may be the feat of delivering them without 
notes. Probably the faculty of improvisation could scarcely 
be applied with success to highly-cultivated audiences, and 
must be left to other places than London, and to exceptionally 
gifted men. But at all events it can only be exercised by 
men of the most complete training in dogmatic theology. We 
have been told upon high authority that Father Burke had 
complete in his memory the framework of at least two hundred 
sermons, one of which, after a few minutes’ meditation, he 
could easily extricate from the vast receptacle of his memory, 
and clothe with passionate energy and life. 


We close by recommending Professor Ryan’s little book 
very heartily. Nothing can be better than his denunciation 
of ‘the hurried God-forsaken confusion of Saturday-night pre- 
paration.’ Here are excellent thoughts admirably expressed :— 


‘But how is the preacher who recognizes the importance of 
writing and revising his sermons to insure them being as popular as 
his spoken, extempore addresses? By writing his sermons in presence 
of his congregations. Let him, in his study, see before him the crowds 
whom he is ‘actually addressing. Let him, at his desk, look into their 
upturned faces, catching the inspiration that vision can give him and 
being moved by its sympathy. Were he standing with his peasant 
flock about him, he would not speak to them as if they were philo- 
sophers or poets, nor will he write to them thus if he has placed 
himself in their presence and in imagination summoned them before 
him. . 
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‘While popularity is, perhaps, the highest excellence in a pastoral 
style, vulgarity is, perhaps, the greatest blot, and a great danger. It 
is one thing to be lowly ; quite another to be low. The preacher’s 
own tact and refinement must guide him here; above all, his own 
reverence for the Word he preaches and desires to bring home in its 
loftiness and lowliness to the hearts before him. Zeke Jacob’s ladder, 
his sermons should reach down to the sleepers of earth, not quite losing, 
however, the grace of angelic message, or the glory from the throne of 
God.’ 


We quote a few sentences more :— 


‘One word of practical advice he ventures to add, and one the 
importance of which he believes will warrant its appearance here, at 
the end. It is this: That every one on whom rests the duty of 
preaching or preparing to preach the Word of God, should read, as 
part of his rule of life, some portion—say a chapter—of the Bible, in 
English, every day. If he should miss one day, the loss is easily sup- 
plied ; and should the daily task ever seem irksome, let him think 
how regularly many a man reads the daily paper, and compare the 
value of such reading—however good it may be in its own way—with 
the value of that one daily chapter of the Word of God.’ 


The whole drift and tone of this exhortation (very right 
and good in itself) testifies painfully to the low atmosphere of 
the Church of Rome in one great department of the preacher’s 
spiritual life and sources of knowledge. Rome is haunted by 
a spirit of almost insane bibliophobia. This ignoble terror 
extends to her teaching priests. Think how one of our really 
great preachers bends over his Bible ; how he inspects every 
tissue, and analyses every fibre, of psalm, prophecy, epistle, 
gospel, with the microscope of the lexicon and the scalpel of 
analytical criticism ; how the slightest perversion of the mean- 
ing would haunt him like a mendacity or a dishonour ; and 
then turn to this significant piece of advice to preachers— 
‘read some portion of the Bible—say a chapter—zn English 
every day.’ Shades of St. Jerome and St. Chrysostom, has it 
come to this? 


We commend again this Life of a great Roman Catholic 
preacher to the attention of those who are anxious to improve 
the English pulpit. And we repeat our moral, that it affords 
precious safeguards against two growing evils—the ambition 
of worldly rhetoric which invades the sanctuary in days when, 
with the growth of democracy, eloquence is the path to place 
and power; and the ignorance of that dogmatic theology 
which is the preacher’s only safeguard against serious error, 
and the best guarantee of the spiritual interests of the people. 
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Our congregations ask for bread, and will not be fed with 
stones, however valuable. ‘They ask for a fish, and will find 
no nutriment in a serpent, though it be more subtle than any 


beast of the field.’ 


ArT. IIIL—A FRENCH DIOCESAN. 


1. Vie de Mgr. Dupanloup. Par M. L’ABBE F. LAGRANGE. 
Quatri¢me édition. (Paris, 1884.) 

2. Life of Mgr. Dupanloup. By the ABBE F, LAGRANGE; 
translated from the French by LADY HERBERT. (London, 
1885.) 

3. iar i a’Enfance et de Feunesse. Par E. RENAN, 
Treizi¢me édition. (Paris, 1886.) 

4. Les Catholiques Libéraux. ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ 
1884. 15 Aoft, 15 Décembre. 


IN very early forms of art it sometimes happens that the 
desire for completeness is fatal to the effect intended in the 
picture. The too faithful artist rightly feels that from no 
single point of view can the whole of his subject be seen and 
rendered: and if the front is important, it does not follow that 
the back and sides are to be ignored. A really exhaustive 
portrait must represent the whole man ; and so the painter 
walks all round him, and conscientiously transfers to his 
paper all that he sees, from north and south and east and 
west. The result may be cumbrous and shapeless ; it may 
recall no known specimen of humanity; it may be, in the 
phrase of Herodotus, ‘like anything rather than a man ;’ but, 
at all events, it is complete; it leaves out nothing; no one 
can ask any further questions or present any fresh facts in 
regard to the subject thus displayed. 

A like method has become common among biographers, 
with something like the same results. It seems ungrateful to 
complain about a book so carefully elaborated and so rich in 
helpful thoughts, as the Life of Bishop Dupanloup, written by 
the Abbé Lagrange, and translated by Lady Herbert; but 
its true worth is seriously impaired by the danger which is 
threatening almost to destroy the very conception of biography. 
For surely in writing a man’s life, as in painting a man’s por- 
trait, the skill of omission is essential to the value of the work. 
A map is not a picture, and annals are not biography. A 
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writer who loads page after page and chapter after chapter 
with details, often absolutely homogeneous and only evincing 
over again some trait already fully described and fastened in 
the reader’s mind, may render important services to history, 
but he fails of the true work of a biographer. He may pre- 
serve the materials out of which a later writer may conceive 
and portray the great man’s character ; he may contribute 
for the student of a period one aspect of the events; he may 
illustrate with new specimens and instances the truths of 
ethics ; but he does not give to the world at large that help 
which should be all men’s gain froma noble life ; he does not 
set before us the character that was beyond all characteristics, 
and beneath all energy and skill in action ; he does not make 
us see, in its unity and uniqueness, the moral form that lived 
and wrought ; he does not bear into our minds a fresh pre- 
sence, to be henceforward, as it were, of the privy council of 
our life, a voice to be listened for, a witness to be remembered, 
a rebuke for all faint-heartedness. We may, perhaps, be able 
to get such an image out of the big volumes and the throng 
of incidents ; but we must get it for ourselves, with more ex- 
pense of time and industry and patience than most men care 
to give to the task. And so the power of the story never 
comes to many who would have had real help from a clear 
and vivid picture, bold and salient and strong in its presen- 
tation of that which was at the heart of the eventful life—the 
man who lived it. The first virtue of a biographer is to seein 
statuesque distinctness the character which he would make 
us see; the second is to be ruthless and audacious in omis- 
sions. To borrow a metaphor from Mr. Browning, the bio- 
grapher must recognize his limitations in the selection of 
details just as a cabin-passenger must remember the scanty 
space allowed him as he chooses what he will take with him on 
his voyage. It would be delightful to take everything he 
values and enjoys ; but then— 

‘ Alas, friend, here’s the agent—is ’t the name ? 

The captain, or whoever ’s master here— 

You see him screw his face up ; what ’s his cry 

Ere you set foot on shipboard? ‘Six feet square !”’ 
And, in spite of all that a sensitive and enthusiastic nature is 
inclined to regard as absolutely indispensable, the cabin- 
passenger—and the biographer—must 
‘Understand what six feet mean, 

Compute and purchase store accordingly.’ ! 


1 Bishop Blougram’s Apology. R. Browning’s Poetical Works, vol. 
Vv. p. 266. 
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And yet the biographer of Mgr. Dupanloup might well 
plead that there never was a life much more difficult to bring 
within the compass of artistic treatment than his. The times 
through which he lived, his continual prominence and energy, 
the great variety of his gifts and of their uses, his restless 
readiness of tongue and pen, his fights and friendships, his 
unhesitating acceptance of every task that a conspicuous 
position could attract—these are causes which might seem to 
preclude all hope of unity in the portrayal of his life. And 
it was, perhaps, impossible for anyone writing so near to the 
events ‘quorum pars magna fuit,’ and writing from the 
standpoint of the Abbé Lagrange, to keep down in due sub- 
ordination, or to compress in just proportions, the details of 
controversy and policy and administration which increase the 
bulk and diminish the effect of these volumes. But we cannot 
help regretting the result: most of all for the fear lest in the 
range and speed and din and glare of the public life men will 
lose sight of the real greatness which was in Mgr. Dupanloup. 
There have been many who have been as brilliant as he upon the 
stage of history ; many who have in the long run exercised far 
more effect upon the course of affairs. But there are other traits 
in his life and work which seem to belong to a very rare type 
of character, which look as though they came out of that 
inner strength and purity which lift a man at once into the 
very first rank, and make him really worth watching and 
remembering. 

One would like to be quit, as soon as may be, of the un- 
gracious business of finding fault. That task can never be 
less welcome than when one deals with a ‘labour of love, 
such as Lady Herbert has achieved in translating the work of 
the Abbé Lagrange. But the translation suffers seriously 
from a great mistake of judgment. It was open to Lady 
Herbert to translate theAbbé’s French quite accurately: in 
which case no one would have complained if the French had 
shown through the English, if the strong and salient charac- 
teristics of the original had defied the effort of translation, 
and the English been brackish, as it were, with French. Or 
the conception and title of a translation might have been 
abandoned, and we might have had an English presentation 
of the Bishop’s life, based upon the Abbé’s work, and gathered 
out of his volumes ; in which case the language might have 
been pure and natural English, and the bulk of the book 
judiciously retrenched. But Lady Herbert has adopted 
neither of these plans. We have neither the accuracy of 
translation nor the attractiveness of an independent work. 
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Phrases and sentences are here and there omitted: it would 
not be too much to say that, regarded as a translation, the 
book seems quite recklessly inaccurate : but still the language 
in many passages is plainly hindered and disfigured by the 
influence of the French idiom. One instance will suffice to 
show the extent of the freedom with which the original has 
been treated. The Abbé Lagrange writes :— 


‘C’est & lui-méme que nous devons ce que nous allons pouvoir 
raconter de ses premitres années. Chateaubriand a dit de ses 
Mémoires, “Si telle partie de ce travail m’a plus attaché que telle 
autre, c’est ce qui regarde ma jeunesse, le coin le plus ignoré de ma 
vie.” On pourrait ajouter, et le plus révélateur. Non certes “pour 
remonter le cours de ses belles années” comme Chateaubriand, mais 
dans un sentiment autrement sérieux, de profonde humilité et de 
reconnaissance, l’Abbé Dupanloup, en 1848, pendant une retraite qu’il 
fit 4 Issy, se plut a écrire, sous l’ceil de Dieu, de simples notes, 4 
Pusage de son me, intitulées, Souvenirs de ce que j'ai fait de mal et 
de ce que Dieu m'a fait de bien.’ 


Now the corresponding passage in Lady Herbert’s book is 
this :— 


‘We owe to himself the account of his early years. Chateau- 
briand says in his Memoirs, “ If any portion of this work has been 
more interesting to me than the other, it relates to my youth, that 
unknown corner of my life.” With a‘far deeper feeling, and with 
intense humility and gratitude, the Abbé Dupanloup in 1848, during 
a retreat at Issy, wrote some simple notes on his childhood for the 
good of his own soul, and which he headed with the words, Recollec- 
tions of what I have done wrong, and of the good which God has done 
to me.’? 


Some comments might be made on the grammar of these 
words ; but they are quoted here only to illustrate the extreme 
liberty which again and again is taken in dealing with the 
original. Instances at least as marked might be multiplied to 
almost any extent: thus twenty-five lines of French at the 
beginning of chapter xxix., concerning the Abbé Dupanloup’s 
grief for his mother’s death, are represented by eight lines of 
English. This is surely inconsistent with the title of a 
translation ; and the importance of insisting on accuracy in 
such matters forbids its being left without very serious censure. 

At the same time there cannot be claimed for the English 
version the counterbalancing advantage of having got clear 
from the peculiar characteristics of the French: ‘I embrace 
you with all my heart’ ; ‘how useful such little gifts are to- 


' Vie de Mgr. Dupaniloup, tome i. p. 3. 
* Life of Mgr. Dupantloup, vol. i. p. 2. 
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wards young men’; ‘an eminent catechist, the hope and am- 
bition of all mothers’—such expressions as these keep the 
flitting sense of the original always hovering about the reader’s 
mind ; the French idiom is seen, as it were, out of the corner 
of his eye, while he is looking at the page of English. 

Lastly (and the word is written with real relish), far more 
care should be given to the revision of the proof-sheets. ‘ Its 
fame resounded far beyond the diocese, and was as eagerly 
read by the laity as by the clergy’ :! ‘ Another admirable play 
of Sophocles, the @dipus at Colonna’ :* ‘Oculi omnium in te 
sperant, Domine, et tu das illi escam in tempore opportuno ’ §— 
the sight of sentences like these seriously interrupts the en- 
joyment of any book. 

There : the graceless and unwelcome part of the critic’s 
work is done at last, and we may turn to look at the life and 
character which Lady Herbert is most rightly anxious to set 
before the mind and heart of English readers. Let us first 
try to form some idea of the ways by which the great Bishop 
of Orleans was trained for all his work ; then let us glance at 
the astonishing activity of his life, the ceaseless and brilliant 
energy with which he threw himself into all the manifold com- 
plexity of strife and stir around him, the zeal and versatility 
with which he took the tasks of twenty men; and then let us 
pause to look rather more steadily at those aspects of his career 
which seem to yield, as we gaze at them, the gravest, highest 
lessons which he has to teach us. 


Félix Antoine Philibert Dupanloup was born on January 3, 
1802, at the village of Saint Félix, between Annecy and 
Chambéry, and the former of these two places was the scene 
of his childhood. He began life with no advantages to make 
success or greatness likely ; nay, with hindrances as serious as 
could well beset him. All that helped him in his early years 
he owed to the love and self-denial of his mother ; and in his 
letters and elsewhere it is easy to see the depth of reverence 
and affection with which he owned the debt. There are 
graceful, loving letters from the young seminarist :— 

‘Bonne mre, je t’aime, je pense 4 toi dans mon travail ; je dis, c’est 
pour Dieu et pour ma mére. . . . Adieu, ma mere, je vais aller a la 
messe de minuit ; je prierai pour toi ce Dieu nouveau-né, qui eut 
une mére aussi et l’aimait bien tendrement. Ton tendre fils.’ (Vol. i. 
p- 64.) 

1 Vol. i. p. 351. 

2 Vol. i. p. 457. Travellers to Einsiedeln should be warned not to seek 
it, according to Lady Herbert’s directions, in the Black Forest (i. 93). 
+ VOL i. ip. 17. : 
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She enters into the first and inmost thoughts of his life as 
a priest : ‘ Mais, pour moi, vois-tu, il n'y a qu’une seule per- 
sonne que je désire 4 ma premiére messe, et c’est ma mére’! 
(p. 86). Throughout all those stages of his work in which such 
an arrangement was possible he lived with his mother, and 
when he was Superior of St. Nicolas he secured for her a 
lodging close by, and never passed a single day without going 
to see her. But when she was dying, at the age of seventy, 
only a few weeks before her son was made Bishop of Orleans, 
he felt how far his care and loyalty had stayed below the level 
of his mother’s self-forgetful tenderness, and there are very 
touching words in the pages that tell of those days in his life :— 


‘Je bénis Dieu de ces dernitres années. Mais auparavant tout 
avait été peine. . . Et je ne parle pas de toutes les peines que je lui 
donnais par ma froideur, mon indifférence apparente, mes duretés. 
Oh! qu'il faut prendre garde que le prétre n’éteigne le fils. Ce ne 
peut étre la volonté de Dieu’ (tome i. p. 525). 


Again, as he looks back very soon after her death, he 
writes :— 


‘ Depuis que jel’ai perdue, je vois qu’elle tenait dans mon cceur et 
dans ma vie une place immense. Je lui donnais peu de temps ; ma 
vie était ailleurs ; mais il n’y avait rien dans ma vie et dans mon temps 
ou elle ne fut. Ilya mille choses auxquelles je m’apercois que je 
ne tenais qu’a cause d’elle ; je les aimais parce que ces choses lui 
faisaient plaisir. Aujourd’hui que ma mére n’y est plus, toutes ces 
choses sont mortes pour moi. Je sens que dans les choses méme les 
plus indifférentes, ma mére y était ’( p. 529). 


One may venture thus to dwell on the love of the mother 
and the son, not only for the other instances which it may 
recall of great lives moved by a like force, but also because it 
had an unshared power over Félix Dupanloup. In face he 
was very singularly like his mother, and many traits of his 
character he drew from her. She is said to have been’ digne 
de ce culte filial : femme extérieurement trés-simple, mais belle 
et riche nature ; d’une culture ordinaire, mais avec des qualités 
qui ne l’étaient pas : une trempe énergique, une sensibilité pro- 
fonde, un rare bon sens, une ardente foi? It is not hard to 
trace in the bishop’s thoughts and life the reappearance of most 
of these characteristics. 

His school-days began at Annecy ; but the tokens of pro- 
mise soon encouraged a great venture, and with very scanty 


1 Cf. Souvenirs @enfance, E. Renan, p. 176: ‘Le plus beau trait du 
caractére de M. Dupanloup était l'amour qu’il avait pour sa mére.’ 
* Vie de Mgr. Dupantloup, i. 521. 
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means and manifold anxiety his mother decided to take him 
to Paris, whither they came with an aunt and acousin towards 
the end of 1809, when little Félix was between seven and 
eight ; and there he was presently sent to school at the Collége 
Sainte-Barbe. At about this time, when he was ten or eleven 
years old, he had an experience which, discouraging as it 
seemed, probably bore good fruit in his later work. He learnt 
how children should zo¢ be dealt with : the dreary, ill-arranged 
catechizing at St. Etienne du Mont, and the stiffness and dry- 
ness of the old priest who heard his first confession, probably 
often came back to him as a useful and warning memory. At 
twelve and a half, having been rejected at St. Séverin as too 
young to be prepared for his first communion, he found his 
way to St. Sulpice. His biographer has good reason for the 
words, ‘le voila ot Dieu Il’attend: tout son avenir allait se 
décider la’ (tome i. p. 13). 

Since the time of M. Olier the work of catechizing had 
been foremost in the care and fame of St. Sulpice. By the 
elaboration of catechisms and the devotion of catechists the 
parish had first been lifted out of the abyss of neglect and 
misery and infidelity and vice into which it had sunk, and 
the whole scheme of catechetical instruction had been elabo- 
rated to conspicuous excellence.' Félix Dupanloup felt at 
once, it may be with the dawning sensitiveness of the future 
catechist, the height and beauty of the work that was going 
on : ‘il y avait la comme une atmosphére de silence, de religion, 
de recueillement, de docilité, de sincérité qui me toucha’ (p. 14). 
He joined the class at once, and was drawn still further into 
sympathy and confidence by the simple kindliness with which 
he was welcomed. He tells the story very frankly and charm- 
ingly in his Entretiens sur le catéchisme, whence it is drawn 
by M. Lagrange. Thenceforward St. Sulpice, its teaching, 
its discipline, its character, its friendships, became the fashion- 
ing and animating forces of his life. There he was prepared 
for his first communion and for confirmation.? There he first 


1 Cf. Méthode de Saint Sulpice dans la direction des catéchismes 
(Paris: Lecoffre, 1874): a complete account of all the details in the 
system, organization, and arrangement of the various kinds of catechisms. 

? He found at St. Sulpice a very different confessor from his old friend 
at St. Etienne, and he tells in a few graceful words the happiness that 
came to him after he first went for confession to M. de Keravenant: ‘Je 
sortis trés-heureux. Je me souviens encore du bonheur et de l’entrain 
avec lesquels j’allai, ce jour-la, faire une partie de barres au Luxembourg. 
Jamais je ne m’étais senti si léger, jamais mes camarades ne m/’avaient 
vu si intrépide 4 la course, sans se douter de ce qui, ce jour-la, m’avait 
encore rendu meilleur coureur qu’a l’ordinaire’ (tome i. p. 17). 
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received the Holy Eucharist, and knew ‘les mystérieux 
épanchements de lame émue d’un enfant dans le Coeur de 
Jésus-Christ, qui lui réserve pour ce solennel et doux moment 
ses plus ineffables tendresses’ (p. 23). There he was confirmed ; 
there the thought of seeking Holy Orders grew gradually 
clearer and less timid in his mind ; and thence he was sent, 
‘with a free burse,’ towards the close of 1815 to ‘la Petite Com- 
munauté,’ a school in close alliance with St. Sulpice, ‘destinée 
a chercher et a soutenir les vocations sacerdotales’ (p. 28). 
There he stayed for three years with many troubles in them ; 
for M. Poiloup, the Superior, was young and misunderstood 
the lad ; he missed the considerateness and affection of his 
friends at St. Sulpice, and the happiest and perhaps the most 
fruitful hours in these years were those in which he was taken, 
with the other boys of the community, to the Catéchisme de 
Persévérance at the well-loved church. But it was a welcome 
change when he was removed, according to the usual course 
of training, to the Seminary of St. Nicolas—the seminary to 
which some fifteen years later he was to come again, as its 
superior. There for three years he worked hard, with happi- 
ness and success. But probably the most important element 
gained at this time in his preparation for the positions to 
which he was afterwards called came by two friendships—one 
with the two brothers De Moligny, who welcomed him to their 
beautiful home at Courcelles; the other with the Duc de 
Rohan, who, after a terrible sorrow, had turned his back upon 
the world and was now on the verge of his Ordination to the 
priesthood. He formed a sudden and close friendship with 
the young Dupanloup, who thenceforward was constantly at 
La Roche-Guyon, the Duke’s chateau by the Seine. Among 
the group of friends whom he met there he probably learnt 
lessons which stood him in good stead through all his subse- 
quent work, while at the same time he came under the wise 
and encouraging and helpful influence of M. Borderies, after- 
wards Bishop of Versailles. To his influence he ascribed a 
new beginning in his life, and probably he understood the 
impulse and the power which most told upon him: ‘Je 
trouvais quelqu’un qui m’aimait et qui m’estimait ; aimait et 
estimait ce quil y avait de bon en moi, pour le rendre 
meilleur: il en avait l’espoir, le désir, et me le faisait sentir.’ ! 
It was under these conditions that he gradually received into 
himself the best characteristics of the clergy of the French 

1 Tome i. p. 51. Some years later he added in a marginal note to 


these words the characteristic thought: ‘C’est tout le secret de l’action 
sur les Ames.’ 
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Church, and began to drink in the spirit which was to be 
secured for his lifelong help by the next stage in his educa- 
tion— the four years which he spent at Issy and at St. Sulpice.! 
‘Le nom de Saint-Sulpice doit m’étre cher jusqu’au dernier 
soupir,’ he says himself ; ‘]’évéque d’Orléans est un vrai enfant 
de Saint-Sulpice’ .. . ‘nul n’en a plus avidement recueilli et 
plus fidélement gardé l’esprit’ (tome i. 55) adds his biographer. 
It is probably impossible to enter rightly into his character 
and work without a thorough study of the famous seminary 
to which he owed so much. And such a study would have 
elements of fascinating interest: for two books have lately 
been given to the world which deserve comparison, and might 
perhaps throw a good deal of light on one another. The first 
is M. Renan’s Souvenirs d’enfance et de jeunesse, in which he 
gives us, with characteristic grace and insolence, with an unfail- 
ing power of attraction and of repulsion, his account of the 
character and work of Issy and St. Sulpice. The other is 
M. Icard’s large and exhaustive volume entitled 7raditions de 
la Compagnie des Prétres de Saint-Sulpice. Here we have a 
full description of the whole course of teaching and training and 
discipline, in life and thought, in mind and morals, adopted 
with the candidates for Ordination: beginning from such simple 
virtues as not crossing one’s legs and not putting one’s elbows 
on the table, and ‘ne déployant pas sa serviette avant que les 
personnes les plus respectables n’aient déployé la leur,’ ?and go- 
ing on to the highest conceptions and means of progress, ethical, 
intellectual, and spiritual, in the Christian and the priestly life. 
The book is elaborate and thoughtful, and, taken together with 
such light as M. Lagrange and M. Renan, from very different 
quarters, cast upon it, might give us a vivid and valuable insight 
into the real life and worth of St. Sulpice.? But the inquiry 
would go far beyond the utmost limits of this article. It must 
suffice here to mark the great part which Issy and St. Sulpice 
had in the life of Félix Dupanloup. It was no little thing that 
he came to know at this time the Pére de Ravignan and the 
Pére Lacordaire : ‘4 but the real work of these years is told in two 

1 ¢Le grand Séminaire du diocése de Paris, c’est le Séminaire Saint- 
Sulpice, composé lui-méme en quelque sorte de deux maisons, celle de 
Paris et la succursale d’Issy, ott lon fait les deux années de philosophie. 
Ces deux Séminaires n’en font, & proprement parler, qu'un seul. L’un 
est la suite de l’autre ; tous deux se réunissent en certaines circonstances ; 
la congrégation qui fournit les maitres est laméme.’ E. Renan, Souvenirs 
a@ enfance et de jeunesse, p. 200. Félix Dupanloup was at Issy from 1821 
to 1823, at St. Sulpice from 1823 to 1825. 

2 M. Icard, 7raditions, etc. p. 125. 

3 Cf. also M. Olier’s Pietas Seminarit Sancti Sulpitit (Lecoffre, 1885). 

4 His estimate of and relations with the iatter would reward a careful 
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sentences; ‘Za vie surnaturelle s établit dés lors en moi dans 
une certaine solidité qui a depuis souffert bien des affaiblisse- 
ments, mais qui ne s’est guere démentie gri¢évement, je le 
crois’ (p. 58). And then, ‘C’est 14 que l’ordre divin et sur- 
naturel de /action pastorale sur les Ames commenga a métre 
révélé. . . . Depuis, tout ce qui n’est pas cela, tout ce qui 
n’est pas l’action pure sur les Ames, n’est rien pour moi’ (p. 72). 
The vivid and abiding sense of the supernatural ; the sure and 
solid realization of the things eternal and unseen ; the love and 
zeal for souls, supreme, engrossing, animating, and illuminat- 
ing: these surely were the two greatest and highest lessons 
that could be given to a man on the eve of his Ordination ; 
nothing better could be wished from any course of training 
than that a priest should trace back to it such gifts as these ; 
and no other enrichment of the mind and heart could go so 
far towards making him great with the lowliness of God’s 
servants. 

At the close of 1824 he was ordained deacon: but he re- 
mained still at St. Sulpice, until, on December 18, 1825, he was 
admitted to the priesthood, by Mgr. de Quélen, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. That prelate, together with M. Borderies, had 
long seen the exceptional character and gifts of the young 
cleric ; he was summoned at once to live at the archiepisco- 
pal palace, as one of a group of priests gathered there by 
the Archbishop for study and for special work; and, by an 
act of remarkable discernment, his energy was concentrated at 
once on that which was probably the very best and most 
successful bit of work he ever did—the catechisms in the little 


chapel by the Church of the Assumption, which was then 


taking the place of the still closed Madeleine. 

As one reads his life and certain of his writings this part 
of his manifold labours comes out gradually but clearly into 
its due prominence ; and it was most dear and congenial to him. 
Init every gift of his mind and heart found full and unhindered 
play; it was rich in happiness and promise; and he himself, 
one may well believe, would after all have called it the greatest 
as well as the brightest work he ever did. In the midst of 
all the strife and fame and grandeur and applause he looked 
back to it with unchanged enthusiasm and affection ; to it he 
dedicated some of his most important books ;'! and it is with 


study. But, indeed, a separate article of considerable length might well 
be written on the one subject of his friendships and alliances with men 
such as Mgr. Borderies, M. de Montalembert, M. de Falloux, M. Thiers, 
M. Cousin. 

1 Especially Va@uvre par excellence, ou entretiens sur le catéchisme. 
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ebinietakcable sincerity that he heidi on this otded of his 
life in the great Eutretiens sur la prédication populaire, pub- 
lished when rhe was at the height of his glory in 1864 :— 


‘Si vous me permettiez ici, messieurs, un souvenir personnel, je 
vous dirais en toute simplicité, c’est aux Catéchismes que je dois 
tout.’ ‘Pour moi, ah! que les enfants, qui ont été mon premier 
amour et le premier dévouement de ma vie, en soient aussi le 
dernier.’ ! 


To the development and extension in his diocese of the work 
of catechizing he devoted his utmost energy and care; and 
some of his very best writing has this aim. The impression 
of the immense privilege and importance of such labours had 
been borne in to him at St. Sulpice; it was completed and 
ensured at the Chapel of the Assumption, and he retained it 
to the end of his life. He had already begun, during his dia- 
conate and before leaving the seminary, to bear some part in 
the work of the catechisms connected with the Madeleine; 
but it now became his especial charge, the appointed field for 
the powers of his ordained life ; and he threw himself into 
the duty with characteristic energy and with brilliant effect. ‘Il 
s’y absorbait tout entier ; et renoncant courageusement a tout 
ministére étranger a son ceuvre, a toute prédication dans Paris, 
il donnait a ses catéchismes tout son temps et tout son coeur’ 
(tome i. p. 91). To this one work he devoted himself wholly ; 
for the first six years he wrote out all his catechizings before- 
hand at full length.? ‘Son grand art était de donner de l’impor- 
tance atout’ (p.96). The characteristics and progress of every 
child in all the hundreds who formed his classes were recorded 
carefully in his note-books ; no care, no toil was spared ; and all 
his matchless gifts of eloquence and quickness and sympathy 
were lavished with delight and enthusiasm upon this one task. 
It is not strange that the catechisms became famous through- 
out and beyond France; nor that the young catechist soon 
found himself rich both in good repute and in affection ; nor 
yet that he clearly felt that his own soul and all his powers 


1 Entretiens sur la prédication populaire, pp. 434, 435- 

* Ibid. p. 200. There have been in our own Communion some who: 
have had wisdom and warm-heartedness enough to discern, as clearly as 
Mgr. Dupanloup did, the pre-eminent importance of catechizing as an in- 
tegral part in the work of a parish. An intimate friend of the late vicar 
of St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, can recall his saying: ‘ If I have ever done 
any good at all as a parish priest—which may well be doubted—it has 
been in my Saturday classes. I am more and more convinced every day 
I live that catechetical instruction is the only sure foundation on which 
you can properly build people up in the Faith.’ 
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were growing beyond all that he had anticipated in the 
strenuous and happy activity of congenial work. 

It is necessary to pass over several scenes of his life in this 
period, which do not admit of being summarily told: his 
relations with the Orleans princes; his foundation of the 
Academy of St. Hyacinth ; his share in the beginning of the 
great Conférences de Notre Dame (a work which brought him 
into close and delicate relations with Pére Lacordaire) ; and 
finally the tangled troubles which led to his removal from his 
trust at the Madeleine—the trust in which he could hardly 
have a successor, It was a heart-breaking sorrow and dis- 
appointment to him; but it was not long before Mgr. de 
Quélen found for him a task wholly apt for his heart and 
mind. For about eighteen months he was a curate at St. 
Roch ; and then, in the late autumn of 1837, he was appointed 
Superior of the ‘Petit Séminaire de Saint Nicolas du Char- 
donnet ’—the school where he himself had been happy and 
distinguished as a boy. He had not held that post for twelve 
months when there came to the seminary a young Breton, who 
had just been gaining all the prizes in the distant college of 
Tréguier—a lad destined to attract attention to all places and 
people concerned in training him for his conspicuous and 
perhaps unique position as M. Ernest Renan. 

The chapter in the Souvenirs d’enfance which treats of 
this stage of M. Renan’s progress into prominence is cer- 
tainly of fascinating interest; and in language marked with 
all the fresh charm of a modesty that has never been over- 
worked he lays on Mgr. Dupanloup a very serious respon- 
sibility. ‘M. Dupanloup m/avait a la lettre transfiguré. Du 
pauvre petit provincial le plus lourdement engagé dans sa 
gaine, il avait tiré un esprit ouvert et actif’! The picture drawn 
of the life at Saint Nicolas deserves a study in detail, but 
three salient and suggestive points are all that may here be 
selected. They are points in Mgr. Dupanloup’s character 
and power which give the clue to a great deal of his subse- 
quent brilliancy. M. Renan leaves no doubt as to the strength 
and life that were in the Superior: ‘Il est certain qu'il 
écrasait tout autour de lui’ (p. 179). ‘Il fut pour moi ce qu’il 
était pour tous, un principe de vie’ (p. 177). He remarks in 
him already an extraordinary skill in making others work: ‘Ce 
qu'il était, c’était un éveilleur incomparable ; pour tirer de 
chacun de ses éléves la somme de ce qu'il pouvait donner, 
personne ne l’égalait’ (p. 179). And lastly he shows how 


1 Souvenirs, & ¢. p. 195. 
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evident already were the zzstinct and enthusiasm for education 
which were to form the impulse of many labours and many 
fights! : ‘ L’écrivain, l’orateur, chez lui, étaient de second ordre ; 
Véducateur était tout a fait sans égal’ (p. 178). Seven years 
later when he was turning away from St. Sulpice and from the 
thought of Ordination, M. Renan had occasion to recognize, as 
he frankly owns, a yet higher quality in his former teacher : 


‘Je trouvai chez M. Dupanloup cette grande et chaleureuse en- 
tente des choses de l’Ame qui faisait sa supériorité. Je fus avec lui 
d’une extréme franchise. Le cété scientifique lui échappa tout 4 
fait ; quand je lui parlai de critique allemande, il fut surpris .... 
Mais quel bon, grand et noble coeur! J’ai lA sous mes yeux un petit 
billet de sa main: ‘‘ Avez-vous besoin de quelque argent? ce serait 
tout simple dans votre situation. Ma pauvre bourse est & votre dis- 
position. Je voudrais pouvoir vous offrir des biens plus précieux .. .. 
Mon offre tout simple ne vous blessera pas, j’esptre”’ (Souvenirs, 
&c., pp. 323, 324). 


Bringing with him such powers and traits of character, 
Mgr. Dupanloup did not fail to work a great change in the 
narrow and flagging life of the ‘ Little Seminary. He widened 
the range, both of admission and of study: he invited lads to 
enter the school even though they had no intention of seeking 
Orders, and he recast the whole plan of the education in a far 
more liberal form. But all these changes, and the distinction 
and prosperity and opposition which they secured for the 
school, did far less to make the Superior famous and to hasten 
him into eminence than the strange affair in which he was 
called to play a chief part very soon after his appointment at 
St. Nicolas, and five or six months before Ernest Renan 
arrived there. It seems uncomely work to weigh evidence or 
peer into doubtful expressions in regard to scenes such as 
those around the deathbed of M.de Talleyrand. We are 
not concerned to estimate the moral or spiritual value of the 
recantation which he signed at last upon May Io, 1838; M. 
Renan has no doubt upon one side, and bestows on the trans- 
action some of his coldest, hardest, and brightest epigrams. 
M. Dupanloup and M. Lagrange seem equally clear upon 
the other side. What does strike one in the course of the 
transaction, according to either estimate of it, is the vulgarity 
(a vulgarity which certainly society, both ecclesiastical and 
general, did its best to encourage in the unhappy prince) of 


1 The weightiest and amplest of his writings were devoted to the same 
subject ; and for his great treatise upon Education M. Lagrange claims 
that it is ‘le plus élevé, sur cette matiére, le plus pénétrant, le plus com- 
plet, le plus éloquent . . . . qu’aura produit ce siécle’ (tome iii. p. 486). 
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the mind that at such a time, in such a matter, could presume 
upon prestige, and dawdle for effect, and think so much about 
dates and titles, and who would be pleased, and what the world 
would say, in regard to an act which, if it had any meaning at 
all, could be nothing more and nothing less than the late cry 
of a dying, sinful old man for the mercy he should have 
sought long before. What strikes one among the only conse- 
quences of which men can judge is that the young priest who 
was called to deal with this conspicuous and dilatory penitent, 
was lifted at once into a publicity which secured full scope 
and recognition for his many gifts. 

In 1845 differences of opinion between M. Dupanloup 
and Mgr. Affre (who had in 1840 succeeded Mgr. de Quélen), 
in regard to the management of the Seminary, led to his 
resigning the office of Superior ; but immediately afterwards 
he received considerable tokens of favour from Rome (to 
which he had already paid two visits) ; and early in 1846 the 
Archbishop of Paris made him a canon of Notre Dame. In 
that position he remained for three years—years remarkable 
for the development of his extraordinary power and the growth 
of his splendid fame as a preacher ; and also for the first stages 
of a struggle out of which he never entirely escaped, the 
great and complex struggle over the Education Law of 1850. 
The story of that fight allows of no abridgment which 
would bring it within the compass of a review ; it is the first 
of many passages in the remaining part of Mgr. Dupanloup’s 
life which are inseparable from the general history of France, 
and which must be left by the critic for the more deliberate 
treatment and estimate of the historian.'_ We would only try 
to follow the narrow thread of the personal life, as it passes, 
now clear and now obscured, through all the change and stir 
and stress of the great world ; and so following we must pause 
at the year 1849. The peculiar sorrow of that year has been 
already marked; on February 2, the mother whom he had 
loved so loyally was taken from him. About two months 
later he was appointed by M. de Falloux to the bishopric of 
Orleans. He was consecrated at Notre Dame on December g, 


1849.” 


1 For avery interesting account of the struggles in regard to education 
with which Mgr. Dupanloup was concerned, and of the way in which the 
best and most brilliant efforts of those with whom he stood were mis- 
represented and spoilt and baffled by the blindness of the Ultramontane 
press, cf. two articles by M. Leroy-Beaulieu, entitled ‘Les Catholiques 
Libéraux,’ Revue des Deux Mondes, 1884, 15 Aodt, 15 Décembre. 

2 The notes which he made in regard to his new work during the 
retreat preceding his consecration are of great beauty and value. 
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And here one is forced in sincere despair to give up trying 
to sketch his life or condense the record of his work. The art 
of abridgment has been much cultivated in this day of many 
examinations and well-informed shallowness ; but no Liebig of 
literature could possibly compress into a ‘Student’s Manual’ all 
the doings and difficulties and distinctions and distractions of 
the Bishop of Orleans during the nine-and-twenty years of his 
episcopate. There was not a detail of practical work through- 
out his diocese which escaped his swift and penetrating energy. 
His pastoral letters alone fill three large volumes.' There 
went out ‘circulaires incessantes au clergé pour enflammer son 
zele.’! Peter’s pence, charity, retreats, education, restoration of 
churches, catechisms, the cholera, devotions to the Blessed 
Sacrament, collections for Algiers, prayers for the Pope, con- 
firmations, clergy-houses, the duty of reading—these are but 
a few of the matters about which he strenuously and with 
insistence set towork. He required his clergy to give courses 
of continuous instruction for four years, and organized a scheme 
for securing that this should be done. Archdeacons, vicars- 
general, deans, all were routed out and arranged and set to 
work ; no one was forgotten or undisturbed, not even a beadle 
or a chorister. 

‘De méme pour sa maison é€piscopale. Pénétré de ce principe 
formulé par Saint Paul, qu’un évéque doit gouverner sa maison, 
praesse domui su, il a écrit, avec la dernitre précision, le réglement 
de chacun de ses domestiques, et il le leur mettait en mains dés qu’ils 
entraient chez lui’ (tome il. p. 246). 

Certainly he sustained the character which his old pupil 
gives him, ‘un éveilleur incomparable ;’ and if the same critic 
suggests that as a diocesan ‘il fut toujours plus aimé de ses 
laiques que de ses prétres, * it is not difficult to imagine some 
grounds for the statement. Universal affection is seldom se- 
cured by a raid on the vested rights of leisure or of sloth. Even 
M. Lagrange records that ‘quelques anciens prétres, qui 
croyaient faire pour le mieux en débitant toujours a leurs parois- 
siens les prénes de leur jeunesse, goiitaient peu ses avis, et 
surtout leur forme vive, * and one can imagine that a like result 


1 Nouvelles euvres chotisies, tomes v., vi., vii. Even into his relations 
with his clergy the Ultramontane press did not hesitate to intrude, 
sedulously stirring up suspicion and hostility against his work. Cf. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 1884, 15 Décembre, pp. 801, 806, 812, 814. It 
seems either discreditable or ominous that the authority of Rome could 
not secure at least a decent semblance of loyalty to the episcopate in a 
leading clerical journal. Cf. M. Legrange, ii. 144. 

2 E. Renan, Souvenirs d’enfance, p. 179. 

5 Tome ii. partie 1°, p. 53. 
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might come from a like display of energy in certain slumberous 
parts of England. But the Bishop of Orleans went straight 
ahead : ‘c’était un mauvais conseil’ (p. 53), he simply says, 
when some one had advised him to dilute his doses of episcopal 
tonic. He drew up systematic arrangements for missions and 
for retreats; he went everywhere, and made the shrewdest 
notes of all he saw: thus, in one place, ‘le curé m’a dit qu’il 
n’a pas de chandeliers de l’autel, et j’en trouve chez lui a 
toutes les cheminées ;’ in another, as to candidates for Confir- 
mation, ‘les garcons jamais en blouse; . . . on se croit tout 
permis avec une blouse’ (p. 63, zo¢e). He marked in this fashion 
the weak or strong points of all the 400 parishes in his diocese. 
He issued to every curé a paper of questions, intended to 
ascertain the ‘ Status Animarum’ within his cure; to some 
he sent privately ‘un autre questionnaire intitulé <é/e pastoral’ 
—a somewhat searching and particular document (tome ii. 
Pp. 77, note 2). He preached often, enthusiastically, brilliantly, 
fruitfully ; he reorganized and quickened afresh the cate- 
chisms in the cathedral ; he completely remodelled the Semi- 
naries, both Little and Great ; he got the cathedral restored and 
actively promoted the restoration of many parish churches ; 
he founded communities and systematized ‘devotions ;’ he 
glorified Joan of Arc, and fought the Préfet ; and no class of 
men, women, or children escaped his watchfulness or lacked 
his interest. 

Surely, one thinks, as even in this ludicrously inadequate 
fashion one hurries through the list of his labours, here was 
business enough for any man. Only one who had turned 
right away from all else to throw himself wholly into his 
diocese could give life or guidance to enterprises so many and 
so diverse. But all the while Mgr. Dupanloup was writing 
books enough to seem an amply sufficient outcome for all his 
time and strength ; one publisher alone offers us twenty-seven 
volumes ; M. Lagrange draws out a list of more than one hun- 
dred publications ; and some of these at least are works of real 
thought and originality.' Butthe thought of his energy becomes 
fairly astounding when we try to realize how to this pastoral and 
literary activity he added the toil and excitement of a public life 
as conspicuous and complex, perhaps, as any of hisday. There 
was hardly a controversy in which he did not figure as a cham- 
pion, hardly a crisis in which his influence did not tell. He left 


1 Especially valuable are the Entretiens sur la prédication populatre : 
vivid and interesting, sustaining throughout a very high and pure con- 
ception of the work of preaching. So, too, Lewuvre par excellence, ou 
entretiens sur le catéchisme. 
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no assailant undealt with, no challenge declined. With news- 
papers and ministers, with presidents and clergy, in Italy, in 
Belgium, with anyone and anywhere he was ready to do 
battle for any cause to which his fealty was pledged. When 
one recalls, however poorly, the struggles in which he bore a 
leading part—a part exposing him to fierce and unflagging 
criticism, a part imperilling his influence and credit day after 
day—one feels the rare force and courage that were in him, 
and the marvellous vigour and versatility which could at once 
meet the exacting claims of political life at such a time and 
surpass the demands of an important diocese. All the long 
and bitter strife about the temporal power of the Pope and 
the relations of the French Government with Garibaldi and 
with Victor Emmanuel ; the years and years of fighting in 
the field of education, while step by step religion was driven 
from its ground ; the contests in the French Academy, more 
successful apparently for a while, baulking M. Taine of his 
prize and deferring for ten years the admission of M. Littré ; 
the whole business of the Vatican Council in 1869 and 1870;! 
the war ; the National Assembly (in which he sat as a deputy) ; 
the Commune ; the National Assembly again ; the restoration 
of order and the negotiations with the Comte de Chambord— 
through these scenes lay the line of his ceaseless work, and 
there is hardly a chapter in the history of these eventful 
years that can be written without the frequent recurrence of 
his name. Prominent in the greatest struggles, yet finding 
time to make himself felt in the least as well, he never seemed 
to escape from the strain and noise of controversy. A restless 
life it was, from which at last he was called away to rest 
elsewhere : dying, after a long period of ill health, with all that 
the love of friends and the ministry of the Church could do 
to help him in that last of all his conflicts, on the 11th of 
October in the year 1878. 

‘Il y a eu un peu de bien. J’ai fait de mon mieux. Faz 
assez quoique mal travaillé’ So he wrote, with simple sincerity, 
in his last retreat at Einsiedeln barely a month before his 
death. There is surely a deep and solemn pathos to be felt in 
the words when we recall the threats and dangers amidst 
which they were written, and the changes which have been 
hastened on in France since he was taken from the fight. 
‘Ses derniers regards sur les choses de ce monde étaient 
tristes ; il voyait venir, pour la France et pour |’Eglise, les 

1 The account of the bearing of the Liberal Catholics of France, in 


egard to the Syllabus and the Council, given by M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
in the second of the articles cited above, is full of interest. 
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calamités qu'il avait voulu conjurer... il ne se faisait aucune 
illusion sur les maux qui nous menagaient.’! A strange 
sequel has lately been written to the story of his public life. 
Mgr. Isoard, the Bishop of Annecy, has published a book en- 
titled Czug années, 1879-1884. In his preface he gives us a list 
of the various acts of legislation adopted by the French Go- 
vernment in their plan of campaign against the Church. It is 
indeed an instructive bit of history, well worth studying and 
remembering ; and perhaps Mgr. Isoard hardly exaggerates 
the consequent state of affairs when he writes: ‘ Le mal dont 
souffre actuellement en France la Religion Catholique, c’est la 
difficulté d’étre.’? 

We would not incur the just indignation of M. Lagrange 
by attributing to Mgr. Dupanloup the blame for this swift 
sequence of disasters.? But the life of a public man cannot 
be regarded as a Greek drama: it is not complete in itself ; 
its last chapter is only relatively last ; it is inseparably knit 
into the ceaseless tragedy of history. One’s attention is 
arrested, and one’s judgment held in suspense, when the im- 
mediate sequel of a man’s work is the helpless defeat of all 
for which he strove. Not that the very highest qualities of 
insight and justice and self-sacrifice and strength are in this 
world a sufficient security against failures which may seem 
even final. The turbid flood that rushes down gathered its 
force and volume far back in distant hills from many tributary 
streams, and no skill or toil, or even goodness, of one man or 
of one generation may avail to check it: ‘ They shall but deliver 
their own souls by their righteousness ;’ ‘ They only shall be 
delivered, but the land shall be desolate. And then there 
are those stories of martyrdom in life, of the prophet’s 
anguish in his helpless wisdom, when he alone has seen how 
the ruin could be stayed and no one would give heed to him, 
or make the only sacrifice that could avail—stories sad as his 
of whom it was written— 


Eirep tony popynv youn, Anpoobeves, Eyes, 
Owror’ av “EAAnvev jptev “Apns Maxedav.* 


Thoughts such as these, and graver records too, should 
make us shrink from ever judging a man’s work by its appa- 
rent and immediate outcome in history. But yet, when the 
reverses are so quick and cruel as those which have fallen on 
the French Church since the death of Mgr. Dupanloup, one is 


1 Lagrange, tome iii. p. 460. 2 Isoard, Cing Années, p. xvi. 
5 Cf. Lagrange, tome iii. p. 495. 

* Plutarch, Biot rev 8éxa pyroper, p. 681. 
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forced to look back over the pages of his life, and to ask 
whether there are no traits which change colour, as it were, 
in the glare of such a sequel; whether nothing could have 
been done, nothing otherwise conceived, which might have 
checked that wide havock of all faith and virtue and nobility 
which seems to be sweeping over France. 

Could nothing have been done by any venture of courage, 
at any risk, to break away from that sinister and crippling in- 
fluence by which Rome will never suffer a Church to be 
sincerely national, or to enter with freedom and reality into the 
life and genius of a great people? ‘Subject Churches every- 
where, and sister Churches nowhere:’ there is the maxim 
that seems to doom Catholicism to defeat wherever, in the 
midst of a nation that is waking up to a new consciousness of 
itself, its powers, and its character, the jealous majesty of 
Rome controls the policy of Churchmen. The Church must 
be free for vivid, rapid, and whole-hearted sympathy with all 
the truth and good that are astir about it ; it must be able 
without one backward glance, one moment of waiting for 
permission, to look into the face of modern life and form its 
own judgment and take its own course ; it must not be inter- 
rupted in the strenuous and exacting task of. understanding 
every detail of the character with which it deals ; and then it 
will not fail to do for this age what it has done for ages past. 
But David cannot meet Goliath in Saul’s armour. And 
nations that have learnt what freedom really means will not 
long allow the highest sphere of national life to be occupied 
by the submissive agents of a foreign Court.! 

The aspect of Catholicism in France, as it falls back before 
the vehemence with which the allied forces of progress and 
of vice assail it, is stubbornly Roman. It is also to a great 
extent unhistorical and effeminate. And here, it must be 
owned, we touch a serious flaw in Mgr. Dupanloup’s creden- 
tials for greatness. Few things are more distressing than to 
mark in some French city the manifest signs which show that 
the Church is losing hold of the more active and vigorous life 
of the place—that the men are drifting away from Christianity; 
and then, as we go into the cathedral or principal church, to 
find that Catholicism is represented, not by the calm and 
austere dignity of its historic greatness, but by the tawdry 
vulgarity of tasteless decorations, by a stream of feeble novel- 


1 Cf. Leroy-Beaulieu, Revue des Deux Mondes, 1884, 15 Décembre, 
pp. 830 and 834-40, a passage full of suggestive thoughts concerning the 
relation of the Church to the cause of liberty. Cf. also M. Renan’s 
Souvenirs, p. 190 (ed. 1886). 
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ties in sentimental devotions, by a ceaseless and monotonous 
harping upon the latest, the most disputable, the most ex- 
acting and the least commanding of dogmas. Even good men 
may lack the patience that is needed to discern the inner 
strength disguised by all these flimsy, unbecoming robes ; and 
others have little difficulty in making the whole thing seem 
contemptible. It must be feared that Bishop Dupanloup did 
very little to preserve or to recall for the French Church that 
ancient severity and self-restraint by which she might com- 
mand the respect of her opponents and teach her children the 
true secret of strength in conflict. For instance, in a critical 
anxiety of his life: 


‘Il multipliait les neuvaines, courait 4 tous les autels, faisait des 
voeux, briilait des cierges. Car il avait non seulement de la dévotion, 
mais des dévotions. . . . Le 2 janvier, nouvelles alarmes: alors, neu- 
vaine 4 Sainte-Geneviéve, et voeu, non plus du chapelet, mais du 
rosaire tous les jours. . . . Puis, aux approches de la féte de Saint 
Frangois-de-Sales, nouvelle neuvaine 4 ce grand Saint de la Savoie. 
Pritres 4 la Vierge de Saint-Sulpice, 4 la Vierge fidéle, 4 la Vierge trés- 
prudente, partout.’ ! 


This is not the tone or aspect of Christianity which will re- 
tain or regain the allegiance of thoughtful and vigorous minds 
in an age of frank inquiry. 

One more influence there was which must have hindered 
Mgr. Dupanloup from that calmness of judgment and single- 
ness of sight and reserve of strength which greatness needs. 
Probably for most men it is true that, when once they have 
attained to a sufficient discernment of their powers and their 
tasks, the less they hear of praise the better they will do their 
work. The resolutions that tell upon the course of history are 
formed and held in silence. When the air is still and the din of 
human voices dies away, then the leaders of men see clearly and 
think truly ; then the inner Voice is heard without distraction. 
Noartist paints his best if admiring friends arealways chattering 
in his studio ; and perhaps the finest work of all has been done 
in the years before even one word of encouragement or praise 
broke in upon the loneliness in which a great man trusted the 
truth he saw. But round Mgr. Dupanloup there was ever a 
full chorus of enthusiastic admiration ; he lived in a hubbub 
of superlatives ; everything he did or said or wrote surpassed 
everything he had done or said or written in the past ; and 
whatever hard things his enemies might say of him, his friends 
could always hurry up with fresh stores of reassuring pane- 


1 Lagrange, i. 524. 
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gyrics. Doubtless much allowance must be made for French 
effusiveness ; but he would have been a stronger man, and 
would probably have rendered to the Church more lasting 
service, if he had been suffered sometimes to work, even for a 
while, unpraised. 

In the interesting chapter which closes the work of M. 
Lagrange, and is ruthlessly omitted by Lady Herbert, the 
Abbé sketches in outline the generous labours of Mgr. Du- 
panloup in the bishopric of souls, the work of the ministry ; 
and then he says (before he passes on to the political and con- 
troversial life): ‘ Voila ce qu'il a fait pour |’Eglise, au sein de 
lEglise ; mais, si grand que cela soit, il semble que ce soit peu 
encore devant I’éclat de ses luttes au dehors pour cette sainte 
épouse de Jésus-Christ.! We cannot help feeling inclined to 
reverse the preference in that comparison. We believe that 
the real greatness of the Bishop of Orleans will be found, not 
in the splendid exercise of his conspicuous gifts, not in his 
famous battles or eager altercations, not where the applause 
and clamour were loudest all around him, but in the patient 
and loving care with which he watched and worked for the 
peace and welfare of single souls ; in his gentle, truthful coun- 
sels for the highest life ; in his tenderness of ministry to little 
children ; in the utter self-surrender with which he sought to 
serve his Lord; in the wisdom and severity with which he 
strove through silent days and nights of prayer, to keep his 
own soul pure and true and humble, amidst all the toil, the 
anxiety, and the honour to which God had called him. 


ArT. IV.—AN ENGLISH MARTYR BISHOP. 


Fames Hannington, D.D., &c., First Bishop of Eastern Equa- 
torial Africa. A History of his Life and Work, 1847- 
1885. By E. C. DAwsoNn, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Thomas’s Church, Edinburgh. (London, 1887.) 


IT is most refreshing to meet with such a biography as this 
in a day when so many half-hearted persons are asking, Are we 
any longer Christians? and when the deadening influence of a 
sickly scepticism is adding one more taint to the atmosphere of 


1 Lagrange, iii."487. 
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self-indulgence and luxury that hangs so heavily over the 
civilization of this nineteenth century. No doubt such de- 
spondency is the mark of unbelief, the ‘seeking for a sign’ 
beyond the ordinary dispensation of grace through the channels 
which God has appointed in His Church. Yet in an age when, 
owing to the personal high character and intellectual stature of 
some of its assailants, faith is subjected to a trial of no ordinary 
severity, the record of such a life as that of Bishop Hannington 
seems to us of quite exceptional value, and for this reason. 
The piety of the martyr bishop, while deep and fervent unto 
death, was pre-eminently natural, simple, and manly. The 
life of Hannington from his cradle to his grave was of a 
stamp which no other period in Church history could have 
produced. The independent boyhood, with its early experi- 
ences of yachting and field sports ; the training to command 
on deck and in the ranks of the volunteers ; the free life at 
Oxford, exuberant, yet harmless ; the nature so energetic that 
it never did anything by halves, and so genuine that it carried 
hearts by storm; the scientific and athletic tastes remark- 
ably combined and persistently cultivated when the demands 
of clerical duty and of deep conviction would have induced 
most men to abandon them—all these elements of character, 
when transformed by virtue of intense religious energy, and 
eventually directed by a Divine call into the missionary field, 
were yet in Hannington’s case left entire free play, so that 
none were suppressed, while all were sanctified. The result 
was a spirituality of mind transparently genuine and irre- 
sistibly attractive ; free from all that is morbid, capable of 
valuing all that is the best in the outer world, and yet entirely 
swayed by complete self-sacrifice, such as we think is emi- 
nently suited to impress an age so critical, exacting, and 
fastidious as our own. 


James Hannington was born September 3, 1847. His 
ancestral characteristics, as rapidly sketched by Mr. Dawson, 
go far to confirm the modern theory of hereditism. His 
grandfather—‘ a shrewd man of business, who never wanted a 
holiday, and never thought that other people wanted one; 
thoroughly liberal, upright, and religious—no man more so— 
a firm and strict master, greatly loved, but also greatly feared’ 
—had established a business, since widely known, at Brighton. 
Shortly before the birth of James his father purchased the 
property of St. George’s, Hurstpierpoint, which henceforth 
became the home of the family. James was a born naturalist. 
‘No portfolio or cabinet,’ he says, ‘was safe from my nasty 
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little fingers. His earliest training was a curious and 
scarcely judicious mixture of indulgence and severity—‘ liberty 
tempered by the birch-rod ;’ his mother fostering his taste 
for scientific pursuits, his father occasionally punishing some 
special outburst of mischief so sternly as to inspire a dread 
which his son never entirelyovercame. His first thirteen years 
were spent at home, and in yachting and travelling with his 
parents. Thus he grew up a passionate, headstrong boy, with 
a marked individuality of character, entirely fearless, gene- 
rally in mischief, constantly on the verge of serious accident ; 
yet not evil in intention, transparently truthful and truth- 
loving, with unusual powers of observation and, while still a 
lad, possessed of an independence of thought and a know- 
ledge of men and things far beyond his age. ‘At eleven years 
he was permitted to make his first yachting trip alone with 
his elder brother Samuel,’ who was six years his senior. Two 
years later he made a tour in Wales with a tutor, and then 
was sent, as he afterwards bitterly lamented, to a private 
school. 

‘I knew absolutely nothing, the results of private tutorage. . . I 
only remained at school until I was fifteen and a half, and then left 
for business with as bad an education as possible—I may say as bad 
as my father’s was good . . . I was naturally idle, and would not 
learn of myself, and I was unfortunate enough always to be sent to 
places where I was not driven to learn. Would that I had been 
driven!’ (P. 17.) 

Neither Hannington’s training nor temperament were 
fitted for the drudgery of the counting-house, and his bio- 
grapher quotes aptly enough the question, ‘Canst thou bind 
the unicorn with his band in the furrow ? or will he harrow the 
valleys after thee?’ Yet the next six years were spent in the 
monotonous routine of commercial life, varied very largely, 
however, with travel abroad, with field sports at home, and 
with service in the artillery volunteers. Brief entries in his 
diary, which reveal the steady devotion of the parents and the 
serious thoughts which now and again possess the mind of 
their generous, impulsive, erratic son, alternate with records 
of the game-bag and the incidents of a seafaring life. A 
transient phase of thought inclined him to turn Roman 
Catholic, and he went into mourning for Cardinal Wiseman ; 
but his head was more full, at this period, of navigation than 
of polemics. His father’s purchase of the ‘ Zelia,’ a yacht of 
195 tons, gave opportunity for long and interesting voyages. 
Before he was twenty, James Hannington had visited the most 
notable places on both shores of the Mediterranean; had 
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explored the coasts and towns of the Baltic; had seen the 
wonders of Rome, St. Petersburg, and Moscow; had com- 
manded the yacht home from the Baltic (his elder brother 
having been suddenly recalled to England) ; had dismissed 
the captain on the way for insubordination, and thoroughly 
re-established discipline amongst the crew ; and had received 
his commission, after due examination, as captain in the 
artillery volunteers. That there was plenty of stuff in him 
was abundantly evident, yet it was hardly the material that 
would make a successful man of business. 

Yet behind all this energy his heart was tender asa child’s. 
At this period he proposed to betake himself to farming, but 
abandoned the thought when he learned that the separation 
from them would cause deep grief to his parents. ‘I felt I 
had sinned deeply in even suggesting what might give them 
pain.’ But ‘all things come round to him who will but wait.’ 
Hitherto the family had been nominally Nonconformists, and 
Mr. Hannington had erected a Congregational chapel in the 
grounds of St. George’s. It was now decided to make this 
building over to the Church, and the intercourse with the clergy 
which followed upon the transaction led to a determination 
to take Holy Orders. ‘To outward appearance,’ says his 
biographer, ‘he was still as gay, thoughtless, and reckless as 
ever—delighting to startle his friends by some extraordinary 
feat of personal courage or endurance, by eccentric acts which 
could emanate only from “ Jim.”’ 

The discipline of St. Mary’s Hall was not, we imagine, 
very severe when Hannington commenced residence at Ox- 
ford, but dons and undergraduates alike must have been 
sorely puzzled by the new-comer. His wide experience of life 
and the irresistible magnetism of his friendship gave him wide 
influence, which was increased by his lavish hospitality. Yet 
he was not a man with whom a liberty could be taken with 
impunity, and he soon discerned and exposed ‘a sponge.’ 
What could be thought of a man who was ever foremost in a 
fray, would row his heart out sooner than be bumped, had 
the audacity to chaff the principal of his college, and yet 
would wend his way every Sunday evening to the Greek 
Testament class which Dean Burgon held in his rooms in 
Oriel? Yet amidst all the exuberant carelessness of his 
undergraduate career he was never vicious. On this point his 
biographer’s testimony is emphatic. 

‘ All the stops of his nature had not yet been pulled out by the 
consecration of his life to Christ ; the tunes played upon that life were 
still perhaps purposeless, yet they were, withal, harmless enough. 
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I never knew him to fall into any of those vices common to young 
men. While he was eminently social, he never indulged himself 
to excess. During his residence at Oxford he exercised a real and 
entirely salubrious influence over his fellows. At the club “ wines” 
under his presidency sobriety became the order of the day, and to 
exceed became discreditable. He was, in his wildest moments, 
sound at the core, and there are not a few who will have felt the 
better for his companionship.’ (P. 58.) 


That this is not too favourable an estimate is perhaps ex- 
plained by the following extract from his diary, giving the 
details of a single Sunday, which may be taken as a not 
unfair example of many others: ‘7 A.M., Holy Communion ; 
9 AM., chapel; 10.30, Varsity sermon by Dr. Goulburn ; 
twenty-mile walk with E. Ashmead-Bartlett ; 5.15, chapel ; 
7.30, service in St. Mary’s ; 9 P.M., Greek Testament lecture 
under Burgon’ (pp. 58-9). 

We must pass hurriedly over the remainder of his Oxford 
life, the early years after ordination, and the sorrow caused 
by the loss of his tenderly loved mother. The reader will 
hardly be surprised to learn that his degree and his ordination 
were each in turn ‘ postponed’ for a season. In December 
1872 he passed with credit the first part of ‘Greats.’ One 
of the latest extracts from his Oxford diary is too characteristic 
to be omitted :— 

On May 15, 1872, he rowed for the last time in the ‘ eight.’ 
‘Bumped Keble; should have caught Exeter, but No. 3 
caught a crab instead.’ Apparently the crew rather fell to 
pieces towards the end of the week, for the next entry runs, 
‘Of all atrocious horrors this is the most disgusting. We 
have been re-bumped by Keble!’ 

We should not have dwelt so much upon these details of 
Hannington’s earlier days but for the key which they supply 
to the right interpretation of his subsequent career. Through- 
out life he was so completely unconventional as to puzzle 
very sorely those who only knew him superficially. To win 
such a man over effectually to the service of his Lord would 
require (humanly speaking) considerable delicacy of treatment 
and full knowledge of the character to be dealt with. A 
college friend, whom we assume to be Mr, Dawson himself, 
took advantage of some slight correspondence, after a silence 
of two years, to make an earnest appeal to one of whom he 
retained a fond recollection and for whom he had been 
moved very earnestly to pray. We make no apology for 
quoting in full the author’s account of this momentous 
letter. 
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‘The curate resolved to avail himself of the opening thus given, 
though not without a certain dread. He was naturally loth to lose 
the friendship of one for whom he entertained a warm affection. He 
remembered Hannington’s openly expressed dislike of religious en- 
thusiasm, and his contempt for all canting protestations of superior 
piety. It was not without a mental struggle that he determined to 
lay bare his own heart to an eye only too probably unsympathetic. 
It seemed likely that this letter of his might open a wide gulf between 
them. Still, if friendship was to be lost, it should at least be well 
lost. So he reasoned, and, with prayer for guidance, just wrote a simple 
unvarnished account of his own spiritual experience ; tried to explain 
how it had come to pass that he was not as formerly ; spoke of the 
power of the love of Christ to transform the life of a man and draw 


-out all its latent possibilities ; and finally urged him, as he loved his 


own soul, to make a definite surrender of himself to the Saviour of 
the world, and join the society of His disciples. This done, the 
curate walked, not without misgivings as to the wisdom of the course 
he had adopted, to the miscellaneous little shop which did duty in 
the village as drapery and grocery store, post-office, and what not, 
and dropped his letter into the box’ (p. 82). 


The bolt thus timidly launched remained for thirteen 
months apparently ineffectual, but prayer followed it with- 
out ceasing, and it became the turning-point in Hannington’s 
life. 

The next eight years were spent in the earnest labours of 
a parish priest, first as curate in Devonshire, and then in sole 
charge of the chapel of St. George’s, Hurstpierpoint. He 
soon became known as an effective mission preacher, and his 
services were in great request for that most arduous and try- 
ing work. The close personal dealing required in conducting 
a mission helped to give point and force to his parochial minis- 
trations, and he gained unbounded influence, especially over the 
young men of his charge. A happy marriage, and the birth of 
three dear children, created fresh home ties which might have 


‘bound him indissolubly to country and kindred, but the old 


love of travel possessed him, and the exercise of self-denial was 


‘continuous and increasing. He had been intensely fond of 


riding, but he suddenly proclaimed his intention of giving up 
his horses—he wanted the money for higher purposes ; and 


Stable and coachhouse were forthwith converted into a paro- 


chial mission-room. Botanizing and beetle-hunting, roughing 
it in strange places where ‘he could shake off years and re- 
spectability, and behave like an untamed schoolboy loosed 
for a holiday,’ showed that in needful recreation as in toil, to 
use his own expression, ‘he enjoyed the uphill struggling 


path most of all.’ Yet he seemed to be unreservedly content 
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with the uneventful life of a country parson, varied only by 
occasional diversion to other scenes. He had reached the 
age of thirty-four years, when illusions fade and the advan- 
tages of life are weighed with discretion. He was tenderly 
attached to wife and children, to parish and people. He had 
an ample sphere of usefulness, and his labours had been 
crowned with large measure of success. What could induce 
a man under such conditions to desire to become a missionary 
in that terrible Dark Continent which had already been the 
grave of so many heroic pioneers in the army of the Lord ? 
The narrative of Hannington’s ‘call’ strikingly reveals 
how the energy of the Holy Ghost still works as of old. He 
knows ‘that missionaries are not, like other travellers, held in 
high esteem : that they are looked upon as a set of inferior 
clergy, and generally live unnoticed and die unrewarded ;’ but 
the yearning is irrepressible. Loving friends combat his reso- 
lution, tell him he is utterly wrong, that he is making a mis- 
take, that he is running away from the work which God has 
given him to do at home ; but all remonstrance is vain. 


‘He heard a voice they could not hear, 
Which would not let him stay ; 
He saw a hand they could not see, 
Which beckon’d him away.’ 


One only anxiety possessed him. ‘It does not seem to me 
possible that the C. M. S. would accept me. I am not worthy 
of the honour.’ After preliminary interviews, first with the 
secretary, Mr. Wigram, and a tremendous sounding on all points 
of the faith, and then with the medical board, who pronounce 
him fit to go anywhere, Hannington offered himself to the 
committee in the following terms :— 
‘Feb. 23, 1882. 

‘ GENTLEMEN,—In answer to your appeal for men, I place myself 
at your disposal for the Nyanza work for a period of not more than 
five years, on the condition that you will undertake to supply my 
place at St. George’s Chapel, Hurstpierpoint. Though I offer to 
serve you on these conditions most freely, and to the best of the 
power given me, yet I would earnestly beg of you not to accept my 
services unless you feel that you have urgent need of them. Should 
you ask me to go out, I shall be able to have 25/. paid quarterly to 
your treasurer to help to defray my expenses. I shall also be able to 
pay 50/. towards my outfit.’ (P. 191.) 


The offer,so nobly made, was accepted by the Church 
Missionary Committee, but its announcement awoke a storm 
of opposition at St. George’s. The people would hardly let him 
go. However, as there was no alternative, they did their best 
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to further his wishes, and subscribed out of their poverty 857. 
towards his outfit. The history of the Central African Mission, 
says Mr. Dawson, will prove to be the romance of modern 
missions. ‘In few mission stations of modern times have so 
many hardships, repulses, and perils, with savage persecutions, 
had to be endured ; but in few have the results been more 
rapid, or the conversions of a more solid and abiding character’ 
(p. 196). U-Ganda, on the northern shore of the Victoria 
Nyanza, was the destination to which Hannington was to lead 
a party consisting of four priests besides himself—Messrs. 
Ashe, Blackburn, Cyril Gordon, and Edmonds—accompanied 
by Mr. C. Wise, an artisan. To the difficulties arising from 
the opposition of the Arab traders and from the unwarrantable 
interference of Roman missionaries there were added all the 
peril from a climate so trying to Europeans, and from the 
possible hostility of the savage African tribes. With such 
contingencies in view Hannington’s words in his farewell 
sermon at St. George’s sound like a prophetic warning. If it 
should be that he lost his life in Africa, no man was to think 
that his life had been wasted. As for the lives which had 
already been given for this cause, they were not lost, but were 
filling up the trench so that others might the more easily pass 
over to take the fort in the name of the Lord. Lest any of 
our readers should imagine that in Hannington’s case the love 
of adventure sufficed even to mitigate the pain of parting, we 
give the account of his farewell in his own simple, touching 
words. 


‘May 17.—Up at 5 a.M., though I had everything well prepared. 
Ah, what a heavy heart I had! I longed now to be away, for the 
worst was yet tocome. The pound of flesh, blood and all, must be 
cut away. First, my dear mother-in-law, not the mother of my youth, 
but of my manhood, loved with a man’s affection. . . . How brave 
she was ; and she, of all, feels that she has the least chance of seeing 
me again. We parted calmly. Next, my boy, Tom Lewry, who has 
served me so lovingly—he wished to say good-bye to me alone ; and 
then, passionately flinging his arms around my neck, implored me not 
to leave him. Next was the meeting at family prayers ; how I got 
through it I do not know. . . . Now came of all my affectionate 
friends H. B. Fora month I had seen him nearly every day, and 
every time, I think, without exception, he had burst into tears about 
my going, and has offered to work his passage to Zanzibar if I would 
let him follow me. Now my most bitter trial- an agony that still 
cleaves to me—saying good-bye to the little ones. Thank God that 
all the pain was on one side. Over and over again I thank Him for 
that. “Come back soon, papa,” they cried. ‘Then the servants, all 
attached to me. My wife the bravest of all. . . . I was about to 
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jump into my brother’s carriage. The publican’s son (I was always 
thought to be the publican’s enemy) crept up and thrust a letter into 
my hand—a pretty bookmarker and a text, and a letter written by 
his mother. The thing that broke me down was passing a building. 
The roughest of the rough men, who I thought would have had a 
holiday to rejoice at my departure, left work and crowded round to 
express their sorrow as best they could. . . . Then came the final 
farewell to my brother. I watched and watched and watched the 
retreating towboat until I could see it no longer, and then hurried 
down below. Indeed, I felt for the moment as one paralyzed. Now 
was the time for reaction. No. “Casting all your care upon Him.” 
. . My God, how tender Thou art.’ (Pp. 199, 200.) 

The ‘ Quetta,’ in which they sailed for Aden, carried also 
ten London Missionary Society’s men, and it is a little mor- 
tifying to learn that their outfit eclipsed that of Hannington’s 
party in every point, and that many of his sufferings and 
those of his companions were due to the want of a few extras. 
During the voyage Hannington worked hard at the Swahili 
language, and on his arrival at Zanzibar commenced daily 
prayers in Swahili. Let every missionary (he writes) be 
urged to stick close to the language he has to learn on his 
journey out, in spite of all obstacles, Then followed the usual 
struggle against the indolence of the Zanzibari, desertion of 
porters, exactions of headmen ; but at last all obstacles are 
surmounted, and the march is commenced. 

Travelling across the continent of Africa means misery 
in almost every form which human nature can experience. 
Weariness and painfulness, hunger and thirst ; now forcing 
one’s way slowly through dense thickets, under a burning 
sun; now borne, despite all remonstrances, by headstrong 
porters across a stream and suddenly plunged beneath its 
waters. At one place marauders hover round the party, to 
murder and plunder stragglers; at another the grass is 
maliciously fired, and they escape with difficulty from the 
terrific conflagration that pursues them. When the resting- 
place is reached, after a toilsome march, the men, with their 
songs, make night hideous’ and sleep impossible ; or the water 
is so horrible that Hannington records ‘I have been three and 
even four days at a stretch without drinking anything at all ;’ 
or the camping ground is pervaded by intolerable stench ; or 
a tornado whirls away the tents, scatters and extinguishes the 
camp fires, and fills every mouthful of the evening meal with 
grit. To the sterner perils of wild beasts and pitfalls, in which 
game is impaled on hidden spears, succeed the assaults of 
literally myriads of black ants, which, like the plague of 
locusts, darken all the ground as far as the eye can reach. 
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Even vegetable life becomes actively malignant. ‘ While bo- 
tanizing on the Usagara Mountains he encountered a beautiful 
but most malignant bean, the pod of which is densely covered 
with short red hairs, which enter the skin and cause the acutest 
agony’ (p. 219). Its application soon produces raving mad- 
ness. The scourges of fever, rheumatism, and, most terrible 
of all, dysentery beset the track, which is haunted by these 
perils, and along which the travelle: must press without daring 
to linger, lest he should fail to reach his camp by nightfall. 
We have no space to relate any of the adventures with 
‘large game’ in which Hannington’s indomitable courage 
was displayed, and which gave him unbounded influence over 
his men. Norcan we do more than make a passing allusion to 
the industry with which he secured a collection of the flora 
and fauna wheresoever he journeyed, turning eagerly from 
the stalking of a rhinoceros to secure a new butterfly, and 
defying fever and fatigue to obtain fresh botanical treasures. 
It was on June 27 that the party crossed from Zanzibar to 
the mainland, and on July 17 all, except Mr. Edmonds, 
were laid low by fever. In Hannington’s case the attacks 
were almost continuous for weeks, but he marched on reso- 
lutely, and early in September reached the Church Missionary 
station at Uyui. Here he was seized with dysentery, and 
during the next ten days was brought to the very door of 
death. ‘The Jesuit priests at Unyanyembe (the place where 
Livingstone and Stanley parted) prescribed an injection of 
carbolic acid, which for a time relieved the most distressing 
symptoms, but nothing seemed to avail permanently’ (p. 228). 
After long consultation, it was decided that the rest of the 
party should go forward to Nyanza, leaving him under the 
charge of Mr. Copplestone and his nephew, Cyril Gordon. 
‘On October 15 dysentery returned ; I was desperately ill, and 
in such agony that I had to ask all to leave me and let me 
scream, as it seemed slightly to relieve the intense pain. In 
this state, I said to Gordon, “Can it be long before I die?” 
His answer was “ No; nor can you desire that it should be so”’ 
(p. 229). Before this his other companions had returned and 
arranged that he should accompany them to the lake, borne 
ina hammock. Indeed his spirits and powers of endurance 
were indomitable, despite drenching rain succeeding furnace- 
like heat, soaked clothes by day and wet bedclothes by 
night. At last,on November 8, after a march of nearly a 
thousand miles, the edge of the Nyanza was reached—not 
the margin of a grand expanse of water, but a reedy swamp. 
‘There were no canoes, and no communication seemed to be 
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kept up with other parts.’ Here they halted, awaiting the 
arrival of their boat, which was to be brought in sections from 
the coast, or the hire of a native canoe, subject meanwhile to 
the extortion of the local chieftain for provisions, and in no 
small danger of starvation. 

It had long been evident to those about him that Han- 
nington’s life would be the price of further persistence in his 
journey, and now he himself was at length constrained to 
admit that he was beaten. 


‘ Racked with fever, torn by dysentery, scarce able to stand upright 
under the grip of its gnawing agony ; with his arms lashed to his 
neck lest their least movement should cause intolerable anguish to 
his diseased and swollen liver, the bright and buoyant figure which 
had so often led the caravan with that swinging stride of his, or which 
had forgotten fatigue at the close of a long march in pursuit of some 
rare insect— 


“ His beard a foot before him, and his hair a yard behind ”— 
was now bent and feeble like that of a very old man.’ (P. 267.) 


The incidents of the return journey abundantly confirmed the 
judgment of his companions, and Hannington was more than 
once left for dead by his bearers on the roadside. Yet he 
never forgave himself for what he regarded as desertion from 
his duty and for leaving others to bear the burden and heat 
of the day. That any man in his enfeebled condition could 
have survived the sufferings, bodily and mental, of this terrible 
march was little short of miraculous. His biographer informs 
us that it is impossible to reproduce Hannington’s description 
of the frightful and repulsive details of the death by dysentery 
of one of his companions, Mr. Penry, for whom, aided by one 
of the Jesuit band in their caravan, he lovingly performed the 
last offices. The 18th of June 1883 saw Hannington once 
more amongst his friends in England. 

Such an experience as his would have sufficed to quell the 
missionary spirit in any ordinary man. He had given ample 
proof of his readiness to serve his Lord even unto death. He 
had employed every available moment in making notes for 
the guidance of future missionaries, marking down omissions, 
and striving to spare those who might come after him some 
of the pains he had been called on to endure. But amidst the 
joy of looking once more on the face of wife and children the 
yearning ever lay deep down in his heart that he might be 
permitted again to take the field, and when the medical board 
consented to his return to Africa his joy was inexpressible. 
The Church Missionary Society had been negotiating with 
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Bishop Smythies for the formation of a bishopric of Eastern 
Equatorial Africa, and Hannington combined the high quali- 
ties essential to so difficult a position—‘dauntless personal 
courage, tact, spirituality of mind, prompt and businesslike 
habits ; the union of gentleness with a strong personality.’ It 
was only after long deliberation and earnest prayer for guidance 
that he accepted so onerous, we had almost written so thank- 
less, an office. He was consecrated, together with the Hon. 
and Rev. A. J. R. Anson, on St. John the Baptist’s Day, 1884, 
and it was noted that the processional chanted at the service 
was the ‘Magnus Dominus’ (Psalm xlviii.), which concludes, 
‘This God is our God for ever and ever: He shall be our 
guide unto death.’ 

Needless to say that the months spent at home both before 
and after Hannington’s consecration were not idle. He was 
always ready to advocate missions, and his graphic description 
of work in Africa thrilled many an audience. He had formed 
a high opinion of the capacity of the natives, and even when 
most severely tried by the conduct of the chiefs, he would 
fasten upon the qualities which he deemed worthy to be 
employed in the service of Christ, and his enthusiasm was 
contagious. It was observed, too, by those who knew him 
most intimately that his character was ripening. With occa- 
sional outbursts of the old abandon, he was gentler and more 
tender. One change rather puzzled his biographer: he had 
formerly been too open-handed in money matters, now he 
seemed disposed to be too anxious over his expenditure. It 
was only after his death that his friends became aware that, 
besides other charities, he was giving one-fifth of his strictly 
limited income to one society alone. It had been.arranged 
that Mrs. Hannington and her infant (born only a few days 
before his departure) should follow him to Africa and reside 
at Mombasa; but he felt most keenly separation from his 
three elder children. ‘It is agony. But I can do it for 
Christ’s sake, and I believe that He asks it of me. In com- 
pany with his chaplain, Mr. Fitch, and armed with a commis- 
sion from the Primate to visit Jerusalem and confirm the 
churches on his route, the Bishop set out on November 5, 
1884, for his last voyage from England. No time was lost 
amidst the sacred scenes where, but for more urgent duties, 
he would willingly have lingered, and Frere Town, the head- 
quarters of his new diocese, was reached on January 24, 1885. 

Frere Town, so named after Sir Bartle Frere, at whose 
suggestion it was established as a settlement for liberated 
slaves, had grown in ten years into a place of some impor- 
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tance. Its site was admirably selected on a land-locked creek 
which runs inland twenty miles to Rabai, where is also a 
Church Missionary Society station. From this point the 
Bishop’s jurisdiction extended northward and eastward over 
stations scattered at enormous distances as far as the U-Ganda, 
A staff of twenty-seven helpers, including eleven laymen and 
four wives of missionaries, constituted the force under the 
Bishop’s control. At Frere Town he found much that was 
encouraging : excellent organization, good schools, large 
congregations, attendance at daily services (he noticed five 
hundred present one morning at 6.30) such as might shame 
most English churches. We will give his first impressions in 
his own words to one of his correspondents at home. 


‘Frere Town struck me as one of the most lovely spots I have 
seen. It is laid out with the care and precision of those advertise- 
ments you see hanging up at railway stations! But one shudders 
slightly (a kind of half-gratified shudder, as we reap the benefit) to see 
such palatial residences. . . . Then followed grief, sorrow, amazement, 
which increases, to find the missionaries dwelling in houses of cedar, 
and the ark scarce resting in curtains. . . . This must strike pain 
fully on all comers. . . . The opinion of the world is not what we 
should care about, but this cannot be right. . . . And now be fright- 
ened, and talk about “new besoms”; but we have quite decided to 


appeal for a new church. I won’t fulminate by this mail, but we 
must have a decent church. Not a tin ark, or a cocoanut barn, but 
a proper stone church, a church to the glory of God ; and so, in 
spite of famine and other difficulties, let us strike for it now.’ 


(Pp. 311-2.) 


It required no small exercise of tact and discretion to 
wield episcopal authority without wounding the sensibilities 
of men who had been wont to act independently, but Bishop 
Hannington, whilst he was firm in purpose, was so gentle in 
manner as gradually to inspire entire confidence. His own 
complete unselfishness and his untiring activity won the affec- 
tion and stimulated the energy of his fellow-workers, and to do 
them justice the Church Missionary Society must be earnestly 
congratulated upon the’ men whom they had selected to do 
outpost duty in such arduous stations as Frere Town and 
Taita. There were urgent problems pressing for solution. 
The advisability of baptizing the children of slaves, who then 
without adequate education, some with very bad characters, go 


forth into the world and bring scandal on the name of ‘ mission” 


boys; the question whether young married women should be 
allowed to accompany their husbands to unhealthy stations 
in Equatorial Africa; the importance of thorough examina- 
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tion into the qualifications of native catechists, and the 
necessity for training the children in mission schools to 
learn more important duties than dusting furniture or laying 
a cloth—are all treated with the Bishop’s wonted shrewdness 
and eccentricity. He was not accustomed to leave his corre- 
spondents at home in any doubt about his views. Against 
sending out young married women he protested most ener- 
getically, but offered to find plenty of work for some ‘strapping 
old maids.’ His value for church order, and his sense of its 
necessity for permanently satisfactory work, grew stronger 
upon him, and he made a special journey to Zanzibar to 
consult Bishop Smythies about the baptism of slave children. 
But the problem which exercised his mind most anxiously 
was the possibility of establishing a new route from Frere 
Town through the Masai country to the Nyanza, and the esta- 
blishing along the road a line of mission stations. 

A glance at the map of Eastern Central Africa is neces- 
sary for a clear understanding of Bishop Hannington’s posi- 
tion and of the causes which led to his martyrdom. The 
island of Zanzibar, the seat of the Universities Central 
African Mission, lies on the east coast, six degrees south of the 
equator. Frere Town is two degrees farther north. Both are 
nearly in the same parallel of longitude, forty degrees east from 
Greenwich. The vast inland lake of Victoria Nyanza, on 
whose northern shore stretches the U-Ganda country—the 
heart and hope of the Eastern Equatorial Mission—extends 
from a little north of the equator to a point below two degrees 
south. The ordinary route to U-Ganda had been to cross over 
from Zanzibar and to traverse the pestiferous and circuitous 
road which Hannington had followed in his first missionary 
journey. If an approach could be opened from Frere Town 
through the regions of Kilimanjaro and the Masai district 
there would not only be the advantage of starting from a point 
two degrees nearer to the destination, but the journey would 
be made through a country, with some exceptions, beautiful 
and fairly healthy, except in the rainy season ; besides this, 
two hundred miles of water, with the difficulty about obtain- 
ing canoes, would be avoided. The Bishop reckoned that at 
least six weeks would be saved in point of time on the road, 
and although heavy blackmail would be exacted by the 
native princes, he thought this would be more than compen- 
sated. It should be added that a large part of the way had 
been already explored. Mr. Thomson had passed through 
the Masai district, and the Bishop had himself made a hurried 
journey to Kilimanjaro. Finally, all those who were able to 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. XLVIII. Z 
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advise—Sir John Kirk, Mr. Wakefield, and others—unani- 
mously advocated the attempt. The only serious hindrance 
he apprehended was from the warlike Masai, and the Bishop 
relied upon the influence which Jumba Kinameta exercised 
over these truculent warriors, and upon his own remarkable 
power over savage men. 

It is the terrible hazard of all African travel that circum- 
stances beyond the traveller’s control may derange the most 
maturely considered plans. Famine, invasion of neighbouring 
tribes, wild and groundless rumours which undermine confi- 
dence and give currency to incredible absurdities, the unfair 
dealing of previous travellers—each and all of these may pre- 
judice the native mind against the white man, and effectually 
bar his progress. From several of these causes difficulties 
presented themselves, which were overcome by patience, en- 
durance, and courage ; but there was one contingency for 
which Hannington was not prepared, and which he had no 
ground to anticipate. Mtesa, the large-hearted king of 
U-Ganda, was dead, and had been succeeded by his son 
Mwanga—a mere boy, without strength of character. The new 
king was entirely in the hands of his native councillors, who 
inspired him with suspicion against Christianity. A terrible 
persecution, borne with unflinching courage by the native 
Christians, was raging at Rubaga, the capital of U-Ganda, 
when Hannington, in complete ignorance of what was passing 
in U-Ganda, started on his journey. Two additional circum- 
stances added to the peril of his attempt. The high-handed 
dealing of Germany with the Sultan of Zanzibar had been 
duly reported to Mwanga as additional proof of the intention 
of the white man to ‘eat up’ the land; and hereditary preju- 
dice—founded apparently on sound political reasoning, as 
U-Ganda is protected by the Nyanza on the south—led them 
to regard with unconquerable suspicion the approach of any 
strangers from the east or the north. 

It was on Thursday, July 23, that the Bishop led his 
caravan, 200 strong, from Rabai, accompanied by William 
Jones, a native teacher, whom he had recently ordained. We 
have no space to record the adventures that befel the party, 
which barely escaped death from starvation or at the hands 
of the warlike Masai. These perils surmounted, and the 
country of Kavirondo safely reached, Hannington pushed on 
with fifty picked men from Kwa Sundu for U-Ganda, leaving 
the rest of the caravan under Mr. Jones’s care. It was on 
October 12 that the Bishop set out, and during the week he 
marched about a hundred and twenty-seven miles. Efforts 
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were made at every village to detain him, but he pressed 
on, and had almost reached the right bank of the Nile 
when he was surrounded and, after a violent struggle, over- 
powered. 


‘More than once I was violently brought into contact with banana 
trees, some trying in their haste to force me one way, others the 
other, and the exertion and struggling strained me in the most 
agonizing manner. In spite of all, and feeling I was being dragged 
away to be murdered at a distance, I sang “Safe in the arms of 
Jesus,” and then laughed at the very agony of my situation. My 
clothes torn to pieces, wet through with being dragged along the 
ground, strained in every limb, and for a whole hour expecting 
instant death, dragged, pushed, at about five miles an hour, until we 
came to a hut, into the court of which I was forced.’ (P. 434.) 


Eight days of wearisome imprisonment followed. Solitude, 
weakness, fever, depression, subject to all the miseries of 
stench and vermin, so weak that he could scarce stand or even 
hold his Bible, his diary, since wondrously recovered, testifies 
alike to his suffering and distress, and to the faith which 
sustained him to the end. On the 28th the words are faintly 
traced, ‘ Fever fast developing. O Lord,do have mercy upon 
me’—then, after an interval, ‘and release me: I am quite 
broken down and brought low.’ Next day he writes, ‘I can 
hear no news, but was upheld by Psalm xxx., which came 
with great power.’ To those who are ignorant of the glorious 
paradox of Christian trust it would seem incredible that 
under such circumstances the Bishop could have found comfort 
in the words, ‘ Thou hast turned my heaviness into joy ; Thou 
hast put off my sackcloth and girded me with gladness.’ 
We condense Mr. Dawson’s description of his martyrdom. 
Throughout his imprisonment Hannington was persuaded 
that Mwanga had no share in his arrest, and when on the 
morning of the 29th he was told that he might proceed to 
U-Ganda, he concluded that the worst was over. 


‘ He was not, however, long left in doubt as to the fate which was 
in store forhim. With a wild shout the warriors fell upon his caravan- 
men, and their flashing spears soon covered the ground with the dead 
and dying. In that supreme moment we have the happiness of 
knowing that the Bishop faced his destiny like a Christian and a 
man. . . . Drawing himself up he looked around and spoke a few 
words which graved themselves upon their memories, and which they 
afterwards repeated just as they were heard. He bade them tell the 
king that he was about to die for the Ba-ganda, and that he had 
purchased the road to Ba-ganda with his life. Then, as they still 
hesitated, he pointed to his own gun, which one of them discharged, 
Z2 
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and the great and noble spirit leapt forth from its broken house of 
clay, and entered with exceeding joy into the presence of the King.’ 
(P. 443-) 


We cannot conclude our paper without a word of grateful 
acknowledgment to the author of the memoir upon which we 
have drawn so largely. His work has not only been inspired 
by deep affection, but has been performed with singular taste 
and skill. It teems on every page with interest that should 
secure it the widest circulation. 

If ever man earned and deserved the name of Christian 
hero, that honour cannot be denied to Hannington. It was 
not only that he was dauntless in the hour of peril, and that 
his courage rose proportionate to the crisis of danger, but his 
absolute and self-forgetful endurance was displayed in all those 
little incidents of daily life which test the character, and im- 
press the bystanders more deeply than exceptional heroism. 
When prostrate with fever he insisted that another should 
ride his donkey, or be carried in his hammock, and so saved 
more than one comrade’s life at the risk of his own. When 
some of his clergy came to see him at Frere Town he gave 
up to their use the only two bedrooms at the palace, and 
himself, despite all remonstrance, occupied a stifling closet 
just under the tiles. In his last journey he determined to go 
alone, that none of his staff should be subject to the dangers 
which he was ready to incur. But he was more than a mere 
hero. With singular prescience he had discerned and gave 
his life in the attempt to open a road which would save 
costly outlay, and yet more valuable lives, in winning Central 
Africa to the Church of Christ. Mr. Dawson predicts that 
ere many years are passed the messengers of the Lord will be 
travelling along the northern route, and will remember whose 
feet first trod that path for Christ. Even as we write Bishop 
Hannington’s successor is striving to prove that the prophecy 
is not idly spoken. 
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ART. V.—A PARSON POET. 


1. Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. By WILLIAM 
BARNES. (London, 18709.) 

2. Poems of Rural Life in Common English. By WILLIAM 
BARNES. (London, 1868.) 


TRUE poets are not so numerous that we can afford to let them 
pass away from us unnoticed ; and fewer still are the true poets 
whose tone is so simply and truly Christian that they can yield 
us constant wealth of suggestion and illustration of the way in 
which truth comes home to simple minds. But such a one was 
pre-eminently the subject of this article, the Rev. William 
Barnes, the Dorset poet, who died last year at the ripe age of 
eighty-six. Though little known in his lifetime to the outside 
world, yet genuine poets and critics like Sir F. Doyle, C. Pat- 
more, Professor Palgrave, &c., had long known and acknow- 
ledged his worth, and since his death many of them have 
vied with each other in the recognition of it.' They have 
already pointed out many of the chief characteristics of his 
poetry, and the object of this article will be to do this merely 
from one point of view and to show how valuable that poetry 
is to all who have intercourse with the agricultural poor, and 
especially to those who are trying to bring Christian truths 
home to their hearts. 

The life itself was marked by the beauty of simplicity. 
Born in 1800, the son of a yeoman in the north of Dorset, 
William Barnes inherited from his mother a love of poetry 
and art, and early developed a fondness for study. Beginning 


, life as a lawyer’s clerk, first at Sturminster Newton and after- 


wards at Dorchester, he used every opportunity of self-culture, 
and at the age of twenty-three opened a school at Mere, which 
he removed to Dorchester in 1835. By this time he had ac- 
quired a very wide linguistic knowledge, being able to read 
French, Italian, German, Welsh, and Persian, in addition to 
Latin and Greek, and while in Dorchester he acquired the 
knowledge of Hindustani, Sanskrit, and Hebrew. His in- 
terests were mainly philological, but on all sides of education 
he was very successful as an intellectual stimulus, compelling 
all the best boys to think, and to think clearly, and to trace 

1 Cf. Sir F. Doyle, Oxford Lectures and Provincial Poetry; C. Pat- 


more, in the Fortnightly Review, December 1886; Prof. Palgrave, in the 
National Review, February 1887. 
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up all facts, whether of language or of science, to their ele- 
mentary principles. The period of his life in Dorchester 

was the most eventful. During it were written and published 

the greater number of his poems; during it he entered 

his name at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and took his 

degree of B.D. on the ten-years’ system ; during it too he 

was ordained in 1847 as curate to the neighbouring village of 

Whitcombe, and in 1862 he gave up his school on being pre- 

sented to the rectory of Came, which he held with Whitcombe 

till his death. There for twenty-four years he lived a quiet, 

peaceful life, eminently the ‘friend’ of all his parishioners, 

whom he used to visit once a week regularly—a simple-hearted, 

loyal Churchman. ‘I never knew him lose his temper but 

once,’ said one who knew him, ‘and that was when Mr. Green 

was put into prison.’ With an eager love of his books (with 

what scorn—though scorn was with him always gentle—he 

used to speak of the undergraduates who sold their books as 

soon as they had passed their examination !), with an interest 

in the study of the Bible and in philology so unflagging that 

even during his last iliness his mind was working on the modi- 

fications of inflections in Aryan speech, and he was publishing, 

in the diocesan magazine, notes which showed much thought- 
ful originality upon the Revised Version, he remained bright, 
humorous, contented, simple-minded to the last; a standing 
proof of the power of the Church to satisfy the needs of the 
learned and the simple-hearted, and himself winning honour 
and respect from the Church which he served. 

This simplicity and sincerity is the essential characteristic 
of his poetry. ‘I never wrote a poem,’ he once said to the 
present writer, ‘except because it gave me pleasure, and I 
always felt the inspiration last as long as I needed it, and 
then it seemed to pass away.’ ‘ Ought not,’ I asked, ‘the same 
to apply to our sermons; and is it not hard for it to be true, 
when we are obliged to preach twice a week?’ ‘Yes,’ was 
his answer ; ‘the thought of the sermon ought always to be a 
pleasure to us; but it is not necessary that it should bea 
pleasure at the moment; it must have given us pleasure and 
strength at some time.’ His poems certainly bear the im- 
press of this. There are few volumes of poetry which contain 
so little that is poor. The poems are all short ; scarcely one 
exceeds two pages. They have most of them some one 
thought or phrase round which they turn, and on the various 
meanings of which they play ; they are never overdone and 
they have a wonderful melody of language, with a striking 
variety of metre, of rhyme within rhyme, and frequent alli- 
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teration, which makes them in nearly every case most musical 
when recited. Certainly we see in them the two things which 
conspire to make the perfect lyric—‘ an original emotion of 
more than usual depth, intensity, and tenderness, and a corre- 
sponding mastery over language to give it fitting utterance.’ ! 
On the principle that ‘the excellence of the work is in pro- 
portion to the joy of the worker’ these poems are excellent, 
and are destined to be a joy for ever to others. 

The sources of Mr. Barnes’ inspiration were twofold— 
nature and peasant life. The nature from which he drew was 
confined within narrow limits. There is no description and 
scarcely a mention of the sea throughout his poems, none of 
the wilder and grander side of inland nature ; the voices of 
the sea and of the mountains had not spoken tohim. All his 
pictures are drawn from his own county, and mainly from his 
birthplace, the Vale of Blackmore, in the north of the county. 
Its lanes with their hazel and maple trees and ‘black-stemmed’ 
thorns, their violets, daisies, gilcups, and graegles (blue-bells) ; 
its sunny woodlands with the ‘ woaks’ and ‘elems’ and feeding 
herds ; the Stour and its tributary brooks with the alders and 
grey-boughed withies at the side, with the bulrushes in the 
‘zedgy bed,’ and the ‘goolden summer clote’ (water lily) riding 
upon the surface, and the swallow skimming above ; its ‘ naisy- 
building’ rooks and sparrows and blackbirds and ‘ gookoos,’ 
are all portrayed with vivid and loving touch. Sometimes 
these scenes of nature are loved purely for their own intrinsic 
beauty, sometimes for the human associations connected with 
them (cf. p. 15,? ‘The Girt Woak Tree that’s in the Dell ;’ 
p. 156, ‘ The Pledce a Teile’s a-twold o’ ;’ p. 240, ‘ Hallowed 
Pleadces’), sometimes for the moral and spiritual lesson which 
the scene has suggested and which his imagination or, as he 
would prefer to call it, his ‘zoul sight, had seen in it. As the 
golden daffodils brought back to Wordsworth their thought 
of dancing brightness in his solitary hours, so ‘zummer’ 
thoughts come to him in winter time, 


‘ An’ in the storm my fancy’s eyes 
Can look upon their own blue skies.’ (P. 415.) 


But it is of his description of the peasant life that we wish 
chiefly to speak, for it is here that our debt to him is the 
greatest. Ata recent meeting called to consider the advisa- 
bility of a memorial to Mr. Barnes, the Bishop of Salisbury 
said that he felt that, as a bishop, he had learnt more in half 


1 Shairp, Aspects of Poetry, p. 191. 
? The references throughout are to the poems in Dorset dialect. 
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an hour’s conversation from Mr. Barnes about his own people, 
how to love and come nearer to them, than he could have 
learnt by a much larger experience in going about himself 
among the people ; he had given him the key to their heart 
and character. Now, what half an hour’s conversation did for 
the Bishop may be done for others by a study of this real and 
sincere poetry. For, in the first place, Mr. Barnes describes 
this peasant life from the inside. He was near enough by 
birth to it to enter into it with perfect reality, and to share its 
feelings, and so his description of it may be trusted. In this 
he is superior to Milton, who, both in his description of nature 
and of peasant life, is rather the lettered student viewing it 
from outside and describing the effect it ought to have. He 
is more to be compared with Wordsworth, but he is nearer 
even than Wordsworth to the actual expression of the peasant 
feelings, and there is less of obtrusive moralizing and of self- 
consciousness than in him, and far more of merry humour ; he 
is most akin of all to Burns, describing the joys and sorrows 
of peasant life, though without the passionateness of Burns. 
It would not be unfair to place him midway between Burns 
and Wordsworth. He is like Burns in the direct reality of 
his description and the musical melody of his song; he is like 
Wordsworth in the way in which the emotion is remembered 
and mellowed in tranquillity, and in his belief that ‘the gods 
approve the depth and not the tumult of the soul.’ 

In the poems the village life is seen in all its classes, 
and how vividly each person stands before us. At the 
background, with less distinctness than the rest, stands the 
kindly squire, who has let out his land in allotments and 
whose manor-house lies within the pillared gate ; then, more 
clearly, the farmer and his wife, going round to inspect their 
poultry and cattle on Sundays after church; jolly Bloom the 
miller, too stout to get into any,Lon’on cab, but respected at 
home as the grinder of the best of meal ; Gammony Gay, with 
his ready joke and rollicking fun; Gruffmoody Grim, with 
whom everything goes wrong ; Daniel Dwithen, the wise chap, 
who knows everything and explains the track of an elephant 
as the mark ofa deer with quoits on his feet ; Measter Gwillet, 
the shy man, who with difficulty gets himself to church to be 
married, wishing all the time ‘he werden the bridegroom but 
only the father,’ and yet for all his shyness is bold enough not 
‘to do a mean deed or tell woone a lie ;’ Molly Brown, the 
witch, with her evil eye spoiling the farmer’s crops; good 
Measter Collins, the parson, reconciling spiteful folk, and using 
every opportunity to say a kind word and to preach peace on 
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earth and goodwill among men ; and, above all, the labourer 
coming home to his nine children, frosted and numbed, but 
forgetting it all in the warmth of their love as the wife makes 
up the fire, and the daughter ‘hot-slippers’ his feet, and the 
boys delight in the toys that he has brought. 

And this peasant life is described from the christening to 
the grave: all its manners and customs—the bright keeping up 
of Christmas (pp. 120-132), of the new year (p. 122), the new 
clothes at Easter (p. 8), the club-walking at Whitsuntide (p. 
106), the village feast in the autumn (p. 13), the harvest home 
(p. 78), the fairings (p. 96), the Guy Fawkes festival (p. 99), 
the walk to church and the seeing of friends home afterwards 
(p. 44), the house-changing (p. 6), the house-warming (p. 243)— 
are described with all the graphic humour and pathos of 
Thomas Hardy’s novels. And behind the customs come the 
feelings of the labourers: the courting, with its banter and 
jealousies ; the strength of true love in spite of its ‘miffs;’ the 
beauty of wedded life; the value of old friendships; the sorrow 
over the dead. Two instances will be enough ; the first is one 
of the best expressions of bright, light-hearted delight in the 
loved one’s beauty (p. 432). 


‘ My love is good, my love is feiir, 
She’s comely to behold, O, 
In everything that she do wear, 
Altho’ tis new or wold, O. 

My heart do leap to see her walk, 
So straight do step her veet, O ; 
My tongue is dumb to hear her talk, 

Her vaice do sound so sweet, O. 
The flowery groun’ wi’ floor o’ green 
Do bear but vew so good an’ true. 


‘When she do zit, then she do seem 
The fedirest to my zight, O, 
Till she do stan’, an’ I do deem 
She’s fedirest at her height, O. 
And she do seem within a room 
The fedirest on a floor, O, 
Till I agean do zee her bloom 
Still fedirer out o’ door, O, 
Where flowery groun’ wi’ floor o’ green 
Do bear but vew so good and true. 


‘ An’ when the deisies be a-pressed 

Below her vootsteps’ waight, O, 

Do seem as if she looked the best 
Ov all in walkén gait, O, 
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Till I do zee her sit upright 

Behind the ho’se’s neck, O, 
A-holdén wi’ the rain so tight 

His tosstn head in check, O, 
Where flowery groun’ wi’ floor so green 
Do bear but vew so good and true. 


‘I wish I had my own free land 
To keep a ho’se to ride, O ; 
I wish I had a ho’se in hand 
To ride en at her zide, O; 
Vor if I wer as high in rank 
As any duke or lord, O, 
Or had the goold the richest bank 
Can shovel from his horde, O, But th 
I’d love her still, if even then 
She were a ledser in the glen.’ eb 
The second, named ‘ Jeane’ (p. 161), is well worthy to be Ves, 
placed by the side of ‘ John Anderson’ as the song of wedded one g 
love. knows 
‘We now mid hope for better cheer, need - 
My smilén wife o’ twice vive year. 
Let others frown, if thou bist near 
Wi hope upon thy brow, Jeane : 
Vor I vu’st loved thee when thy light 
Young shedape vu’st grew to woman’s height : 
I loved thee near an’ out o’ zight, 
An’ I do love thee now, Jeane. 
ideali: 
‘An’ we've a-trod the sheenén bledde neces: 
Ov eegrass in the zummer shedde, up ho 
An’ when the leaves began to feide hope 
Wi’ zummer in the weane, Jeane, aniine 
An’ we’ve a-wandered drough the groun’ S 
O’ swayén wheat a-turnén brown, ee 
An’ we've a-strolled together roun’ of acc 
The brook an’ drough the leane, Jeane. had tl 
have 
‘An’ nwone but_I can ever tell was n 
Ov all thy tears that have a-vell and t 
When trials meade thy bosom zwell, 
An’ nwone but thou of mine, Jeane ; 
An’ now my heart that heaved wi’ pride 
Back then to have thee by my zide, 
Do love thee mwore as years do slide 
An’ leave them times behine, Jeane.’ 


This description of country life is true, and yet it is in the Chris: 
main idealized. It is not that he ignores the bad side; here of th 
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and there we get glimpses of it, glimpses of the evil of drink 
in the pathetic idyll of the boy whom the mowers 
‘Drenched from eale horns too deep, 
Till his thoughts were a-drown’d in a swoon— 
Aye ! his life was a-smothered in sleep’ (p. 381); 


glimpses, again, of immorality in the equal pathos of the ‘love 
child, zent away to be born’ (p. 383), of the broken heart (p. 
399), or of blushen Jeane— 
‘ That wer a-coorted an’ undone 
By Farmer Woodley’s woldest son ; 
An’ after she’d a-been vorzook 
Wer found a-drown’d in Longmead brook’ (p. 59). 


But this is in the main kept in the background ; and this, 
though sometimes urged as a defect, is surely a merit in the 
poet. Asa great painter said when he had been ill-treated, 
‘Yes, there are bad people ; but there are good ones also, and 
one good one consoles you for many bad.’ So everyone 
knows that there are evil traits in peasant life, but what we 
need a poet for is to reveal to us the good and to make us 
feel that one good trait consoles us for many bad. 

And certainly, whatever the historian may say, the clergy 
can be only grateful for such idealization; for one of their 
chief functions is surely this, to idealize their people, to picture 
to their ‘soul sight’ what the possibilities are that underlie 
the unattractive faces with which they have to deal. Such 
idealizing is the first step in any intercession, and an absolutely 
necessary step if the intercession is to be efficient and to keep 
up hope in the heart of him who intercedes, and so hand on 
hope to him for whom he intercedes. ‘You will find that 
agricultural labourers have only two thoughts, drink and im- 
morality, said a benevolent and cultured lady to a new rector 
of acountry parish. Had she been able to look deeper, had she 
had the sympathetic guidance of such poetry as this, she would 
have known that underneath all this loveless outside there 
was much else—affection to parents, loyalty to the loved one 
and to the wedded wife, sorrow for those gone before, hearts 
bowed in praise and prayer to the Giver of good gifts. 

That is the first debt which we owe to Mr. Barnes, a debt 
like that which we owe pre-eminently to George Eliot among 
our novelists. Each alike reveals to us and makes us respect 
the true humanity of the poor, before which patronizing be- 
comes impossible and which alone enables us truly to serve 
Christ in His poor. Those who have laid to heart the lessons 
of the recent elections, which have taught us how little hold 
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the clergy and the squires have yet gained over the agricul- 
tural classes, in spite of all their effort and all their benevo- 
lence, may gain in these poems hope for a fresh start, and a 
fresh start perhaps in a new and truer spirit. They will learn 
to respect the true independence of the poor, remembering 
that saying of the late Earl of Shaftesbury, ‘ Oh, how difficult 
it must be for a needy man to be honest and independent !’ 
If they honour this honest independence they will in time find 
the poor place a true confidence in them, 

And the second debt we owe to him is the suggestion 
which his poems make of the sides of Christian truth which 
may be expected to come home to the poor. The clergyman 
appears but seldom in the poems; when he does it is as ‘ the 
friend’ (p. 188), or as ‘Mr. Goodman,’ or as ‘good Meister 
Collins.’ Inthe same way religion and theology are not for 
a moment obtruded. No doctrine of the Atonement is to 
be found there, scarcely any mention of the sacraments, ex- 
cept that of christening. But there is an underlying religion 
which is most suggestive. We have spoken already of his 
simple treatment of Nature; but it should further be noticed 
how he treats it as a gift of God, given of His mercy to 
brighten our hearts, a gift to which we can turn when man 
proves unkind or trouble is hard upon us. 


‘An’ many times when I do vind 
Things all goo wrong and volks unkind, 
To zee the happy veedén herds 
An’ hear the zingén of the birds 
Do soothe my sorrow mwore than words ; 
Vor I do zee that ’tis our sin 
Do meike woone’s soul so dark ’ithin 
When God would gie woone zunsheen’ (p. 3). 


So the poplars ‘ rustlén soft an’ loud’ have power to heal the 
‘ranklén sore’ caused by the ingratitude of men (p. 233), the 
summer bloom after the floods in spring suggests the happi- 
ness which God gives after sorrow (p. 350), and ‘under others’ 
wrongs an’ slightens’ God’s love tokens from above are found 
‘in the vields by watervalls’ (p. 401). Another thought of God 
on which he loves to dwell is His steadfastness in change. 
The journey on a railroad in which all the fields flit by, but 
the sun is always present, suggests the quick fleeting of earthly 
pleasures, while 
‘God, beholdén from above 

Our lowly road, wi yearneén love, 

Do keep bezide us, stage by stage, 

Vrom be’th to youth, vrom youth to-age.’ (P. 267.) 
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The ‘ woaken tree,’ bearing fresh leaves in summer after 
being beaten by winter’s storms, teaches the lesson that God 
will not give us more sorrow than we can bear, but 

‘Can meike us zee, if ’tis His will, 
That He can bring us good from ill.’ (P. 94.) 


And the rivers never giving out suggest His unfailing grace. 


‘ An’ yet while things do come an’ goo 
God’s love is steadfast, John, an’ true: 
If winter vrost do chill the ground 
’Tis but to bring the zummer round. 
All’s well a-lost where He’s a-vound, 
Vor, if ’tis right, for Christe’s seiike 
He'll gi’e us mwore than He do teike ; 
His goodness don’t gi’e out, John.’ (P. 49.) 


Meanwhile angels are sent by Him to take or bring our 
joys (p. 297) and to watch over the object of our love (p. 331). 
So when we turn from God to human life we find a thought 
which surely is rarely brought out in our teaching, the sense 
of the debt which we owe to our ancestors’ works. In ‘Our 
Fathers’ Works’ (p. 224) the poet recalls, in a way that the 
simplest peasant can understand, the many works which he 
finds wrought ‘by our vorefathers’ cedre and thought’—the 
roads, the hedges, the trees, the drains, the mill, the bridge, 
and as a climax of all ‘the pleace where we mid seek the 
gifts of greace from week to week,’ with its tower and church 
bells—and he ends with the moral 


‘Zoo now mid none of us vorget 

The pattern our vorefathers zet, 

But each be fain to undertedke 

Some work to meiike for others’ gain, 
That we mid leave mwore good to sheire, 
Less ills to bear, less souls to grieve, 

An’ when our hands do vall to rest 

It mid be vrom a work a-blest.’ 


How would it be possible to begin better with a simple 
mind in bringing home the sense of historic continuity, which 
is of the very essence of Church teaching? Not less strong 
is the sense of the strength of the debt which the claims of the 
family lay on us. In ‘ A Good Father’ (p. 150) the son is urged 
to mind his father, even though his tongue be keen in correc- 
tion ; to tend him in old age in return for his bringing up in 
youth ; to honour still his name when ‘his bwones be in the 
dust.’ In ‘ Treat well your Wife’ (p. 397) the husband is re- 
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minded of all that his wife has left for him, of all that she had 
been to him in their days of courting, as a reason why he 
should not grieve her now; and the saddest and sternest 
words of all the volumes are reserved for any who have for- 
saken their true love. The ‘weddén band’ is the secret of true 
happiness (p. 68). When the daughter is born she is brought to 
be christened to ‘the hallowed stwone, vor Christ to tedke ye 
vor His own ;’ and she is brought out ‘a child o’ gredce’ to be 
trained at home till she is once more brought to the church 
and given to the bridegroom as a faithful bride (‘ The Slantén 
Light o’ Fall, p. 257). Sunday is the poor man’s cherished 
day— 
‘The day that’s all our own to spend 

Wi? God and wi’ an earthly friend. 

The worold’s girt vo’k wi’ the best 

O’ worldly goods may be a-blest ; 

But Zunday is the poor man’s peart, 

To seiive his soul and cheer his heart.’ (P. 60.) 


Though all days may have their joys, the best for body and 
for soul is ‘the church an’ happy Zunday :’ then the thoughts 
rise to Him who shed His blood for us, and still gives forth 
His love to living and to dead; then the churchyard brings 
back the thought of the dead, and the neighbours flocking 
together to church keep up true neighbourliness and brotherly 
feeling (p. 140). There they kneel side by side, ‘ the knower 
speechless to the known,’ all having voice alone for God, to 
whom they tell their sorrows and their joys, full of holy 
thoughts and with hearts healed by the peace from above 
(p. 298, ‘ Vo’k a-comen into Church’), 


‘Upon the day o’ days the best, 
The day o’ greace an’ peace an’ rest.’ (P. 371, ‘ Zunday.’) 


And during the hard work of the week there is a quiet at- 
mosphere of contentment spread over the life. Not that there is 
any discouragement ofa true and manly independence. There 
are frequent lamentations over the absorption of small home- 
steads into large farms and the decay of the yeomen families 
(p. 164), and over the loss of the freedom which the poor had 
enjoyed of letting their fowls and children run wild over the 
common before it was ‘took in’ (p. 143). The labourer looks 
forward to having his allotment, and having it near his house, 
that he may train his children and keep his eye upon them, 
and have a little independence of his own, which will enable 
him to ‘keep himself from parish’ (p. 28). The crippled 
grandmother, though submitting to God’s good will ‘ that she 
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should bide ’ithin a wall, yet prays that His mercy will leave 
her free—even from the walls ‘a-reared vor wold and zick in 
tryén times.’ She will be content with dry bread if only she 
can live at home and find fresh life in the lives of her grand- 
children (p. 352). In the blessings left to the man who has 
had sad strokes of trial are 


‘My faith an’ peice, the gifts of greice, 
An’ freedom still to shift my pledce.’ 


But side by side with this love of freedom is a bright happi- 
ness in the lot which God has given, even though it include 
hardship and toil. The man who for money’s sake will give 
up his peace of mind or his freedom, or would ‘lose vo’ks’ 
goodwill, vor to have a bad nedme,’ is satirized as ‘ zellen his 
honey to buy zome’hat sweet’ (p. 316). ‘To slight our 
blesséns would be sin,’ and these blessings include air and 
water, sun and moon, which God sends freely to rich and poor 
alike (p. 300). 
‘ Contentment is a constant feast ; 
He’s richest that do want the least.’ (P. 69.) 


The spirit of Burns’ protest, ‘A man’s a man for a’ that,’ or 
of Wordsworth’s great sonnet, ‘The world is too much with 
us, reappears again and again in the praise of the free and 
honest heart that is better than riches (‘ The Ivy, p. 83) ; or in 
the praise of the happiness that dwells with the lowly, in a poem 
which has a true Horatian ring about it, of which we quote one 
stanza. 
‘ An’ cedre can come ’ithin a ring 
O’ sworded guards to smite a king, 
Though he mid hold within his hands 
The zwarmén vo’k o’ many lands ; 
Or goo in drough the iron geate 
Avore the house 0’ lofty stedate, 
Or reach the miser that do smile, 
A-buildén up his goolden pile ; 
Or else mid smite the lowly 
That have noo power to loose or bind 
Another’s body or his mind, 
But only hands to help mankind. 
If there is rest ’ithin the breast 
’Tis where the heart is holy.’ (P. 319.) 


Where, again, could be found a better sermonette against all 
malice and hatred than in good Meédaster Collins’ protest 
against the spiteful saying, ‘I be never the better vor zeén o’ 
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you’ (p. 450); or a better comment on our Lord’s words, 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these little 
ones ye have done it unto me,’ than in the same Meister 
Collins’ words on pity (p. 451); or on the duty of becoming 
as little children if we would enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, than in the picture of the grown-up man trying 
‘when he has been wronged to call back and live over again 
the sweet days of childhood’ ? 
‘When wrongs an’ overbearén words 
Do prick my bleedén heart lik’ swords, 
Then I do try, for Christe’s seike, 
To think o’ you, sweet days, an’ meaike 
My soul as ’twer when you did weike 
My childhood’s eyes, an’ when, if spite 
Or grief did come, did die at night, 
In sleep ’ithin the hollow’ (p. 25). 


But if there is one subject more than another which Mr. 
Barnes has made his own, and about which it is especially hard 
to train simple minds aright, it is the thought of death and its 
associations. No less truly than of Wordsworth may it be said 
of him that he is the poet to be read for consolation in time of 
loss and sorrow. Strong in the hour of death is the sense that 
God is working for the best, and that we shall see hereafter 
why the sorrow has come; or, again, the burden of sorrow is 
lessened by the unselfish delight in the joys of others (p. 400). 
For those who are gone the life beyond the grave is pictured 
as a life of endless rest after the toils of this world, winterless 
and free from sickness. There the dead in God’s care are 
‘smilén still’ (p. 24); nay, however beautiful they were on 
earth they are more beautiful there, where looks never wear 
uncomely. Could this be more beautifully expressed than in 
the most exquisite poem ‘The Young that Died in Beauty ’ 
(p. 217)? We will quote two stanzas of it. 

‘If souls should only sheen so bright 
In heaven as in e’thly light, 
An’ nothén better were the cease, 
How comely still in sheape an’ fedce 
Would many reach that happy pleice, 
The hopeful souls that in their prime 
Ha’ seemed a-took avore their time— 
The young that died in beauty. 


‘ But still the dead shall mwore than keep 
The beauty of their early sleep, 
Where comely looks shall never wear 
Uncomely under tweil an’ ceare. 
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The fedir at death be always feair 
Still fedir to liver’s thoughts an’ love, 
An’ feairer still to God above 

Than when they died in beauty.’ 


And as to the survivors on earth memory only recalls 
the good and bright side of their life, so too it may be for 
the departed. The evil and cares of this world pass away 
and their godly life becomes their glory. 


* But livén folk a-grievén on 
Wr lwonesome love for souls agone 
Do zee their goodness, but do vind 
All else a-stealén out o’ mind ; 

As air do meake the vurthest land 
Look fedirer than the vield at hand, 
An’ zoo, as time do slowly pass 

So still’s a sheade upon the grass, 
Its wid’nén spedce do slowly shed 
A glory roun’ the wold vo’k dead. 





An’ what if good vo’ks’ life o’ breath 
Is zoo a-hallowed after death 
That they mid only know above 
Their times o’ faith an’ joy an’ love ; 
While all the evil time ha’ brought 
’S a-lost vor ever out o’ thought, 

As all the moon that ’idden bright 
’S a-lost in darkness out o’ zight, 
An’ all the godly life they led 
Is glory to the wold vo’k dead? 





If things be zoo, an’ souls above 
Can only mind our e’thly love, 
Why then they'll veel our kindness drown 
The thoughts ov all that meade ’em frown, 
An’ jay of jays will dry the tear 

O’ sadness that do trickle here, 

An’ nothén mwore o’ life than love 

An’ peice will then be know’d above. 

Do good, vor that when life’s a-vled 

Is still a pleasure to the dead’ (p. 227). 


Meanwhile the survivors tend with loving care the grave. 
For the ‘ child’s greaive’ (p. 410) the mother makes a ‘ Seavior’s 
little cross’ of flowers. 


‘ An’ woone sweet bud her han’ did pledace 
Up where did droop the Seavior’s Feice ; 
An’ two she zet a-bloomén bright 
Where reached His Hands o’ left an’ right ; 
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Two mwore fedir blossoms, crimson-dyed, 
Did mark the pleaces ov His feet, 
An’ woone did lie a-smellén sweet 

Up where the spear did wound the zide 

Ot Him that is the Life ov all 

Greiive sleepers, whether big or small.’ 


In the ‘Dree Woaks’ (p. 162), the thought of ‘We are 
seven’ is exactly reproduced, and the mother who had lost 
one of her daughters still ‘meade dree when but two were 
a-voun’,’ The ‘tuens of the dead’ live in the memory still, 
touching the heart to the quick and stirring the living to 
take a manly part in life (p. 155). Their memory clings 
round old places, hallowing them and making the survivors 
spare the old houses where they lived. 

‘Zoo I would always let alwone 
The girt wold house o’ mossy stwone ; 
I woulden pull a wing o’n down, 
To meike their speechless sheddes to frown ; 
Vor when our souls mid oonce become 
Lik’ theirs, all bodiless an’ dumb, 
How good to think that we mid vind 
Zome thought vrom them we left behind, 
An’ that zome love mid still unite 
The hearts o’ blood wi’ souls of light. 
Zoo, if it ’twer mine, I’d let alwone 
The girt wold house o’ mossy stwone’ (p. 173). 


Such thoughts as these will surely lead the simplest to 
repeat with deeper meaning the words of the Creed, ‘I 
believe in the Communion of Saints and the Resurrection of 
the body.’ Nor is the thought of the Judgment Day absent, 
when might shall no lorger be right ; when those who have 
wronged the poor, or scourged slaves, or persecuted God's 
servants, or kept back the wages of them that laboured, or 
wronged a maiden, shall have to stand in the presence of 
those whom they have wronged (p. 442). One case of such 
wrong is specially dwelt upon. 

‘Where a man wi’ heartless slightén 
Mid become a maiden’s blightén, 
He mid cedrelessly forseake her, 
But must answer to her Meaker. 
He mid slight wi’ selfish blindness 
All her deeds o’ lovén-kindness ; 
God will weigh in wi’ the slightén 
That mid be her love’s requitén : 
He do look on each deceiver ; 

He do know 
What weight 0’ woe 
Do break the heart ov every griever’ (p. 399). 
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There are many other sides of Mr. Barnes’ teaching, many 
other characteristics of his genius, on which we have not space 
to dwell, but we trust that we have said enough to show that 
all lovers of poetry will find here real poetic gems of the first 
order ; and further, that those who have to deal with the labour- 
ing classes can find much of hope and sympathy and sugges- 
tion from these pages. The instances which we have quoted 
will also show that a very little trouble will be sufficient to 
get over the initial difficulty of dialect. Certainly those who 
can appreciate Burns in spite of the Scotch dialect will find 
less of trouble in the Dorset dress with which Barnes’ poems 
are clothed, and will also feel that they have gained much 
by their dress, even as the pastoral idylls of Theocritus gain 
in the same way.' With those they have much in common, 
and consciously so, for the motto of one of the earlier editions 
was the line of Theocritus, Awpicdev & Ferri, d0xd, tois Aw- 
piéeaot. Seldom since Theocritus have the poet and the painter 
come so close together. Poem after poem suggests vivid cot- 
tage scenes which our imagination instantaneously transfers to 
canvas. They have been compared with Frederick Walker’s 
paintings; they might be compared with Wilkie for their 
quiet homeliness; but we are not certain that the truest 
analogy is not that of the Normandy peasant painter, Jean 
Francois Millet. Certainly they have not his strong protest 
against conventionalities, his tone of defiance ; but they have 
his pure, heartfelt sympathy with and pride in agricultural 
life with all the details of its work and all the simple charm 
of its home life, and they have his quiet, deep religious feeling. 
Side by side with Millet’s ‘Shepherdess’ and ‘ Sower’ may be 
placed Barnes’ ‘ Milkmaid’ or ‘The Carter;’ side by side 
with his ‘ First Steps,’ in which the Norman mother is train- 
ing the child to meet his father as he comes home from work, 
we would place Barnes’ ‘ Fatherhood,’ where the tired labourer 
is welcomed home by wife and children, and forgets all the 
frost and cold and toil in the warmth of the fireside ; and if 
Millet has given us in his ‘ Angelus’ a picture of quiet rever- 
ence such as is perhaps only possible in a Catholic peasant, 
and has succeeded in his aim of making us fancy we hear the 
church bells ringing across the harvest field, so again and 









1 Some people may prefer to begin with the volume of poems in 
Common English. This volume contains poems of true feeling, especially 
about home life (e.g. ‘ Home’s a Nest, p. 121 ; ‘Fellowship, p. 169 ; ‘ My 
Fore-Elders, p. 186; ‘Plorata veris lachrymis,’ p. 196; ‘Do Good,’ 
p. 202) ; but it is not nearly equal to the Dorset Poems either in melody 
or in thought. 
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again through these poems comes the sound of the church 
bells, ringing with giant voice for the joys and sorrows of 
peasant life, and lighting up its cares with the rest of happy 
Zunday. There is at the background of these poems the 
same unobtruded love for the Bible which made Millet say, 
‘The Psalms are my breviary. I get from them all that I 
do ;’ the same strain of thankful praise in which he cried out, 
‘My God, how good it is under Thy heaven! I don’t know 
anything more delicious than to be on the heather and 
look up at the sky.’ Barnes could surely re-echo Millet’s 
confession of faith. 

‘In the country I find much more than charms ; I find infinite 
glories. Isee.... the little flowers of which Christ said that Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. I see the halos of 
dandelions, and the sun also, which spreads out beyond the world its 
glory in the clouds. But I see as well in the plain the steaming 
horse at work and in a rocky place a manall worn out. . . . who tries 
to straighten himself a moment and breathe. The drama is surrounded 
by beauty.’ 


ArT. VI—THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND FROM 
WILLIAM III. TO VICTORIA. 


. The Church in England from William ITI. to Victoria, 
By the Rev. A. H. Hore, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford. 
2 vols. (Oxford, 1886.) 

. The English Church and its Bishops, 1700-1800. By 
CHARLES J. ABBEY, Rector of Checkendon and formerly 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 2 vols. (London, 
1887.) 

The English Church in the Eighteenth Century. By 
CHARLES J. ABBEY, Rector of Checkendon and formerly 
Fellow of University College, Oxford; and JOHN H. 
OVERTON, Canon of Lincoln and Rector of Epworth. 
A new and cheap edition. (London, 1887.) 


THE number of books which have been published of late 
years on the civil and ecclesiastical, but especially the eccle- 
siastical, history of England from the time of the Revolution 
of 1688 is partly a cause, partly a symptom of the largely 
increased interest which the English public feels in the subject. 
Many writers have been working on gtound which, forty or 
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even twenty years ago, was all but virgin soil ; and the books 
which we have placed at the head of this article show that 
the theme is not yet thought to be at all exhausted. On 
Messrs. Abbey and Overton’s joint work on The English 
Church in the Eighteenth Century we need dwell no further 
than to remark that the call for a new and cheap edition 
proves that the general public has not lost its interest in the 
subject of which the allied authors treat; but the other two 
works will furnish a suitable peg on which to hang some 
remarks about a period of history which requires and deserves 
more study than, until quite recent years, it has commanded. 

Mr. Hore’s and Mr. Abbey’s works do not in the least 
clash with one another ; they appear to be written for differ- 
ent purposes, and to a certain extent from different points 
of view, though both writers desire to be thoroughly loyal to 
that Church of which they are ministers. Both are works of 
great interest and value, though of a somewhat different kind. 
Mr. Hore passes in review two hundred years ina shorter space 
than Mr. Abbey devotes to one hundred, and of this shorter 
space he gives no inconsiderable part to arguments and reflec- 
tions which have reference to the condition and prospects of the 
Church in the present day, and especially to the question of dis- 
establishment and disendowment. In fact his two volumes 
may almost be regarded as a sort of magnified Church Defence 
tract ; and, as no weapon of Church defence is so thoroughly 
effective as the historical—for really in point of history the 
Liberationists have not a leg to stand upon—his résumé of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last two centuries is, in these days of 
agitation, a very opportune production. He begins his preface, 
‘This book is offered as a contribution to the cause of Church 
Defence ;’ and ends it, ‘If he [the author] succeeds in setting 
before English Churchmen, particularly the more unlearned of 
their number, the true character and claims of their Church, 
the object of this book will be attained.’ Obviously this 
object would not have been attained unless his book had 
been written in a way to suit the popular mind. The finer 
shades of distinction, the evenly balanced judgments, the 
modifications and qualifications of the philosophical historian 
would be out of place in such a work. For this sort of thing 
we must turn to the pages of Mr. Abbey ; and though we 
may not be able to agree with all his sentiments—notably, 
for instance, with his estimate of William III.’s bishops, or 
of William himself, or of the position of the Nonjurors, or of 
the Church in Scotland—we may yet warmly welcome as a 
avhole a work which in point of intellectual power may rank 
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on a level with the very able works of Mr. Lecky and Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, and which is certainly the work of a thorough 
believer and a staunch Churchman in his way. 

As both the works under review will, we hope and believe, 
live, it will be no unkindly task to point out some obvious 
errors, many of them due to careless printing, in view to their 
correction in future editions. 

To begin with Mr. Hore: In vol. i. we have ‘ Shottzs- 
brooke’ for ‘ Shottesbrooke’ (p. 93), ‘ fitted’ for ‘ filled’ and 
‘outward’ for ‘outwardly’ (p. 114), ‘1806’ for ‘ 1606’ (p. 174). 
In p. 348 it is said that ‘William Law was not in the number 
of those who refused to take the oaths to William and Mary,’ 
which is a perfectly true but hardly a necessary remark, seeing 
that he was only two years old at the time. In p. 441 we 
have Bishop ‘ Lowth’ for ‘ Lowth;’ in p. 469, ‘ Brand 
Broughton’ for ‘ Bran¢ Broughton.’ Passing on to vol. ii. we 
have rather a plentiful crop of slips in connexion with John 
Wesley. The name of his father’s second living was ‘ Wroot’ 
or ‘ Wroo¢e,’ not, as Mr. Hore writes, ‘Wroth’ (p. 38) ; he had 
five sisters who came to maturity, not three (p. 39); his native 
place, Epworth, is not in the Fens, so it is hardly correct to 
speak of the ‘wild Fenmen of Epworth’ (p. 39); neither is it 
correct to say that he ‘received the offer of succeeding his 
father’ and that ‘he refused Epworth. On the contrary, 
after much hesitation he consented to accept Epworth if the 
living was offered to him ; and the application was made, but 
was not successful. Passing over one or two obvious mis- 
prints, such as ‘Kedemption’ for ‘Redemption’ (p. 159), we 
find, in p. 216, Dr. Christopher Wordsworth described as 
President of Trinity instead of JZaster. Mr. Hore was think- 
ing of his own Trinity, not of the larger foundation on the 
banks of the Cam. It is a mere slip, of course, to write 
(p. 220) that ‘the British and Foreign Szb/e Society was 
founded in 1814 for the development of Mr. Lancaster's 
system,’ and the intelligent reader will without difficulty sub- 
stitute ‘ School’ for ‘Bible ;’ but it seems peculiarly cruel to 
gibbet Dr. Busby (p. 259) as a schoolmaster who ‘aimed at 
good scholarship rather than good morals among his pupils, 
seeing that the great pedagogue actually took the trouble to 
prepare and publish expurgated editions of the classics on 
purpose to prevent the morals of his pupils from being cor- 
rupted, took immense pains to prepare the Westminster boys 
for confirmation, and in other ways attended conscientiously 
to their religious training. Besides these sins of commission 
there is one sin of omission which we must notice. How is 
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it that, amidst all Mr. Hore’s references, the name of one of 
the very best Church historians of the day, Canon Perry, is 
conspicuous by its absence? Canon Perry has gone over the 
same ground as Mr. Hore has done. If his valuable work 
has not been consulted, surely it ought to have been ; if it has 
been, surely the obligation should have been acknowledged, 
at least in a foot note. 

To turn to Mr. Abbey: In vol. i. we have /saac Taylor 
referred to as ‘J. Taylor’ (p. 78 and elsewhere) ; in p. 83 it is 
said that ‘ Dr. Bray engaged the warm interest of Queen Mary 
in 1696, but Queen Mary died in 7/694. We have never heard 
of a ‘Latitude man’ called ‘Whicherly’ (p. 119), though we 
have heard of one called ‘ Whichcote ;’ nor of an Archdeacon 
‘ Busire, though we have heard of a‘ Basire;’ nor of an im- 
portant meeting at Salters’ Hall in 1819 (p. 211), though we 
have heard of one in 1719. These, however, are obviously 
mere mistakes in printing, as is the mysterious ‘taht si’ 
(p. 246) for ‘that is’ and ‘familar’ for ‘familiar’ (p. 344). 
But there is a little slip in p. 392 which rather spoils the 
sense. Bishop Smalbrook did not write, ‘If the false doctrines 
of the Methodists prevail they must unavoidably create a 
general disorder in our constitution, and often favour the 
return of Popery,’ but ‘z/ so favour the return of Popery,’ im- 
plying, as Mr. Abbey’s version does not, that the disorder 
would smooth the way for the Papists, which in itself was not 
an unreasonable contention. Passing on to vol. ii, we must 
remark that the author of the Private Thoughts was Mr. 
‘Adam,’ not Mr. ‘Adams’ (p. 144); that ‘1784,’ not ‘1787’ 
(p. 184), was the date of Wesley’s Deed Poll; that the name 
of a quondam Bishop of Lincoln was‘ Pre¢yman, not ‘ Prezty- 
man, and that he is exalted by Mr. Abbey to a rank which 
he never attained; apart from his episcopal elevation he 
would have been plain Mr. Tomline, not ‘Sir G. P. Tomline’ 
(p. 240); he merely changed his name on account of an 
accession of property left him by an old Mr. Tomline who 
was no relation to him. 

Having ventured to point out these errors—not, we trust, 
in a captious spirit, but in the hope of making two good books 
better—let us now pass from our authors to the subject of which 
one or both of them treat. The period between 1689 and the 
present day is a period in which there have been two great 
religious revivals, the Evangelical revival of the eighteenth 
century and the Oxford revival of the nineteenth. That these 
were the central events in the religious history of each century 
is of course true; and, broadly speaking, it may be correctly 
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asserted that both these movements were preceded by periods 
of lethargy and corruption, which, in fact, rendered the 
movements necessary. But, after all, the course of Church 
life in any century does not consist of a series of bounds 
and rebounds; it flows on in an uninterrupted stream, 
which may at some times be more sluggish and muddy 
than at others, and all that ‘revivals’ do is to make it flow 
more rapidly and more purely. Strictly speaking the term 
‘revival’ is not correct; for it implies an awakening from 
death into life, and this is far too strong an expression to be 
used of either of the movements with which we are now con- 
cerned. It is said that ‘Evangelical religion’ (and we have no 
reason to find fault with the term; it is a good term, and 
accurately expresses the thing that is meant) had well-nigh 
died out before the trumpet tongue of Wesley and Whitefield 
awakened it to a new life. Itis said, again, that Church prin- 
ciples (and here again we have no reason to cavil at the term ; 
it expresses exactly what is intended) had almost ceased to 
be understood until the Tract writers taught people again 
what they were. But surely neither of these claims can be 
admitted without considerable modification. Evangelical 
religion never ceased to exist, and never failed to exert a most 
marked practical influence over the minds of Christians ; and 
Church principles never ceased to be recognized, and never 
failed to make people thoroughly understand what they meant 
by saying they were Churchmen. The most that can be said 
is that adventitious circumstances contributed to render one 
or other of these essential features of true Church life less 
conspicuous ; but they never succeeded in destroying them. 

The circumstances which combined to throw Evangelical 
doctrines into the background and to impede the course and 
extension of spiritual life in the years immediately preceding 
the advent of Wesley are sufficiently obvious. The reaction 
against Puritanism still continued, though more than fifty 
years had elapsed since the discomfiture of the Puritans. The 
various controversies—the dynastic, the Trinitarian, the 
Deistical, the Bangorian, and many minor ones—all tended to 
draw men’s minds away from personal and spiritual religion ; 
defenders of the faith who had very little definite faith of their 
own to defend, the baleful influence of Sir R. Walpole, the 
inextricable entanglement of politics with religion, the inordi- 
nate value set upon the virtue of ‘moderation’ and the con- 
sequent dread of ‘enthusiasm,’ a general relaxation of moral 
fibre, the ‘personnel’ of the episcopate (face Mr. Abbey), 
all combined to bring about the same result. 
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But, in spite of all these adverse workings, there was 
assuredly no eclipse, even in the darkest days, of spiritual 
light ; there were always numbers of pious men whose opinions 
were formed and whose lives were guided on true Evangelical 
principles. Indeed, the very men who opposed most bitterly 
what they regarded as the extravagances of Wesley and 
Whitefield never lost their hold of the essential doctrines of 
Christianity. They did not agree with the peculiar form in 
which these doctrines were presented by the ‘new lights, 
but the doctrines themselves they never denied. And in this 
connexion we must refer to a remarkable passage in Mr. 
Abbey’s work, to which it is especially necessary to call atten- 
tion in the present day ; for it is now the fashion to lay all 
the blame of the failure to incorporate the work of Wesley and 
his followers into the Church system upon Churchmen, and 
especially upon the bishops and clergy. It is one of the 
points on which High Churchmen, Low Churchmen, and Broad 
Churchmen seem to be agreed. ‘Wesley,’ saysthe High Church- 
man, ‘was a man of strong Church principles; he desired only 
to form an Order within the Church, to supplement, not to 
supplant, its regular system. He was too good a Churchman 
to be understood by the Churchmen of his day; but if he had 
been living zow,’ &c. ‘Wesley,’ says the Low Churchman, ‘ was 
aman who held Evangelical doctrines, and, as Evangelical 
doctrines were at a discount in his day, he was rejected by 
the Church ; but if he had been living zow, &c. ‘Wesley,’ 
says the Broad Churchman, ‘wasa man of liberal ideas, which 
were repugnant to the narrow and stiff orthodoxy of the 
Church in his day ; but if he had been living now, &c. And 
so, regarding the phenomenon from entirely different points of 
view, High, Low, and Broad join in one harmonious chorus of 
praise of Wesley and abuse of the poor Church which failed 
to sympathise with and to welcome him. Now it is, no 
doubt, an easy and comfortable thing to say, ‘If we had been 
in the days of our fathers we would not have been partakers 
with them,’ but the precedent of those who used this language 
is not exactly one which it is desirable for a Christian to 
follow. At any rate it would be well to weigh the following 
admirable remarks of Mr. Abbey, which seem to us so im- 
portant as to be worth quoting at some length. 

Having explained the crude dogmatism of some of Wesley’s 
theology, he writes most truly— 

‘It is inconceivable that any number of sober English Church- 
men could ever have become Methodists. Yet the case stood thus: 
that if they did not agree in the main with Methodism—not neces- 
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sarily in its discipline, but in its doctrines—Wesley, with all his toler- 
ance, all his Churchmanship, could barely find room for them in the 
Christian system, and therefore a wide gap inevitably rose up between 
them, and would in all likelihood have done so even if the Church 
had been as faultless in its dealings with him as too often it was the 
contrary. So longas Wesley’s opinions on certain religious questions 
of great importance remained as fixed and uncompromising as they 
were there might no doubt be sympathy and co-operation, but it is 
hardly possible that there could be real union. The English clergy 
have in our time been often blamed far too severely for their attitude 
towards Wesley and his fellow-workers. When we consider the saintly 
life of the great leader of the movement, his warm and steady Church- 
manship, and the immense results which he accomplished, nothing 
seems more natural or more reasonable than to censure the blindness 
and folly of the English Church for not finding room within its 
borders for such magnificent Christian energies. Surely, we impa- 
tiently exclaim, it was not necessary that there should be perfect 
agreement ; a Methodist order might have been established without 
in any way binding the regular clergy to consent to all that it might 
say and do. This had long been my own feeling. After a more care- 
ful study of Wesley’s writings I no longer think so. My admiration 
of the man is higher than ever. But my conclusion now is—and I 
venture to think it will be shared by many who may read the preced- 
ing pages—that the English Church, as a whole, could not in the 
last century honestly combine with Methodism ; neither could Wesley, 
thinking as he did, have honestly accepted its organized support. 
There was no reason whatever why individual Churchmen, clerical or 
lay, should not become Methodists. Wesley held no doctrine which 
could in the slightest degree involve separation for himself or any of 
his supporters ; but the spirit of his theology was, in some very 
cardinal particulars, not that of the Church in general or of any con- 
siderable party in it. There might be less practical difference between 
a Roman Catholic and a Puritan than between an English Church- 
man and a Methodist, supposing all four to be equally good men. 
The first two would think differently on almost every point, yet each 
could readily allow the Christianity of the other. The latter two 
might think alike on almost all points which had ordinarily been 
questions of dispute ; but if the Methodist considered the Church- 
man “unconverted ” he would be bound by a thousand passages in 
Wesley’s writings to consider that person, however highly he might 
respect him, either no Christian, with the most awful doom impend- 
ing upon him, or at least a Christian in some miserable “ legal” 
sense of the word. In such individual cases a closer intercourse 
between two good men would doubtless be too strong for theory, 
and the Methodist would be satisfied either that his friend had been 
new-born, but had not yet gained the clear knowledge of it, or else 
that it was an “exempt” case, or else would modify his own views as 
to the universal necessity of the change. But as between two com- 
munities the strain would be too great to admit of any cordial union. 
The most fundamental differences between the English Church and 
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Methodism were not of a kind to create much controversy, but as 
causes of alienation were more formidable than many controversies.’ 
(Vol. i. pp. 288-90.) 

Mr. Abbey incidentally bears out the point for which we 
are contending ; and all history tells the same tale, viz. that 
it was not the promulgation of true Evangelical doctrines that 
waS a strange thing or the cause of offence in the Methodists. 
The distinguished roll of pious Churchmen who adorned the 
early years of the eighteenth century—the Kens, the Beveridges, 
the Nelsons, the Sharps, the Brays, the Hoopers, the 
Patricks, the Wakes—all held most definitely the distinctive 
doctrines of Evangelical Christianity, to which their strongly 
developed Church principles were not in the least degree 
antagonistic ; and these doctrines were not held by them as 
mere barren dogmas, but were most influential in shaping the 
whole course of their exemplary lives. And if their successors 
in the early Georgian era were less Evangelical and less 
spiritually minded, the deterioration was not due to any 
change of belief, but to the working of one or more of the 
adventitious circumstances noted above. Wesley and the 
other Evangelical leaders quickened a pulse which was beating 
feebly, but had never ceased to beat. 

In the same way when it is said that the Oxford movement 
in the nineteenth century revived Church principles, it is only 
so far true in that the movement gave fresh vigour to and 
spread more widely principles which had only ceased to be 
prominent, but had never died out. Before attempting to 
prove this let us premise that the burden of proof really lies 
upon those who deny it. When we find a vast number of 
conscientious and intelligent people professing a deep reverence 
for a Church, the rules of which are plainly written down in 
black and white, the presumption is that these people endea- 
vour to obey those rules. Now it is plain that ‘from William ITI. 
to Victoria’ there was, without a break, a vast number of 
people who professed to have the deepest reverence for the 
principles of the Church. Are we to suppose that they had 
not intelligence enough to understand or consistency enough 
to follow out these principles? Is the Church historian to 
pass with a bound, say, from the publication of William Law’s 
letters to the Bishop of Bangor to the publication of the first 
Tract for the Times, assuming that Church principles were to 
all intents and purposes dead during the interval? One might 
argue a priori that such a suspension of animation would be 
practically impossible. The close of the Bangorian contro- 
versy was not like the close of some great and decisive battle, 
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which not only leaves one party masters of the field but puts 
a stop once for all to the power of the defeated, as the English 
did to the power of Napoleon at Waterloo. It is simply in- 
conceivable that up to 1717 the English Church should con- 
tain a vast number of good Churchmen and after that none. 
Mr. Gladstone has well pointed out the absurdity of supposing 
that the time of the Commonwealth was a time of general 
morality, and the time of the Restoration a time of general 
immorality, ‘as if it were possible for a people, much less a 
solid and stable people like the English, violently to alter its 
morality in the space of a few years. ! And the argument is 
at least as sound in regard to religion as to morality, and still 
more so when we remember that the Church passed through 
no such convulsion in the eighteenth century as the nation 
did in the seventeenth. So that it really would be sufficient 
to say to any who contended that there was a general blotting 
out of the Anglican Church system from the ecclesiastical 
map, ‘Impossible! in the nature of the case such a thing 
could not be; and we do not believe it, though we cannot 
adduce anything to the contrary.’ But much can be adduced 
to the contrary. 

During the first fourteen years of the eighteenth century 
the Church system had at least as healthy and vigorous a life 
as it has at the present day. And if that life began to droop 
when the long-talked of ‘Protestant Succession’ became an 
accession, and did not recover its tone until the Oxford move- 
ment commenced, the cause is easily traceable to adventitious 
circumstances. In the first place the Church system had 
become strangely entangled with semi-political, semi-religious 
doctrines which had no essential connexion with it, though 
they all but involved it in their own ruin. It burdened itself 
with the old-world theories of the Divine, hereditary, indefea- 
sible right of kings, of non-resistance and passive obedience— 
theories which became so hallowed in the eyes of some of our 
best Churchmen that they thought it no unworthy or incon- 
gruous application of so sacred a term to them as ‘the Doc- 
trine of the Cross.’ The influence of the Whig bishops—and 
we so far agree with Mr. Abbey in holding that that influence 
was very great, though whether for good or evil is quite 
another question—the policy of Walpole, the characters and 
sentiments of the first two Georges, and the very doubtful 
theology of Queen Caroline all tended to obliterate the dis- 
tinctiveness of Church principles. Then came the Evangelical 
movement, which, without intending to do so, undoubtedly 


1 Gleanings, vol. ii., review of Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay. 
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galvanized into a new life the drooping cause of Dissent, while 
it did nothing to quicken the life of the Church as an organized 
society apart from its influence on the individuals who com- 
posed it. Add to this the morbid dread of Romanism, which 
showed itself in the most grotesque, outrageous, and un- 
reasonable forms all through the century and beyond it; and 
the wonder is, not that Church principles did not exert a wider 
sway, but that they managed to survive at all. For that they 
did survive we have unmistakable signs, signs which are all 
the more significant because they are often incidental and do 
not appear upon the surface of history. 

The chain is unbroken from the reign of Queen Anne to 
the reign of Queen Victoria. Within a few years of the death 
of the former appeared what is generally considered one of 
the ablest defences of Church principles that has ever been 
written in the English language, Zhe Letters of William Law 
to the Bishop of Bangor, and, twenty years later, what may be 
regarded as a sort of supplement to this, his answer to the 
Plain Account of the Lord’s Supper. Passing from Law to his 
most distinguished pupil, we find John Wesley thoroughly 
entering into the Church’s system (though, alas! he has totally 
failed to communicate his appreciation of it to his followers), 
and his elder brother, Samuel, and his younger brother, 
Charles, thoroughly imbued with the same principles. And 
then we come to William Jones, of Nayland, a writer who is 
far too little known in the present day, and who when he ¢s 
known is known rather for his weakness than for his strength. 
It is true that he was more or less attracted by the vagaries 
of the Hutchinsonians, but his Hutchinsonianism bears no 
proportion to his Churchmanship, and we may well forgive him 
for breaking a harmless lance against the Newtonian system, 
and discovering occult meanings in the Hebrew particles, in 
consideration of his valuable services to the Catholic Faith. 
It is a more profitable as well as a more kindly action to 
dwell on his sound theology than on his false philosophy and 
philology. And then we may make, as it were, a raid upon 
the enemy’s camp (as some would call it ; we should prefer to 
term it the camp of partial friends) and find even there un- 
mistakable traces of the old leaven. What ‘sacerdotal as- 
sumption’ there is in the following remarks of that excellent 
Evangelical, Richard Cecil :— 


‘I never choose to forget that I am a priest, because I would not 
deprive myself of the right to dictate in my ministerial capacity. I 
cannot allow a man, therefore, to come to me merely as a friend on 
his spiritual affairs, because I should have no authority to say to him, 
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“‘Sir, you must do so and so.” I cannot suffer my best friends to 
dictate to me anything which concerns my ministerial duties. I have 
often had to encounter this spirit, and there would be no end of it 
if I did not check and resist it. I plainly tell them that they know 
nothing of the matter.’ ! 


Mr. Hore is quite right in affirming that that Evangelical 
of the Evangelicals ‘Simeon was no Low Churchman in the 
latest and narrowest sense of the word ; to him (to use his own 
words) the Church prayers were “ marrow and fatness ;” and 
nothing could be plainer than his defence of the baptismal 
office and his adherence to the Book of Common Prayer’ (ii. 
155). We may make Mr. Horea present of another testimony 
to the same effect. ‘Simeon, writes Mr. Abner Brown in his 
Recollections of the Conversation Parties of the Rev. C. Simeon, 
‘was accused by some clergymen, who professed to lead public 
opinion, of “putting the Church before Christ,”’ and then 
he mentions how Simeon approved of fasting, how he ‘ felt the 
priestly benediction was more than a prayer,’ how he depre- 
cated any change whatever in the Prayer Book. To turn to 
another Evangelical light. William Cowper, in one of his 
delightful letters to his cousin, gives us a sketch of the way in 
which he spent his days with the Unwins at Huntingdon in 
1763 ; and this is part of the programme: ‘ At eleven we attend 
Divine service, which is performed here every day.’ In fact he 
seems to have made the acquaintance of the Unwins through 
this good habit, for we read, ‘ Their eldest son, Mr. W. Unwin, 
though dissuaded from it by his mother, lest it should be 
thought too intrusive, ventured to speak to Mr. Cowper one 
day when they were coming out of church, after morning 
prayers. ? Hence arose the formation of that little coterie 
the account of which is one of the most charming episodes in 
the history of the eighteenth century. 

It has hardly been noticed with sufficient distinctness how 
deeply imbued with the soundest Church principles two of the 
best, the ablest, and altogether the most remarkable men of the 
eighteenth century—Samuel Johnson and Edmund Burke— 
were. Readers of Boswell—and who is not, or at least ought 
not to be ?—will surely remember how devoutly the Doctor 
observed all the Church seasons ; how his satellite paid him a 
visit in Passion Week, and ‘seeing his large folio Greek Tes- 
tament before him, beheld him with reverential awe and would 
not intrude upon him ;’ how on Good Friday he found him 
fasting so strictly that he would not put milk in his cup of tea, 


1 Remains. 2 See Taylor’s Life of Cowper, pp. 61 and 69. 
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because ‘there was a kind of animal food in it ;’ how the 
Doctor records in his journal, ‘ November 27, Advent Sunday. 
I considered that this day, being the beginning of the ecclesi- 
astical year, was a proper time for a new course of life,’ &c. ; 
how he stoutly refused to go and hear his favourite preacher, 
Dr. Blair, because he would not enter a Presbyterian place 
of worship ; ‘ but,’ he added, ‘if he will get into a tree and 
preach I will go. And a propos of this last point we cannot 
resist quoting a passage which Boswell records with evident 
dismay. 


‘ Boswell : “So, sir, you are no great enemy to the Roman 
Catholic religion?” Johnson: “ No more, sir, than to the Presby- 
terian religion.” B.: “ Youare joking.” J. : “ No, sir; I really think 
so. Nay, sir, of the two I prefer the Popish.” B.: ‘ Howso, sir?” 
J.: ‘Why, sir, the Presbyterians have no Church, no Apostolical 
ordination.” B.: “ And do you think that absolutely essential, sir? ” 
J. : “ Why, sir, as it was an Apostolical institution I think it is dan- 
gerous to be without it. And, sir, the Presbyterians have no public 
worship ; they have no form of prayer in which they know they are 
to join. They go to hear a man pray and are to judge whether they 
will join with him.”’ 


And then he undergoes a fire of cross-examination, in which 
his answers so shocked his biographer’s Scotch Protestantism 
that poor Boswell is obliged to add, quite gratuitously for 
aught that appears, ‘ But it is not improbable that if one had 
taken the other side he might have reasoned differently.’ As 
a general rule, however, Boswell records the instances of John- 
son’s strong Churchmanship quite as a matter of course, and 
as if there was nothing at all peculiar in the case. Dr. John- 
son, it should be remembered, was a thoroughly representative 
man, a typical product of the eighteenth century, not one born 
out of due time like William Law. His mind was, so to speak, 
an eighteenth-century mind, and he would never have exer- 
cised the enormous influence he did had he not been in full 
sympathy with his generation : this makes his views on Church 
matters all the more significant 

But to turn to a yet greater and better man than even Dr. 
Johnson: ‘Edmund Burke,’ writes one of his later biographers 
with evident reluctance, as if he were rather ashamed of owning 
it, ‘had more in common with the High Church notions of 
previous times. and the Puseyite doctrines of subsequent than 
with the sober Whig theology of his own day ;’! and certainly 


1 Public and Domestic Life of the Right Hon, E. Burke, by Peter 
Burke, p. 50. 
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such utterances as the following are not exactly in the spirit 
of the ‘sober Whig theology ’ :— 

‘ My Lords, you have here the lights of our religion ; you have the 
bishops of Engiand ; you have that true image of the Primitive 
Church in its ancient force, in its ancient ordinances, purified from 
the superstitions and vices which a long succession of ages will bring 
upon the best institutions.’ ! 


Passing from the eighteenth century to the nineteenth, we 
are not at all disposed to quarrel with Mr. Hore’s general view 
that the ‘ darkest hour was just before the dawn’ of the great 
Church revival, but we cannot admit it so far as to hold that 
Church principles had entirely died out. One has only to 
read such a Life as that of the excellent Joshua Watson to see 
how thoroughly well Churchmen understood the true principles 
of the Church before the Oxford movement had brought them 
into prominence. Space fails us to illustrate this point further. 
We must be content to conclude by pointing out what seems 
to us to be a fallacy arising from a little confusion having 
been made between two quite distinct questions—the question 
of taste and order and the question of doctrine and principle. 
Mr. Gladstone’s dismal account (quoted by Mr. Hore) of the 
state of things which went on in our churches fifty years ago 
is as deplorable as it is true. Butis it also true that the sound 
Churchmen of the day at all realized the hideousness, the in- 
appropriateness, and, above all, the practical inconvenience of 
these Church arrangements ? We must remember that artistic 
taste generally was at a low ebb during the eighteenth and 
the early part of the nineteenth century. Not only zstheticism 
but also symbolism was most imperfectly understood, and 
among the many blessings which we owe to the Oxford move- 
ment this is not the least, that it taught Churchmen to appre- 
ciate these most valuable accessories of Divine worship. But 
they are accessories, not the thing itself, and true Churchman- 
ship might exist without them. Take once more Dr. Johnson 
as an illustration. His,strong grasp of Church principles did 
not in the least degree raise him above his age in matters 
of taste. He, or rather Boswell, tells us his mind on almost 
every point, but we have not the least hint that he was dis- 
satisfied with the arrangement of the Church fabrics and ser- 
vices; he was perfectly content with his ‘seat in the pew 
numbered 18 in the north gallery of St. Clement Danes 
Church,’ and with the mode of conducting Divine worship 
there. There is a delightful account in Ralph Thoresby’s 


1 Speech on the Impeachment of Warren Hastings. 
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correspondence of what a really good Churchman considered 
an appropriate adornment of the sanctuary in 1723, and in 
such matters 1823 had not in the least improved upon 1723. 


‘Our altar-piece,’ writes the excellent Vicar of Leeds to his absent 
parishioner, ‘is further adorned, since you went, with three flower-pots 
upon three pedestals upon the wainscot, gilt, and a hovering dove 
upon the middle one; three cherubs over the middle panel, the 
middle one gilt, a piece of open carved work beneath going down 
towards the middle of the velvet. But the greatest ornament is a 
choir well filled with devout communicants.’ ! 


Now the question which we would ask in conclusion, and 
leave it with our readers to answer, is this: May not these de- 
vout communicants, as they approached the three flower-pots, 
and the three cherubs, and all the ‘ fearfully and wonderfully 
made’ adornments of the sanctuary, have been filled with as 
true a sense of the Divine Presence as the devout communicant 
at the most correctly-ordered church in the present day ? 


ART. VII—SUBSTITUTES FOR CHRISTIANITY. 





1. The Service of Man: an Essay towards the Religion of the 

Future. By JAMES COTTER MORISON. (London, 1887.) 
2. The Kernel and the Husk : Letters on Spiritual Christianity. 
By the Author of ‘ Philochristus ’ and ‘Onesimus.’ (Lon- 
don, 1887.) 


THE assailants of Christianity at the present day find no diffi- 
culty in acknowledging the shallowness of the conceptions of 
their predecessors in the last century. In those days the 
attack was made, not only on Christianity, but on every form 
of religion. All religions, it was said, were the inventions of 
knavish priests, whose object was to make themselves rich by 
the sacrifices and other offerings which the dupes of their im- 
posture were taught to bring. But the world was growing 
wiser, and Christianity, the last offspring of priestcraft, would 
soon disappear. The world has grown wiser; Christianity 
has not disappeared, but its former assailants have come to be 
scorned by men of culture. 


? Quoted by Mr. Abbey in his chapter on ‘ Church Fabrics and Ser- 
vices’ in The English Church in the Eighteenth Century. 
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Mr. Cotter Morison in his lately published work, Zhe Ser- 

vice of Man, ventures on a prediction of his own that in a not 
very distant future there must be a general disappearance of 
Christianity from among the more advanced populations of 
the globe. In making this prediction he naturally bethinks 
him of the failure of similar predictions in former times. He 
quotes(p. 242) 
‘the grave irony of the Advertisement prefixed to the first edition 
of Butler’s Analogy, which is often cited as affording a good example 
of the way in which the hopes of unbelievers may be deceived. “ It 
is come, I know not how,” says Butler, “ to be taken for granted by 
many persons that Christianity is not so much as a subject for in- 
quiry, but that it is at length now discovered to be fictitious. And 
accordingly they treat it as if in the present age this were an agreed 
point among all people of discernment, and nothing remained but to 
set it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by 
way of reprisals for its having so long interrupted the pleasures of the 
world.” The “people of discernment,” it is pointed out, were very 
much mistaken in their assumption that Christianity was discovered 
to be fictitious. The Analogy was written nearly a hundred and fifty 
years ago, and for a fictitious system Christianity still shows consider- 
able vitality. The number of new churches and chapels built, the 
zeal and activity of the clergy and missionaries, the propagation of 
the Gospel in foreign parts, and similar facts, are adduced, not without 
a certain tone of triumph, as sufficient evidence how groundless and 
shallow the hopes of the “ sceptic” have proved to be in this particular 
case.’ 


Mr. Morison, whose words we have quoted, is naturally 
anxious to disown all connexion or sympathy with the deists 
of Bishop Butler’s time ; the failure of whose predictions might 
otherwise cast some discredit on his own. He quotes what he 
calls the ‘famous silly verses,’ ‘ crudely expressing the current 
deistical opinion’ of those days :— 


Natural religion was easy first and plain ; 

Tales made it mystery, offerings made it gain ; 
Sacrifices and shows were at length prepared, 
The priests eat roast beef and the people stared. 


But, he says, 


‘a wider knowledge of human nature, past and present, has made such 
trivial conceptions impossible. No form of the religious sentiment 
is now regarded as fictitious, but, on the contrary, as the serious and 
solid result of the stage of evolution in which it appears. Similarly 
with regard to making Christianity a subject of mirth and ridicule. 
No one with a reputation to lose would think of speaking with levity 
of the Christian or any religion. Nothing would be considered better 
proof of incompetence to handle such subjects than such a tone.’ 
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In fact, it is impossible for anyone to treat religion with 
contempt who knows even a little of history and a little of 
human nature. The history of the world exhibits religion as 
one of the most potent forces that have ever moved the action 
of mankind. It has been the tie of some of the firmest com- 
binations in which men have been ever bound together ; it has 
given the individual strength to defy the most powerful com- 
binations of men, inspiring resolution which no terror could 
shake. And the student of human nature who has learned 
to know something of the whole realm of emotions over which 
religion bears sway could no more be persuaded that the force 
which religion exercises is the result of some cunning device 
of man than he could be persuaded that the sense of beauty 
is an imagination instilled into men by knavish artists who 
wanted to sell their pictures and statues. No man of culture 
will now deny that the religious sentiment is a real part of 
man’s nature which craves its legitimate satisfaction ; how to 
give it that satisfaction, said Professor Tyndall in his celebrated 
Belfast address, is the problem of problems at the present day. 

It must be owned that there is reason in the cry which 
rises to the lips of the Christian when he is called on to give up 
his faith, ‘ Lord, to whom shall we go?’ If Christianity, as we 
are told, is doomed to disappear, what is to take its place? 
Mr. Morison’s title-page leads his readers to expect that he is 
prepared to answer this question ; for the second title of his 
book is Az Essay towards the Religion of the Future. The 
great bulk of the book is taken up with assaults on the religion 
of the past ; but at p. 246 (there are 318 in all) Mr. Morison 
faces the question of the religion of the future. He says :— 


‘If the belief in God, Christ, and the other articles of the Christian 
faith must rationally be relinquished, people ask, What are you going 
to put in their place? What rule of life do you propose to substitute 
for the one removed? What is the successor to Christianity as a re- 
ligion ? or will it have no successor? And some even goso far as to 
inquire what is to become of those spiritual and religious instincts 
which have hitherto found their exercise and satisfaction in a religion 
now pronounced to be incompatible with the new knowledge. Natural 
instincts are not to be suppressed by the theories of savants, however 
scientific, and it is argued that the religious sentiment is as much a 
permanent factor of human nature as the logical intellect, and must 
necessarily survive its endlessly varied and often unstable conclusions.’ 


The question is fairly stated, but we discover with some 
surprise that Mr. Morison is not prepared with any answer to 
it. He points out that religions must grow and cannot be 
Sounded ; and so he says, ‘When we are asked what religion we 

BB2 
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propose to substitute in place of the old one, now threatened 
with extinction, the answer is, that no such pretension is en- 
tertained fora moment.’ ‘ There can be no question of making 
and offering a new religion to the world at the present junc- 
ture. It would seem, then, that the Christian would do well 
to hold fast to his faith for the present until the work of pro- 
viding a substitute is somewhat more advanced. 

But is there reasonable hope that this work will be accom- 
plished, if not ‘at the present juncture,’ at least at some future 
time? It must be borne in mind that what we are asked to 
do now is to own that the world some two thousand years 
ago took a wrong course, and that we must go back now to 
take up the problem of the universe at the point where it was. 
then left, confessing that the labour of so many centuries has 
been all in vain, and that the whole work still remains to be 
done. Mr. Morison, in predicting the disappearance of 
Christianity conceives that he need feel no uneasiness at the 
failure of similar predictions made by men who had no pre- 
tensions to speak in the name of science as he claims to do, 
Let us go back, then, to the time of the first appearance of 
Christianity ; for vaunts louder and more confident than Mr, 
Morison’s were to be heard then of what science had done in 
the way of solving the problems with which religion had mis- 
chievously meddled, so that through her victories science was 
exalted to heaven, trampling vanquished religion beneath her 
feet.' Never was a prediction more unfortunate. The effete 
religions of the time, it is true, did disappear, but only to give 
place to a religion nobler, more universal, of stronger power 
to sway over the minds of men. Religion did not lie trampled 
beneath the feet of science ; but, on the contrary, it is a con- 
stant topic of indictment against religion now, that for many 
centuries she held science enthralled, whom she would not 
suffer to speak except as she gave permission. The cause of 
the failure of the predictions of Lucretius was not the inade- 
quacy of the solution of physical problems presented by the 
system which he so confidently expounded ; for, however ill 
that system is able to satisfy the science of our day, yet by 


1 «Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 
Processit longe flammantia moenia mundi ; 
Atque omne immensum peragravit mente animoque ; 
Unde refert nobis victor quid possit oriri, 
Quid nequeat ; finita potestas denique cuique 
Quanam sit ratione, atque alte terminus hezerens. 
Quare religio, pedibus subjecta, vicissim 
Obteritur, nos exzequat victoria czelo.’ 
Lucret. De Rer. Nat. i. 73 
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some leniency of interpretation elements of truth may be 
recognized in it. But the real reason why the world did not 
care to accept it was because it did not meet its wants. There 
were cravings of human nature which the current religions had 
after some sort attempted to satisfy, but which the philosophy 
that aspired to supplant them did not meet at all. Christianity 
triumphed because she gave answers to the questions concern- 
ing which men really desired knowledge. If we are now to 
own that her answers were wrong, and if we take up the 
question where Lucretius left it, we can mend and modify his 
atomic theories, but are we in a better position to deal with 
those questions which stir the hearts and consciences of men ? 
We can make an improved philosophy, but is there reasonable 
hope of a new religion ? 

Mr. Morison, in freely acknowledging that at least yet the 
time has not come to offer one, has profited by the experience 
of one whom he does not name, but whose influence he has 
undoubtedly felt—Comte. It is impossible for one who makes 
‘the Service of Man’ his subject, to have bestowed no thought 
on the ‘ Religion of Humanity.’ We do not ourselves pretend 
to think very highly of Comte as a philosopher, nor can it be 
said that any of the ideas which he originated have much in- 
fluence at the present day ; but thirty or forty years ago he 
had in this country a band of influential and enthusiastic ad- 
mirers, who proclaimed him as the greatest thinker of the age. 
But whether his ‘ Positive Philosophy’ be now dead or not, 
his Positive Religion can hardly be said to have ever lived: 
yet it was the part of his work which he himself looked on with 
the greatest complacency. He acknowledges that in his 
pursuit of science he had been in danger of forgetting that 
man’s nature has an emotional part which needs to be cultivated 
as much as his intellectual part. From this danger he was 
rescued by coming under female influence, and was thus, as 
he tells us, enabled in his own person to rival the achievements, 
not only of Aristotle, but of St. Paul, and, having ex- 
tracted sound philosophy from real science, to found thereon 
the universal religion. Many of our readers are probably not 
acquainted with the religion of which its founder thought so 
highly. We should grudge the space which even a short 
sketch of it demands, if it were not that the obvious defects 
of this substitute for Christianity illustrate the hopelessness of 
founding a religion which does not claim to rest on the autho- 
tity of a Divine Revelation. Schemes of irreligion have 
hitherto been almost entirely destructive. Many have attacked 
Christianity, but they have not shown how they would them- 
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selves replace what they were trying to destroy, nor have 
they appeared conscious of the value of what they assailed, or 
of the useful purposes which it was subserving. A scheme, 
therefore, demands no ordinary attention which attempts not 
merely to destroy but to reconstruct, and we do well to com- 
pare its results with the system which it endeavours to sup- 
plant. This is our apology for taking notice here of crazy 
dreams which it might seem more charitable to allow to sink 
into oblivion. 

In Comte’s religion, then, the object of worship is Humanity; 
that is, the whole of human beings, past, present, and future, 
But this is to be understood with a certain limitation. In this 
whole are not to be included all men, but only those who are 
capable of assimilation, in virtue of a real co-operation on 
their part in furthering the common good. We are not to 
count as any real part of Humanity those mere digesting 
machines who in sad truth are but burdens on the true Great 
Being. Seven years after each man’s death a review of his 
character is to be held, when it is to be decided whether or 
not he is to be accounted worthy of incorporation with the 
Supreme Being. But to make up for the loss in the rejection of 
some, we are to associate with the new Supreme Being all the 
animals who lend a noble aid in forwarding the destinies of 
man. Every animal which voluntarily gives habitual co-oper- 
ation to this end becomes a real element of this compound 
existence ; and the degree of importance it attains is propor- 
tioned to the dignity of the species to which it belongs, and to 
its own individual value. We should without hesitation look 
on many horses, dogs, oxen, &c., as more estimable than 
certain men. 

We have seen how Comte proposes to replace our God by 
an aggregate of men and dogs, horses and cats. What does 
he give us in exchange for the future life which is the hope of 
Christians? He tells us that each man has a double life, the 
objective or actual, which is but of short duration, and the sub- 
jective life, which may be eternal. This subjective life is that 
which you live in the minds of others, and the influence which 
you exercise over them ; and this no doubt may last for ever. 
Certainly the art of ‘putting things’ is a very valuable one. 
It sounds very fine to be promised a ‘ subjective immortality, 
but when it turns out that this means that other people may 
probably think of you after you are dead, the discovery does not 
seem very novelor very important. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether the person of whom they think can fairly be called 
You ; for we are taught by the Positive Religion to purify the 
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mental image we form of those whom we adore by leaving 
out their defects; so that, after all, that which does subjec- 
tively survive you is not yourself, but a highly idealized image 
of you. 

It may seem puzzling what kind of worship could be 
offered to. the aggregate of estimable men and estimable 
beasts who constitute the whimsical divinity of the Positive 
Religion ; but Comte tells us that if prayer were incompatible 
with the new faith, the omission would be extremely serious ; 
for the regular practice of prayer, private or public, is the 
capital condition of any worship whatever. The daily practice 
of prayer greatly improves the heart, and even the intellect— 
prayer which does not selfishly ask for the supply of bodily 
wants, but which tries to give expression to our best affections. 
Worship, in fact, consists of an exercise of the imagination to 
conceive those whom we believe to have benefited mankind ; 
and when we have succeeded in forming a vivid image of 
them (using freely the help of pictures and such like aids), 
then in expressing our feelings of gratitude towards them, 
and our resolve to imitate their example. The task will be 
easier when all persons are taught painting and singing and 
the art of poetry, as they will under the positive system of 
education. For guidance in this work Comte has constructed 
a new calendar. Every day of the year is dedicated to some 
benefactor of humanity, who is to be commemorated on that 
day. Every child also is to be dedicated to two of these new 
saints, and will accordingly pay them special honour. It may 
be mentioned that in this calendar (and a very queer list of 
heterogeneous names it contains) we do not find the name of 
Him whom we might suppose that those who regard Him 
only as a man must own to have been one of the most re- 
markable men that ever lived in the world. Comte chooses 
to look on S. Paul as the real founder of Christianity. 

To resume our account of the system: worship is to be 
divided into public and private; in public prayer Humanity 
is to be worshipped, in private prayer Woman. Each man 
finds in his family circle three guardian angels—his mother, 
his wife, and his daughter; the worship of the mother develop- 
ing veneration, of the wife attachment, of the daughter kind- 
ness. Two hours are to be devoted daily to private prayer. 
But we have not room for an account of the details; neither 
can we explain the nine Sacraments of this new religion. 
Public prayer is to take place provisionally in the old churches, 
which, as they rapidly fall into disuse (for three generations 
are all that will be necessary for the disappearance of Christi- 
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anity), will be given up to the service of the Positive Religion. 
The new temples are to be built in the centre of the tombs 
(since the worship of the dead constitutes a main part of the 
religion), and are all to be turned towards the general metro- 
polis—that is to say, Paris. The symbol of the Divinity is to 
be a woman of the age of thirty with a child in her arms. It 
is very curious that Comte, who might be supposed to have 
survived all prejudices in favour of one form of Christianity 
as against another, retains a rabid hatred of Protestantism, 
and it is strange how much his new religion is fashioned after 
a Roman Catholic type. He makes each seventh day a special 
day of worship. He divides the year into thirteen months, 
containing eighty-one annual festivals, embracing the worship 
of Humanity under all its aspects. The date when this 
precious calendar was constructed is carefully marked for the 
grateful veneration of all future times. It was the 7th of the 
month Archimedes ; and it is singular that when this date is 
translated into popular language it turns out to mean the 
ist of April. 

From the worship we turn to the priesthood; for no so- 
ciety, we are told, can exist and be developed without a priest- 
hood in some form which shall act as a-moderating power, 
and has a threefold office—to advise, to consecrate, and to 
regulate. The priesthood are to have the control of all edu- 
cation, and to teach the whole circle of the sciences. The 
priesthood will have a terrible power to enforce their deci- 
sions ; for anyone who refuses to obey them can be excom- 
municated—a penalty which involves a strict boycotting, in 
consequence of which the criminal, however rich, would be 
reduced to provide his own food, for no one would serve him. 
He might for the present escape condemnation by taking 
refuge with nations which have not yet embraced the Positive 
religion ; but in the course of about three generations that 
refuge would be closed, as the faith will by that time have 
spread over all the earth. There are to be 2,000 priestly 
colleges for the Western world, each consisting of ten mem- 
bers, their salaries ranging from 3,000 francs, or 120/. a year, 
to 60,000 francs, which, with travelling expenses, is to be the 
salary of the High Priest of Humanity, whose natural residence 
will be Paris, the capital of the regenerated earth. This high 
priest will have the control of all scientific investigation, with 
power to forbid the wasting of time on unprofitable studies ; 
and it deserves to be mentioned that among the subjects 
which Comte proposed to shut out are some on which science 
since his scheme was published has gained signal triumphs. 
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It is not difficult to account for Comte’s own simple faith 
in his system. He was at one time in a lunatic asylum, and 
it is certainly true in his case that ‘great wit is unto madness 
near allied.” Wecan trace in him that characteristic of the 
insane, a difficulty in distinguishing between the fancies of the 
brain and objective realities. Many others besides Comte 
have built pretty castles in the air and have imagined 
romances of which they are themselves the heroes, but they 
have not had faith enough in their own inventions to publish 
them to the world as certain facts. Comte’s dream of a com- 
fortable position was not quite so modest as that of the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s— 


‘I often wished that I had clear 
For life six hundred pounds a year.’ 


To content his ambition he must have 60,000 francs, together 
with the office of high priest of the human race, and all the 
veneration attached to the character of a new St. Paul, the 
preacher of a religion before which all the other religions of 
the earth disappear. And by indulgence in such fancies he 
persuaded himself that it was all true, that Christianity was 
rapidly dying out, and that in a short time all the churches 
would be peaceably surrendered to him and his priesthood. 

Our readers will not suppose that in exhibiting this mass 
of absurdities our object was to mock at the most melancholy 
form of human infirmity, or to find amusement in the follies 
of a man of reputation, but to see what lessons are to be 
drawn from the universal rejection of Comte’s religion by the 
men most in sympathy with his philosophy. Among such 
men we may fairly count Mr. Morison. As long as the work 
is simply destructive we find no difference in their principles ; 
but when Comte proceeds to construction, and offers some- 
thing in place of the religion which he thinks he has over- 
turned, Mr. Morison flatly refuses to march through Coventry 
with him. When Mr. Morison predicts the disappearance of 
Christianity he has no objection to recall the failure of 
similar predictions made by the unscientific deists of Bishop 
Butler’s days, but he exercises a judicious reticence as to the 
disappointment of similar predictions made only one genera- 
tion ago by one who claimed to speak in the name of the 
most advanced modern science. And we cannot doubt that 
the signal failure of Comte’s attempt to construct a new 
religion did much to bring Mr. Morison to the conviction 
that such a thing was at the present juncture impossible. 

But why only at the present juncture? What reason is 
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there to hope for more success hereafter? If we examine 
into the causes of Comte’s failure, we shall find that they may 
be summed up in one phrase—want of authority. Comte uses 
as fundamental principles in his system what are also funda- 
mental principles in ours, that, whatever the Supreme Being 
may be, certain regards of gratitude and certain duties are 
due to Him or It from man, and that the expression of these 
regards is a necessity for man’s own moral improvement. 
Man, in short, must have a worship. But when Comte pro- 
ceeds to fix the details of that worship even those who admire 
him as a philosopher cannot resist the rebellious feeling, Who 
is Comte that we should obey him? What right has he to 
demand that we should turn our churches towards Paris and 
own that as our metropolis, and accept the high priest of the 
French section of the West as the universal head? What 
right has he to dictate the number and length and order of 
our private prayers? If we cast off prejudices more com- 
pletely than he, so as to attain a height of purer positivism, 
shall we not cast off the garb of French Romanism in which 
he has tricked out his religion? Will not every one of his 
disciples wish to revise his calendar, weeding out a number of 
names insignificant or even fabulous, and inserting those 
whom the disciple regards as greater benefactors to the race ? 
Will not the disciples also rebel against the select library to 
which he proposes to restrain their reading, comprehensive 
and varied though it is, including the Bible and the Koran, 
Tom Fones and St. Augustine’s Czty of God, Bossuet’s Varz- 
ations and Robinson Crusoe, Pascal's Thoughts and the Arabian 
Nights? 

The result, then, is that if men acknowledge a Supreme 
Being and try to settle how He is to be worshipped, no 
scheme can command the general assent of men in the ab- 
sence of some indication from God Himself that the worship 
proposed is such as He desires to be offered to Him. Let the 
inventor be a philosopher of the highest reputation, surrounded 
by a number of admiring disciples, yet when he ventures to 
exchange the career of Aristotle for that of St. Paul, men ask, 
Can he produce St. Paul’s credentials? If these be wanting, 
men only smile at his simplicity if he expects to be allowed 
to impose his inventions as a law upon others. 

Again, Comte owns that it is a condition of the success 
of his religion that it shall be accepted by women and by the 
lower classes. But he knew very little of human nature if he 
thought that anyone will gain acceptance with these who 
does not speak to them with authority. The religious teacher 
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who asks them to receive his conceptions of truth, however 
excellent they may be, will have poor success in comparison 
with one who boldly declares, ‘I am God’s prophet, and He 
has sent me to you.’ 

We think it was Talleyrand who told a speculator who had 
confided. to him his ambition to found a new religion : ‘ There 
is only one way of doing it that I can recommend you as 
likely to succeed: you must get yourself crucified and you 
must rise again the third day.’ We are very much of the 
same opinion. If Christianity were to disappear we can con- 
ceive its being replaced by a philosophy ; we can conceive 
men persuading the world to do without a religion; but we 
cannot think of the founding of a new religion as among 
practical possibilities. 

A great part of Mr. Cotter Morison’s book is taken up 
with attempts to show that Christianity has done nothing 
either for the happiness of the world or for the cause of 
morality ; nay, that its influence in these respects has been 
rather prejudicial than favourable. If this be true, the disap- 
pearance of Christianity is not a thing to be regretted, even if 
nothing can be found to take its place ; and therefore in logi- 
cal order an inquiry into the truth of these views of Mr. 
Morison ought to have preceded the inquiry which is the sub- 
ject of the present article, whether any substitute for Chris- 
tianity is likely to be found. But we have no apprehension 
of Mr. Morison’s paradoxes finding much acceptance, and 
certainly not among those who are likely to be readers of our 
Review ; and therefore we feel it to be no inconvenience to 
defer the consideration of these paradoxes to some future 
occasion. Most of our readers will feel it to be altogether 
beyond argument that Christianity has been the greatest of 
blessings, both to their own souls and the world in general, and 
the only point in which they will feel much curiosity is that 
which we discuss in this article—-namely, What do those who 
aim at abolishing Christianity propose to offer them instead ? 


This question cannot be completely answered without 
an examination of the substitute for Christianity presented in 
the second book on our list, Te Kernel and the Husk. The 
title-page only describes the book as ‘ by the author of Phz/o- 
Christus and Onesimus, and we should feel bound to respect 
the author’s zucognito if he himself showed any desire to main- 
tain it. But the authorship is so very open a secret, and 
he himself makes so free reference to other books published 
under his own name, and to his position as an ordained clergy- 
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man, but without parochial charge, that we do not feel our- 
selves under any necessity to use a periphrasis in speaking of 
him, but may refer to him by his name, Dr. Edwin Abbott. 
In fact there is nothing on which we shall have to comment 
in the present volume which is not to be found in Dr. Abbott’s 
acknowledged writings, such as the Oxford Sermons, From 
Nature to Christ, and the article ‘Gospels’ in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. All that the present volume does is to give a 
systematic and connected exposition of the views he has 
expressed elsewhere. 

Dr. Abbott would probably take umbrage at our describ- 
ing his system as a ‘substitute for Christianity,’ and would 
contend that it zs Christianity. Wecan only say that it is 
not what anyone has hitherto known under thatname. If we 
were asked to describe our religion in its least dogmatic form, 
such as it would have been known to history if not a single 
book of the New Testament had been written, we should say 
that it was belief that Jesus of Nazareth was one who had 
worked miracles proving that he was commissioned by God, 
and, in particular, who, having been crucified, had risen from the 
dead on the third day. Dr. Abbott holds that there are no 
such things as miracles, that Jesus did not work any, and did 
not in any real sense rise from the dead, but died like other 
men, as he had been born like other men. His religion, then, 
must be very different from that preached by St. Paul, of 
which Christ’s Resurrection was the centre and foundation ; 
for he says, ‘If Christ be not risen, our preaching is vain and 
your faith is also vain.’ Dr. Abbott, however, maintains that 
all of current Christianity which he rejects is but ‘the husk’ 
and that he retains ‘the kernel ;’ he may give up the gross body 
of the ancient creed, but he is fond of declaring that he re- 
tains the ‘spirit of Christianity. He has himself, however, 
occasion to point out that the Greek word mvedya may be 
differently translated, and we consider that it would be more 
accurate to describe his system as ‘the ghost of Christianity’ 

a ghost which we are persuaded could not long continue to 
walk after its body was destroyed. 

And certainly a very important thing to consider with 
respect to any proposed substitute for Christianity is to ex- 
amine what vitality it has. Supposing we accept this new 
religion (whether it can properly be called an amended Chris- 
tianity or not is comparatively immaterial), and put it in the 
place of what we have hitherto known as Christianity, will it 
be able to command the hearts and affections of men; will it 
be able to maintain itself and to bid defiance to such criticism 
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as that which has caused us to abandon its predecessor? If 
it is a shock to us to be called on to give up so much of our 
old faith as Dr. Abbott requires us to abandon, what he re- 
tains is an equal stumblingblock in the way of our acceptance 
of his system. We cannot avail ourselves of his permission to 
retain a belief all solid ground for holding which he has 
removed, 

We own that we felt some hesitation as to whether we 
should notice Dr. Abbott’s book in this Review, because we 
foresaw that we could not limit ourselves to a vindication of 
the points of Christian belief which he rejects, but must go on 
to examine whether on Dr. Abbott’s own principles the place 
can be justified which his creed assigns to One who has left 
us no writings of his own, and all the extant records of whose 
life, with but insignificant exceptions, Dr. Abbott rejects as 
untrustworthy. 

If a man who had slipped down a precipice found his 
descent arrested by some projecting shrub or stone, it would 
be barbarous of anyone, without a clear prospect of bringing 
him up again, to do anything which might dislodge the frail 
support that was holding him from utter destruction. But if 
he called to others, assuring them that they might safely 
venture on the downward slope, and might count on being 
brought up as he had been, then it would become a matter of 
duty to warn them how miserably precarious was the foot- 
hold they were asked to trust to. We have the less scruple 
in doing so in the present case because we are little appre- 
hensive of any injurious effects on Dr. Abbott’s own mind, his 
selection what doctrines he will accept and what reject being 
so manifestly determined rather by arbitrary choice than by 
any reasons which other men can recognize as justifying his 
preferences. But it is time to state formally what parts of what 
has been hitherto known as Christianity Dr. Abbott accepts 
and what he rejects. 

It has been already intimated that he rejects everything 
miraculous. He gives himself little trouble to show that 
miracle, or that proof of miracle, is impossible; he takes 
this for granted, and predicts that the time is not far distant 
when few will believe in miracles who do not also believe in 
an infallible Church. There is nothing novel in this rejec- 
tion of miracle ; but hitherto those who take this line have 
thought themselves bound in consistency to reject Christianity 
with which miracle is to all experience inextricably bound 
up. The novelty of Dr. Abbott’s position is that he claims 
to be able while rejecting miracle to hold that Jesus was 
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altogether different from all other men; nay, to hold con- 
cerning His person a doctrine which, if falling short of what 
the Church holds, is at least very high Arianism. Although 
denying that our Lord when on earth worked miracles, he 
admits that He performed ‘mighty works.’ We have experi- 
ence at the present day of the influence of the imagination in 
the cure of nervous diseases; to this influence is due the 
success which ‘faith-healing’ has sometimes obtained. Cer- 
tain individuals, it is known, possess what we may call mes- 
meric power in an eminent degree: that is to say, possess the 
power of addressing themselves forcibly to the imagination of 
the subject operated on, and of inspiring the confidence from 
which cures follow. Dr. Abbott believes that Jesus possessed 
this power in a supereminent degree, and was especially suc- 
cessful in dealing with that distressing form of mental disease 
which then prevailed in Northern Palestine, and which was 
known as demoniacal possession. The name implies a false 
theory as to the nature of the disease, but Dr. Abbott 
holds (p. 156) that ‘Jesus was not exempt from the popular, 
scientific, and intellectual errors of contemporary humanity.’ 
Other diseases, such as paralysis, are also amenable to 
emotional cure, but if he grants that Jesus possessed in an 
unprecedented degree the power of successfully influencing 
such diseases, we must not imagine him to admit that He pos- 
sessed the power of performing real miracles, such as restoring 
a severed ear or the blasting a figtree. 

It follows, then, that the Gospel records of our Lord’s life 
are, from an historical point of view, completely untrustworthy, 
entirely misrepresenting as they do the deeds which they 
ascribe to Him. But we are not to suppose the authors of 
these records to have been guilty of conscious imposture. 
They have but inserted in their narratives stories which, though 
current at the time they wrote, were either exaggerations of 
something that had really happened, or even had their origin 
entirely in misconception. Dr. Abbott exercises his ingenuity 
in conjecturing how several of the miraculous stories in the 
Gospels took their origin ; but it seems to be a canon with him 
that if he can make any conjecture of the kind having the 
least plausibility, not only is it proved that no miracle really 
took place, for, according to his principles, that requires no 
proof ; but the conjecture is supposed to prove its truth by 
its success in displacing a miraculous tale. According to 
Dr. Abbott’s principles, a note of spuriousness in anything 
recorded of Jesus is likeness to something predicted in the 
Old Testament about the Messiah. It ‘is natural that one 
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who does not believe in miracle should not believe in the 
fulfilment of prophecy, and therefore if there be a resemblance 
between anything related of Jesus and an ancient prophecy, 
he concludes that the relation must necessarily be fictitious. 
Words which he puts into the mouth of another (Onesimus, 
p. 86) assuredly express his own feelings :— 


‘Whenever I hear one of these teachers say that Christus said 
or did this or that and make no mention of any prophecy, then I 
incline to believe him ; but when he adds that Christus said or did 
anything ‘that a prophecy might be fulfilled,’ then I shut my ears 
against the man’s words, knowing that they are, in all likelihood, 
imaginations and fancies.’ 


He describes the genesis of such stories more fully (p. 83). 
The Christians 


‘think it of little account to say that Christus did this or that, or that 
he was born and died at such a place and at such a time, unless they 
can also add that “all this was done that the words of this or that 
prophet might be fulfilled.” And more than this, as often as they 
have read one of the passages of the prophecies appointed to be read 
in their worship, first one arises and then another, watercarriers and 
tentmakers and leathercutters and the like, all attempting to show that 
this sentence and that sentence point to none other than Christus, 
and in this fashion not only do they strain the words of these prophets 
and enforce them to receive all manner of meanings which they could 
not naturally have, but also they unwittingly encourage and, as it 
were vying with one another, provoke their own and one anothers’ 
imaginations to remember some new things that Christus did or said 
that perchance fulfil the words of the prophecy.’ 


The writer goes on to complain that hence has arisen a 
manifest alteration of the doctrine of the Christians and that 
more is likely to ensue ; each later shape departing further 
from the truth, in order to come nearer to the ancient pro- 
phecies. And here Dr. Abbott takes a very unfair advantage 
of the form of his works. Pzlochristus professes to contain a 
report of our Lord’s words and deeds, made by one who had 
seen and heard Him; Onesimus is a fictitious narrative of the 
unrecorded history of the slave concerning whom the Epistle 
to Philemon is written. Dr. Abbott then is able to produce 
contemporary evidence that things recorded in our Gospels 
were later inventions and did not belong to the original 
form of them, and a careless reader might forget that this 
contemporary evidence is all Dr. Abbott’s own invention. 
For instance, Onesimus is made to report that he had been at 
a Christian meeting where the principal speaker had dwelt 
on the fulfilment of prophecy in our Lord’s life, and had 
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mentioned that His enemies had divided His raiment among 
them and cast lots for his vesture, and that the passers-by 
wagged their heads at Him and mocked Him for his trust in 
God, saying ‘ He trusted in God, let God therefore deliver Him 
if He will have Him.’ Onesimus cross-questions the speaker 
whether these things had really happened, and whether it 
it had been so handed down in their tradition. The speaker 
owns that it had not been so handed down, and will not 
venture to say more than that the facts may have been so, 
But Onesimus subsequently questions an illiterate leather- 
cutter, who is quite certain that Christ’s enemies did cast lots for 
His vesture and that the bystanders did use these exact words, 
but he, too, avers that these things had not been taught in the 
tradition concerning the acts and deeds of Christus, that 
Simeon or Lucius or Petrus or Paulus had never taught 
these things in the synagogue; and then, asked how he 
knows that these things are so, can only reply ‘ Because it 
must needs be that all things that are written in the Law 
and the Prophets should be fulfilled in Christ.’ 

Dr. Abbott’s scepticism is not limited to narratives where 
it is added that Christ did something that prophecy might 
be fulfilled. If he can himself discover anything in the Old 
Testament corresponding to something related of Christ, he 
sets down the relation as fictitious, even though there is no 
evidence that the correspondence in question had been noticed 
by the relators of the story. A cardinal example of this is 
his explanation how it came to be believed that our Lord 
predicted that He would rise from the dead on the third day, 
and did so rise accordingly. Dr. Abbott has made a dis- 
covery to which he seems to attach much importance, for he 
is never weary of repeating it, that the explanation is to be 
found in the passage of Hosea (vi. 1, 2), ‘Come and let us 
return unto the Lord ; for He hath torn and He will heal us: 
He hath smitten and He will bind us up. After two days 
will He revive us; in the third day He will raise us up, and 
we shall live in His sight.’ Our Lord ‘probably’ applied this 
passage to Himself; and His disciples, who recollected His 
having done so, imagined it to describe a literal rising from 
the dead. It will, perhaps, not be regarded as a refutation of 
this account of the matter that the passage in Hosea read in 
connexion with the context refuses to bear the interpretation 
alleged to be put on it ; but we may fairly require some par- 
ticle of evidence that such an interpretation was put on it. 
If a supposed fact in our Lord’s life obtained credence merely 
because of its coincidence with something which had been 
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predicted of the Messiah, His disciples would surely have 
called attention to the coincidence, as fulfilling that which had 
been spoken of the Lord through the prophet. Now the 
passage in Hosea on which Dr. Abbott builds so much is 
singularly absent from early Christian citations. There is no 
record that our Lord ever applied it to Himself: no New 
Testament writer applies it to Him: Justin Martyr, in whose 
writings the argument from the fulfilment of prophecy holds 
a prominent place, quite overlooked this prophecy. Neither 
does Irenaeus employ it, though he finds predictions of our 
Lord in Old Testament passages where a modern reader 
would not discover any. 

When Dr. Abbott is not able to discover in some Old 
Testament passage the origin of a miracle ascribed to Christ, 
he is content to represent the tale as having arisen from the 
misunderstanding of metaphorical language. Christ was the 
Bread of Life, the true food of the souls of man. Those 
who heard such language used of Him would easily believe 
that He must have miraculously provided food for men’s 
bodies, being unwilling to think of Him as less powerful than 
Moses, who, it was believed, had gained manna from heaven 
for his people, and brought water for them out of the stony 
rock. Christian hymns celebrated our Lord’s power in still- 
ing the storms of human passions, and matter-of-fact people 
came to imagine that he had really stilled the tempests of 
literal winds. There is nothing novel in explanations of this 
kind, which had been offered by several previous opponents 
of Christianity, who, however, usually forget, as Dr. Abbott 
constantly does, the cumulative effect of improbability, and 
imagine that if we can be made to accept as possible a 
naturalistic explanation of one of our Lord’s miracles, we 
may with equal ease accept a similar explanation of every 
other, until we come to believe that the whole miraculous 
life ascribed to Him neither represents any real fact nor was 
the offspring of conscious imposture, but all grew out of a tissue 
of misconceptions. Dr. Abbott, however, adds to previous 
sceptical theories a peculiar fad of his own, which at least 
does him the service of diminishing the number of miraculous 
tales he has got to account for. Many before him had taken 
notice that there are accounts of miracles or other events in 
our Lord’s life which are common to two Evangelists, and 
some things which are common to all three of the Synoptic 
Gospels; and the inference had been drawn that these 
Evangelists had all employed a common authority, oral or 
written. Dr. Abbott not only adopts the theory that the 
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Evangelists employed a common document, but he quietly 
assumes that each who employed it was bound to incorporate 
it bodily; so that anything he leaves out is proved not to have 
belonged to the primary authority. Thus there are, as has 
been said, several narratives common to only two Evangelists ; 
one who believes that things common to all three were taken 
from a common document, might imagine that from the same 
document were derived things common to only two, notwith- 
standing that the third Evangelist, for some reason, had not 
thought proper to assist them in his narrative. Dr. Abbott 
is sure this could not have been the case. He crosses out 
of his New Testament all that is not found in identical 
words in three Gospels; the residuum and that alone is 
the original tradition ; all the rest is assumed to have been 
subsequently added to the story. This theory of Dr. 
Abbott’s is commended by no probability, nor does he offer 
any proof of it. He has divined it, and therefore it must 
be true. We have already seen that the story of the casting 
lots for our Lord’s vesture, though told by St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, yet because omitted by St. Luke, is repre- 
sented by Dr. Abbott as confessedly no part of the original 
tradition. And it is amusing with what innocent surprise 
Dr. Abbott calls attention to the fact that his imaginary con- 
temporary Philochristus is able to give personal attestation to 
nothing but what is contained in what Dr. Abbott recogaizes 
as the original tradition. 

But an opponent of the miraculous gains nothing by 
the arbitrary rejection of all but a few fragments of the 
Gospel history; the fragments retained are of precisely the 
same character as those cast away. It does not turn out, as 
Dr. Abbott perhaps beforehand expected, that his original 
tradition would contain no narrative of a miraculous cha- 
racter, except works of healing, which he could acknowledge 
to have been really performed, though in his opinion not 
properly to be called miraculous. We can get rid, no doubt, 
of a great many miracles by rejecting all that every one 
of the Synoptic Evangelists has not seen fit to record ; but 
there remain some recorded by all three, of which, if we 
admit the facts to have occurred, no natural explanation can 
be given. There is the healing of the man possessed with 
a ‘legion,’ the entering into swine of the demons cast out 
from him, and the consequent destruction of these animals ; 
there is the stilling of the storm ; there is the feeding of the 
five thousand. We must suppose, then, that even the ‘ original 
tradition’ contained much that was not trustworthy, which 
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had its origin in exaggeration and misconception. In the 
case of the demoniac, what really happened was that the 
unfortunate sufferer, on feeling himself relieved, declared that 
he had seen the demons which had possessed him run out of 
his mouth in the unclean shape of pigs and rush down to 
disappear in the lake. The story of the feeding the multitude 
took its origin in a misunderstanding of some eucharistic 
utterance of our Lord. The original form of the story was 
that our Lord had said, ‘I have compassion on the multitude, 
because three days still remain to me before the Passover, and 
they have no bread.’ Then he bestowed the bread upon the 
Apostles, and the Apostles in turn upon the multitude. For 
the stilling of the storm we suffer under the emdarras des 
richesses ; Dr. Abbott has given us so many ways of account- 
ing for it. We have already mentioned one—viz. that the 
storms which the earliest form of the story described our 
Lord as stilling were only the angry passions and fears of 
men. But, this explanation being rather commonplace, he 
finds a more ingenious one. He has no objection to own our 
Lord’s power over those who imagine themselves to be pos- 
sessed with demons; in one case (Mark i. 25) our Lord 
rebuked an unclean spirit with the word ¢iu@@nti, and in a 
little time (Mark iv. 39) it came through misconception to be 
imagined that the rvedua thus rebuked was actually the wind. 
To a man of ingenuity it would be but child’s play to invent 
any number of explanations just as plausible ; but laborious 
trifling of this kind is fitter for the columns of a newspaper 
which offers prizes to clever puzzie-solvers than for anything 
that pretends to be scientific investigation. 

But what Dr. Abbot probably regards as the most valuable 
result of his theory of the relative dates of the component 
parts of the Gospel story is the light which it casts on the 
genesis of the story of our Lord’s resurrection. It appears 
that the ‘ original tradition’ contained no such story, for our 
readers must remember that, according to Dr. Abbott’s prin- 
ciples, nothing which is not told in identical words in all the 
first three Gospels formed part of the original tradition. 
More than this, even the oldest of our present Gospels has no 
such story. Now Dr. Abbott considers that he has demon- 
strated that the oldest of our Gospels is St. Mark, and he 
holds that no one but an ‘ idiotes’ can imagine that the last 
twelve verses are a genuine part of that Gospel. We may say 
in passing that, if Dr. Abbott had not taken the opportunity 
to tell us in his book that his age approaches fifty, we should 


have set him down as thirty years younger, for he has all the 
cc2 
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cock-sureness of a lad of fifteen. Cutting out, then, the twelve 
verses, St. Mark’s Gospel terminates with the relation of an 
angelic vision, in which it was declared that the Lord had 
risen; but this Gospel does not pretend that any of his 
followers had actually seen their risen Lord. 


‘The next Gospel in chronological order (St. Matthew) mentions 
one appearance of Christ to some women, and another to some disci- 
ples in Galilee ; but as to the last, it is said that “‘ some doubted.” Not 
till we come to St. Luke’s Gospel do we find detailed appearances of 
Jesus to disciples in or near Jerusalem, in the course of which Jesus 
is present at a meal, and offers to eat in evidence that He is no mere 
spirit. In the last Gospel of all (St. John) there is added an appeal 
to the sense of touch ; and in an appendix to the Gospel Jesus is 
represented as inviting the disciples to a repast of fish and bread, 
apparently miraculously supplied and prepared, which he distributes 
to the disciples. Afterwards he holds a long discourse with them. 
Similarly long discourses between the risen Saviour and the disciples 
are recorded in the first chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, which 
we know to have been written after the Gospel of St. Luke. You 
see how unsatisfactory all this is. ‘The further back we go, and the 
nearer to the event, the more meagre and shadowy does the evidence 
become.’ 


The whole force of this argument depends on Dr. Abbott's 
suppression of the fact that we are in possession of a Gospel 
earlier than any of those he has cited. St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 1-8) 
has left on record the Gospel which he had himself received, 
which he had preached, which his disciples had received from 
him, wherein they stood, and by which also they were saved ; 
and the summary of this is, that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures, that He was buried, that He was 
raised on the third day according to the Scriptures, that He 
appeared to Cephas, then to the twelve, then to above five 
hundred brethren at once (of whom the greater part were 
alive when St. Paul wrote), then to James, then to all the 
Apostles, and last of all to himself. In this Gospel of Paul's 
no mention is made of the excellence of our Lord’s moral 
teaching ; the whole is occupied with His death and resurrec- 
tion. If Dr. Abbott has discovered an original tradition 
which made no mention of the Resurrection, we may be 
certain it was not the Gospel preached by St. Paul. Indeed, 
common sense would tell us that it is irrational to expect to 
find written records dating from the time before the doctrine 
of the Resurrection came to be a necessary part of Christian 
preaching. Indeed, we may say that, if it had not been for 
belief in this doctrine, no one would have cared to preserve 
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records of one whose helplessness to save himself, not to say 
others, had been publicly exposed. If the disciples had re- 
mained long under the depression produced by this destruction 
of their hopes, they never could have recovered from it; so 
that we may confidently say that if the story of the Resur- 
rection had not come to be believed in within a very few 
days after our Lord had been committed to the grave, it could 
never have gained acceptance later, when the impression left 
by our Lord’s personality on the minds of His followers would 
necessarily be less vivid. It follows that belief in our Lord’s 
Resurrection was so early that there never was a time in the 
history of the Christian Church when anyone would have 
cared to write a Gospel which made no mention of this 
cardinal fact. If Dr. Abbott found on the field of battle the 
body of a man whose head had been carried off by a cannon- 
ball, he would scarcely be absurd enough to draw the in- 
ference, Some soldiers who took part in this battle had no 
heads. If he knows anything of the history of our religion 
he cannot be ignorant that there never was a time when the 
doctrine of Christ’s Resurrection was not as essential a part 
of Christianity as a head is of a man. If by his method of 
striking out the parts of our Gospels which he imagines to 
have been later additions he arrives at a history which makes 
no mention of the Resurrection, he may be assured that what 
he has got is no ‘original Gospel,’ but the mutilated fragment 
of a Gospel. 

If Dr. Abbott’s books had contained merely the destruc- 
tive criticism of which we have thus far given a summary, we 
should have thought them quite unworthy of notice. The 
great bulk of what he says has been said by others who, 
before him, had taken offence at a religion of which miracles 
formed an essential part. The only thing novel that he pro- 
duces is the attempt by criticism of the Gospels to arrive at 
some non-miraculous, or at least less miraculous, nucleus, and 
this must be pronounced to be an utter failure. There is no 
solid reason for thinking what he picks out of the original tradi- 
tion to be really older than much which he refuses to include in 
it; but this fragment, however arbitrarily picked out, is of the 
same character as the rest, and is quite as deeply saturated 
with miracle. What is really novel in Dr. Abbott’s system, 
and what alone gives it a title to consideration, is his claim to 
be able to retain a great mass of Christian belief after parting 
with the evidence on which Christians have hitherto held it. 
Dr. Abbot declares (Letter iv.) that he worships Christ : that 
is to say, loves, reverences, and trusts Him more than he loves, 
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trusts, or reverences any other person or thing or universe of 
things ; that he looks upon Him as the Word of God incar- 
nate, the Man in whom was concentrated God’s expression of 
Himself, the Divine Perfection made humanly perceptible; 
that he looks on Him as the eternal Son of God ; that when 
he tries to think of God and to pray to Him as his Father, 
he can think of Him as being without the seas, without the 
stars, without the whole visible world, but can never think of 
Him aright, nor even conceive of Him as being Love, without 
conceiving also of One whom He loves who is with Him from 
the beginning, whom, when he tries to realize, he can realize 
only in one shape, viz. the Lord Jesus Christ. This being 
Dr. Abbott’s faith, our readers will understand our reluctance 
to criticize it or to say a word that might disturb it, and if we 
had only to consider Dr. Abbott himself we should have been 
silent. But when this faith is torn away from the basis on 
which it has hitherto rested, and offered as a substitute for 
what has been hitherto known as Christianity, we are bound 
to examine its vitality. We need not inquire whether it 
may possibly be accepted by men of peculiarly twisted intel- 
lects and exceptional power of persuading themselves that 
anything is true which they would like to be true; but we 
want to know whether it is a belief that can be rationally held 
by ordinary thinking men. 

Now the question of questions is, What are we to think of 
Christ? Did He differ from other men in nature or only in 
degree? We need not trouble ourselves to examine the 
evidence that He possessed in an eminent degree mesmeric 
power, and was thereby successful in dealing with certain 
diseases ; the possession of such power would not imply that 
He was holier or better than His fellows. We shall readily 
admit also that Jesus was a very good man and, for the age 
in which He lived, a wise man; the same may be said of 
Socrates, Gautama, Paul, and many others. Admitting that 
Jesus surpassed these in the amount of His wisdom and good- 
ness, we still want to know was He of a nature so essentially 
different from theirs that we can without absurdity believe of 
Him what we should laugh at if asked to believe of them ? 
Now, whatever answer Dr. Abbott gives to this question, he 
is forced to give up one half or other of his theory. If Christ 
be altogether an exceptional personage, there is nothing to 
stumble at in the miracles recorded of Him, which, indeed, 
would then not deserve in the strictest sense to be called 
miracles. For what we understand by a miracle is something 
at variance with the ordinary laws of nature which experience 
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has made known to us. But concerning such a personage as 
Dr. Abbott believes Christ to have been, our experience has 
nothing to tell. If it was the will of the Supreme that the 
Word of God, who had been the eternal object of the Father’s 
love before stars or seas were formed, should become in- 
carnate and appear in the likeness of men, what faculties have 
we for judging whether or not such a One should be born 
like other men, should be held captive by death like other men, 
should be limited to exercise only such control over natural 
forces as other men have been known toexercise? Plainly we 
are quite ignorant what the course of nature in such a case 
would be, and are not entitled to pronounce anything to be 
specially miraculous in the life of a Being whose whole 
existence in this world is a miracle. 

Dr. Abbott begins his attempt to rise from Nature to 
Christ by proposing to investigate Christianity in the same 
dispassionate way in which we should approach any other 
religion—such as Buddhism—in treating of which we should 
undoubtedly put aside all the miraculous element (Oxford 
Sermons, pp. 124, 135). In other words he proposes to inves- 
tigate Christianity beginning with the assumption that the fun- 
damental doctrine of that religion is false, viz. the uniqueness 
of Christ’s Person and Work. How, then, can he expect to 
find in his conclusion a result inconsistent with what he has 
assumed in his premisses? He points out that the doctrine of 
Buddhism is inferior to that taught by Christ ; but he ac- 
knowledges Gautama to have been ‘an almost unique leader 
of men, one of the motive powers of the moral world,’ ‘one of 
the highest and purest manifestations of the Eternal Word of 
God.’ Assuming, then, that Christianity as a religion is 
superior to Buddhism, we have still to ask why are we to 
think of the founders of the two religions as different from 
each other in kind? Why are we to think of Jesus as the 
Word of God in any sense in which Gautama was not? Why 
may we not regard any singularly holy and virtuous man as 
being just in the same way, though it may be in a less 
degree, a manifestation of the Eternal Word of God ? 

Dr. Abbott deals so much in vague rhetoric that his mean- 
ing often eludes us, and we sometimes doubt whether he does 
mean positively to say that Jesus was in the strict sense dif- 
ferent from all other men. But on the whole we think he 
does, for he describes Him as sinless, which surely he would 
not assert of any other man. And since Jesus unquestion- 
ably put Himself forward as the centre of the religious life of 
His followers, Dr. Abbott finds it too painful to believe that 
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one could be under a delusion on this point whose life was so 
pure, whose moral teaching was so excellent, and has in point 
of fact turned out to be a source of such benefit to the world, 
But what is the evidence on which we are to believe that 
Jesus was sinless, and that His teaching, however good it may 
have been, was uniquely good? The Gospel records of our 
Saviour’s life, according to Dr. Abbott, present us with a 
rank growth of late inventions: even what he accounts to 
be the original tradition is full of misrepresentations and in- 
accuracies. Does this original tradition even say that He was 
sinless? When so little of the documentary history of our 
Lord is recognized as authentic, can we build anything on the 
fact that no sin has been actually recorded of one who was 
the subject of so many myths? Might we not as well assert 
that King Arthur was sinless? And there are critics who, 
agreeing with Dr. Abbott on other points, differ from him on 
this—that that self-assertion of Jesus which Dr. Abbott accepts 
as proof of His Divine nature, is signalized by them as proof 
of His moral imperfection. Dr. Abbott has proposed that we 
should deal with Christianity as we should with Buddhism, 
and since we should not give credence to anything miraculous 
in the latter religion, equally reject it in the former. Well, 
suppose Gautama, or any other mere moral teacher, however 
excellent his precepts, however self-denying his life, had 
claimed to have existed as God and Eternal Word before sun 
or stars were formed, should we not adopt as the most charit- 
able view that the good teacher was at times a little crazy? 
But Dr. Abbott claims to be able by the evidence of his 
own conscience to distinguish in the documentary history the 
true from the spurious utterances of Jesus. He can even 
find genuine utterances in the Fourth Gospel, written though 
it may have been only in the time of Trajan, by an Asiatic 
Greek or an Alexandrian Jew. He accepts many of the 
sayings found only in that book as divinely inspired, and as 
far deeper and fuller expressions of the spiritual nature of 
Jesus than any of the inferences that he could have drawn 
himself from the study of the Synoptic Gospels (p. 183). And 
he contends that this belief founded on the testimony of his 
conscience is far more secure than if it had been based on 
evidence, in which case it would have been liable to upset if 
contrary evidence had come to light. We do not like to laugh 
at Dr. Abbott, and we find it impossible to treat this con- 
tention seriously; but it seems quite plain to us that the Jesus 
whom Dr. Abbott worships is not the historic Jesus who lived 
1800 years ago, but a Jesus of his own imagination, an ideal 
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Son of God, and that Dr. Abbott’s religion is really not Chris- 
tianity, but only another form of Comte’s worship of Humanity. 

Dr. Abbott’s book, The Kernel and the Husk, consists of 
letters written to a correspondent, who makes several very 
pertinent objections, and as it appears to us receives but un- 
satisfactory replies. One of these objections we take in the 
form in which Dr. Abbott himself states it for the greater 
convenience of answering it :— 


‘We cannot worship a mere non-miraculous man, who did nothing 
but talk and lead a good life, and perhaps perform a few acts of faith- 
healing, however beneficial may have been his influence on posterity. 
The fact that after his death visions of him were seen by excited 
and enthusiastic followers, and in one case by an enemy of highly 
emotional tendencies, cannot alter this decision. It is impossible to 
worship a being so helpless, so limited, so aweless as this. What is 
such a creature in comparison with the mysterious Maker of the 
stars or Ruler of the ocean?’ 


Dr. Abbott, when pressed by a formidable objection, usually 
makes his escape under an explosion of rhetoric. Here he 
cries out against the argument he has stated as based on a 
diabolical prejudice in favour of power ; and he dilates on the 
topic how much more worthy of worship are those human 
qualities which we love and reverence in Christ than the 
power displayed in the most magnificent work of creation. 
But none of us who worship God think of Him as mere 
Power. He has not only created inanimate nature, but His 
noblest work is man. Whatever qualities we recognize in 
any man as deserving of love and reverence, we attribute in 
an infinitely higher degree to Him from whom not only were 
those qualities derived, but also the faculty in ourselves which 
appreciates their excellence. But if we do not worship mere 
Power, neither can we worship one devoid of power. Dr. 
Abbott describes worship as a combination of love, trust, and 
awe. Well, what trust can we put in one who has not some 
solid strength on which we can firmly lean? It matters not 
how excellent may have been the life of Jesus eighteen cen- 
turies ago; He is no fit object of worship unless He is nowa 
living Power able to respond to those who worship Him. 

We thus come face to face with the questions, Had death 
power over our Lord? and shall it have power over ourselves ? 
Dr. Abbott denies that there was any material resurrection of 
our Lord’s body, but he acknowledges a spiritual resurrection, 
and he teaches us to look for a similar spiritual resurrection 
ourselves. He tells us (p. 247) that the essence of the Resur- 
rection of Christ is that His Spirit should really have 
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triumphed over death, and that His body should have risen 
from the grave. But when we try to grasp what solid fact 
lies beneath Dr. Abbott’s specious language, we cannot find 
that the spiritual resurrection which he promises us is more 
than Comte’s ‘subjective immortality’—namely, that other 
people should think of us after our death : such immortality as 
was the object of George Eliot's aspirations— 


‘O may I join the choir invisible 
Of the immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence.’ 


He asks (p. 264) ‘ How, if a man lives in heaven and in the 
second life so far as his spirit has imprinted itself in the loving 
memories of others above and below?’ Nor can we find that 
the survival of the spirit of Jesus means any more than that 
the influence of the recollection of His life has been an abiding 
power for good in the world. It is, however, a gross abuse of 
language to call such a survival of death immortality. How 
many years after his death can the most sanguine of us 
flatter himself that he will enjoy even such shadowy existence 
as is to be found in the recollection of those he leaves behind 
him? The influence of Jesus has lasied exceptionally long, 
but will it be eternal? Not to make other hypotheses, suppose 
the predictions of those natural philosophers are fulfilled 
who tell us that the earth will one day roll round space a 
burnt-out cinder, no more capable of sustaining human life 
than the moon is now, will Jesus then have perished out of 
existence when there are none left in whose dreams He can 
live ? 

Dr. Abbott, however, has a peculiar theory, which would 
assign some higher degree of reality to spiritual existence 
than would be conceded by others with whose views in the 
main he coincides. These last would hold that St. Paul did 
not really see the risen Saviour, but only in his excited mental 
condition thought he saw Him; and similarly, that Christ's 
appearances to others who testified that they saw Him after 
His resurrection were entirely subjective, having no reality 
outside the imagination of the alleged witnesses. Dr. Abbott, 
holding substantially the same view about these appearances, 
yet considers that they may be reckoned as proofs of the 
unique and unparalleled influence exercised by Jesus, who so 
imprinted His personality on the minds of His disciples that 
they could not be persuaded to acquiesce in the fact of His 
death. Nay more, he firmly believes (p. 230) that there was 
a spiritual act cf Jesus simultaneous with the conveyance of 
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the manifestation to the brain of the Apostle. Not only so, 
but he (p. 237) ‘sees nothing absurd in the opinion that every 
truthful and vivid conception of one human being in the mind 
of another upon earth arises from some communion in the 
spirit world between the spirits of the two.’ He thinks there 
is evidence that people (mostly twins) at a distance from one 
another have in some at present inexplicable manner influ- 
enced one another, so that the disease or death or calamity of 
the one has been simultaneously made known to the other ; 
and he appeals to the fact that ‘to this day in England there 
are not wanting men of the highest ability, culture, and love 
of truth who busy themselves with serious investigations 
about the reality of apparitions.’ Thus we find that all is not 
lost if we give up the historic credibility of the Gospels : we 
may obtain a more solid basis for our faith through the exer- 
tions of the Society for the Promotion of Psychical Research. 

But before we acknowledge that the substitute for Christi- 
anity which Dr. Abbott offers has any vitality, we must wait 
until this philosophy of his has established itself more firmly. 
Further, are we likely to see a philosophy establish itself 
which, while with Dr. Abbott it asserts the inflexible dominion 
of law where men’s bodies are concerned, abandons it when 
their souls or spirits are concerned, if, indeed, the new philo- 
sophy will acknowledge any souls or spirits? Will it find it 
impossible to believe that one could be born of woman who 
should have more control over the forces of nature than other 
men can exercise, and yet quite easy to believe that such a 
one might be in his spiritual nature perfectly unique, different 
from anyone else that has lived inthe world? As touching the 
chances of acceptance possessed by Dr. Abbott’s system, 
we may remark that Christ's doctrine of the forgiveness of 
sins, in which Dr. Abbott sees a primary proof of His 
Divinity, is exactly what Mr. Cotter Morison attacks as essen- 
tially immoral. But suppose that Dr. Abbott’s system will 
be accepted by philosophy, will it satisfy the spiritual aspira- 
tions of men? This life that he promises them in the thoughts 
of other men, will it not seem to them about as valuable as 
that which, according to Mr. Lewis Carroll, Alice possessed in 
the dreams of the Red King? 


‘He is dreaming about you,” Tweedledee exclaimed, “and if 
he left off dreaming about you, where do you suppose you’d be?” 

‘*’ Where I am now, of course,” said Alice. 

*“Not you!” Tweedledee returned contemptuously. “ You’d 
be nowhere. Why, you’re only a sort of thing in his dream. If that 
there king was to wake you'd go out, bang, just like a candle.”’ 
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When the theory is scorned that the evidence of the risen 
life of our Lord is only to be found in the imagination of His 
followers, Dr. Abbott inveighs eloquently against those who 
speak slightingly of the imagination, and who forget the 
worlds it has opened to the life of man. But all his rhetoric 
fails to give to the products of imagination a sense of reality, 
When we dream of one we have lost, and think we hear the 
loved voice and grasp the dear form again, what are we the 
better when we awake and find desolation? It is ‘as whena 
hungry man dreameth, and behold he eateth, but he awaketh 
and his soul is empty.’ 

We adhere to our assertion that Dr. Abbott’s system is 
literally the ghost of Christianity. Christianity, we cheerfully 
acknowledge, has made so deep an impression on the heart of 
Dr. Abbott that he cannot bear to let it die. Its body has 
been killed, but its spirit hovers about him, and he thinks still 
to keep it with him. But how purely subjective the appari- 
tion is may be seen from the fact that Christianity only 
appears to him in the form he has known it in early life. He 
does not give a single reason for worshipping Jesus that does 
not equally apply to justify the worship of the Blessed Virgin, 
She, too, has so impressed her personality on the minds of 
men that hundreds have supposed that they saw her centuries 
after her death, A Roman Catholic, no doubt, would find 
his conscience giving just as strong testimony to justify his 
worship of the Virgin as that which Dr. Abbott finds to war- 
rant a belief resting on no written record, that Jesus is worthy 
of worship. Why, then, does the worship of the Virgin find 
no place in Dr. Abbott’s religion, except that ghosts only 
appear to those who have previously known and loved the 
deceased. 

While, then, we rejoice that Dr. Abbott, after the abandon- 
ment of his early beliefs, is able to retain so much that is 
elevating and consoling, we look on all that is beautiful in his 
present creed as but the glory of a western sky whose sun has 
sunk below the horizon. If he himself does not find it too 
transient we shall rejoice; but as regards the world at large 
we count it delusion to imagine that when the source of light 
has departed the result can be anything but darkness. Dr. 
Abbott, then, supplies us with no answer to the question, To 
whom shall we go? 

As a matter of curiosity we add, on account of their oddity, 
Dr. Abbott’s answer to the question, Can one who believes in 
non-miraculous Christianity remain a minister in the Church 
of England? If a minister is required to believe each and 
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every one of the Thirty-nine Articles, one clearly could not be 
a minister who rejects the fourth Article, which in express 
words distinctly asserts the resurrection of Christ’s material 
body. Butnoone believes every one of the Articles, and that 
is now so generally recognized that no difficulty need arise on 
this score. But a greater difficulty arises from his having to 
read publicly out of the Prayer-Book, or out of the Bible, 
things which he does not believe to be true. Hence arises in 
the minister's mind an uneasy sense of a difference between 
himself and his people, and a fear that he may be acting 
hypocritically. While he reads he conveys to his hearers an 
obvious meaning, and they think he accepts it, but he does 
not. But this difficulty tends to disappear as the clergyman’s 
disbelief becomes better known. Dr. Abbott feels no difficulty 
now in reading the Athanasian Creed, because no one could 
possibly fancy that he believesit. His hearers would under- 
stand that he was but acting as the mouthpiece of his Church. 
At present, however, he does feel a difficulty in reading the 
Apostles’ Creed, because his hearers would be apt to suppose 
that he believes our Lord was born of a Virgin, and he does 
not. This difficulty will, however, be much diminished by the 
public profession of disbelief made in the present volume. 
By-and-by, when with the progress of enlightenment the 
educated members of the congregation come to believe as 
little as the clergyman, all can make their profession of belief 
in perfect comfort. 

He thinks, then, that a young man, a candidate for ordina- 
tion, but not believing in any miracles, ought simply to state 
his views to the bishop, and allow him to decide whether to 
admit him or not. What ought the bishop then to do? Well, 
suppose the candidate had been willing to accept all the 
miracles but one: say, that he could not believe that Joshua 
had made the sun and moon stand still; ought the bishop 
then to reject him? Surely not. Say that he rejected a 
second miracle: for instance, the speaking of Balaam’s ass, 
still he certainly might be admitted. Well, if you admit a man 
who denies two miracles, why reject a man who denies a third ? 
and if three, why not four? why not five ? and soon to the end 
of the list. 

Again, if the candidate confided to the bishop that he did 
not acknowledge the authenticity of the doxology at the end 
of the Lord’s Prayer, would the bishop reject him? No. Or 
that of the last twelve verses of St. Mark? No. Or of the 
story of the woman taken in adultery? No. Well, suppose 
he rejects a whole book, say the Second Epistle of Peter, may 
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he not be allowed to pass? What, then, if he agrees with 
Luther in rejecting the Apocalypse or the Epistle of St, 
James? Where are we to draw the line? 

We can only offer for Dr. Abbott’s consideration another 
sorites. Do you hold it to be fatal to a man if he cuts his 
nails? if he cuts his hair short? if he shaves his beard? Sup- 
pose that a whole finger is amputated, shall we say that his 
life cannot be maintained ? Suppose that a whole arm is lost ? 
aleg? both arms? Where are you to draw the line? Clearly, 
then, it is an unreasonable superstition to imagine that the 
man will not survive the cutting off his head. 


ArT. VIII—LECTURES ON HISTORY AT 
OXFORD. 


1. Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Modern 
History and Kindred Subjects. By WILLIAM STUBBS, 
D.D., Bishop of Chester. (Oxford, 1886.) 

. The Methods of Historical Study. Eight Lectures. By 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. and LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Modern History. (London, 1886.) 

The Chief Periods of European History. Six Lectures. By 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. and LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Modern History. (London, 1886.) 


NO 
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More than thirty years have passed since Mr. Froude, writ- 
ing in the Oxford Essays, called public attention to the system 
under which the chair of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford was practically placed at the disposal of the Prime 
Minister. He seems to have feared that Professors would be 
chosen, not so much by reason of their fitness, as by reason 
of the conformity of their views to those of the political 
party wielding a majority in the House of Commons. He 
moreover prophesied ‘ with some certainty, that the average 
of future Professors would neither be ‘of a very good or a very 
bad type, but of the dull and safe type of mediocrity.’ What- 
ever the future may have in store for us, it will, we believe, be 
agreed on all hands that recent experience goes far to belie 
such dismal anticipations. Since the retirement of Mr. 
Vaughan, for whom Mr. Froude had words of high praise, the 
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chair of Modern History at Oxford has had three occupants 
—Mr. Goldwin Smith, Dr. Stubbs, and Dr. Freeman—and it 
could scarcely be said of any one of them that he owed his 
place to political considerations rather than personal fitness. 
Still less could it be said that any one of them has given proofs 
of dulness or mediocrity. 

As we do not at present intend to offer any remarks upon 
Mr. Goldwin Smith or his teaching, we may note in passing 
that his immediate successor speaks warmly of the ‘ learning, 
acuteness, earnestness, and eloquence’ employed by him ‘on 
the behalf of Christian truth against philosophic sciolism,’ 
while Dr. Freeman styles him ‘a scholar, a thinker, a master 
of the English tongue,’ and ‘one whom we may truly call a 
prophet of righteousness,’ ! 

The Vicar of Navestock, who was appointed to succeed 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, as Professor of Modern History at Ox- 
ford, in 1866, was at the time known to the literary world 
chiefly as the compiler of a careful list of English bishops, giv- 
ing the names of their respective consecrators. He had also 
edited a translation of Mosheim’s /ustitutes of Ecclesiastical 
History. Few persons outside a small circle of friends could 
then have anticipated that he would make his tenure of the 
professorship memorable by the issue of a number of learned 
works illustrative of the political and ecclesiastical history of 
the middle ages. The Constitutional History of England, in 
three volumes, and its complementary volume of Select Charters; 
the three volumes of Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, 
edited by him jointly with the late Mr. Haddan ; the elaborate 
Appendices to the Report of the Ecclesiastical Courts Com- 
mission, and thirteen volumes of the Rolls Series of Chronicles 
and Memorials, to say nothing of a short sketch of the Early 
Plantagenets, constitute an extraordinary record of literary 
activity for a period of eighteen years. They did not, however, 
interfere with the Professor’s discharge of his regular duties, or 
lessen his willingness to give advice and assistance to students 
of history at Oxford and elsewhere. His successor describes 
him in enthusiastic, though not extravagant, terms as ‘ the man 
among living scholars to whom one may most freely go as to an 
oracle.’? Dr. Stubbs says modestly of himself that he has ‘ read 
over many proof-sheets ’ for others, and that his name ‘appears 
as the name of a helper in many prefaces.’ Small wonder, 
then, that he could not, as he quaintly avows, reconcile him- 






1 Seventeen Lectures, &c., p. 7 ; Methods of Historical Study, p. 8. 
2 Methods of Historical Study, p. 11. 
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self with ‘ smoking, late hours, dinner parties, Sunday break- 
fasts, or University sermons.’ ! 

Having been promoted from a professorial chair at Oxford 
to the episcopal chair at Chester, Dr. Stubbs must now find it 
difficult to pursue the historical studies which have occupied 
the best years of his life. Nevertheless, he maintains his con- 
nexion with the Rolls Series, and he has lately revised and 
issued the Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and 
Modern History, and Kindred Subjects, which constitute one 
of the volumes now before us. 

The Bishop states in a short preface that the lectures now 
printed, and seventeen others not included in the collection, 
were ‘elicited by forcible pressure, under weariness and vexa- 
tion, against stress of time, under statutory obligation and a 
conscientious sense of duty.’ He complains of ‘the com- 
pulsion to produce something twice a year which might attract 
an idle audience without seeming to trifle with a deeply loved 
and honoured study,’ and there is a reference to ‘statutory 
obligation’ upon the title-page itself. Considering that the 
statute which Dr. Stubbs found so very burdensome had been 
repealed before the issue of this volume, he might, in revising 
his lectures for press, have omitted some of his many protests 
against it, without loss to his readers. We must not, however, 
take too serious a view of everything that he says. The open- 
ing sentences of the preface, for instance, betoken a spirit 
which shows itself elsewhere in some of the lectures :— 


‘If I were asked what is my reason for printing these lectures, I 
might be at a loss for an answer. They are not printed by request, 
or because they seem to me worthy to be preserved, or because they 
are likely to be useful reading, or because they supply a want. It 
may be that they owe their present form to the fact that the love of 
correcting proof-sheets has become a leading passion with the author.’ 


A lecture ‘On the Present State and Prospects of Historical 
Study,’ delivered as far back as eleven years ago, is offered to 
the reader with the following words :— 

‘Some things may be said, but not printed, some may be printed, 
and not published ; many that are published are not, and need not 
be, read. Many more would be better left unsaid. The following 
pages contain a good deal that falls within each of these descriptions. 
They were written with a full determination that they should not be 


printed.’? 
Such an apology would be appropriate enough in an auto- 
biography teeming with personal remini:cences, but it forms 


1 Seventeen Lectures, &c., p. 386. 2 [b-d. p. 2& 
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a singular introduction to a lecture dealing with such matters 
as the position and duties of Professors, the History Prizes 
offered by the University, and the Endowment of Research. 

The most elaborate of the lectures printed in this volume is 
that upon ‘ The Medieval Kingdoms of Cyprus and Armenia.’ 
It traces the history of Cyprus from the year 1191, when 
Richard Coeur de Lion delivered the island from the tyranny 
of Isaac Comnenus, down to the year 1489, when Queen 
Catharine Cornaro, the beautiful ‘ daughter of St. Mark,’ ceded 
her rights over it to the Venetian republic. The subject has 
hitherto had greater attractions for French students than for 
English, and it is perhaps partly for this reason that Dr. 
Stubbs draws attention to several points of connexion between 
Cyprus and England long before the days of Lord Beacons- 
field. He also makes a short digression about the Order of 
the Knights of St. Thomas of Acre, which was founded by a 
chaplain of Ralph de Diceto, the literary Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Alluding to the ancient rivalry between the chief commercial 
republics of Italy, he seems to suggest that Pisa and Venice 
have been unfairly treated by French historians because of 
their alliance with England and the alliance of Genoa with 
France. 

Before beginning his admirable epitome of the history of 
the Kings of Cyprus of the house of Lusignan, Dr. Stubbs ex- 
presses a decided opinion that the Crusades were ‘in their 
deep sources, and in the minds of their best champions, and 
in the main tendency of their results, capable of ample justi- 
fication.’' So again, later on, he gives two reasons for refusing 
to condemn the exploits of King Hugh IV. against the Sara- 
cens as mere acts of piracy :— 


‘ All naval war, not only during the middle ages, but down to the 
seventeenth century, was more or less piratical ; and the war between 
the Christians and the Saracens, although interrupted now and then 
by truces, which both parties felt ashamed to make and took the first 
opportunity of breaking, was really continuous and internecine.’ ? 


Another quotation, not referring particularly to Cyprus, must 
end our notice of this lecture :— 


‘The close of the fourteenth century, an exceptional but a very 
critical era, seems to show us all nations, all royalties, churches, re- 
ligions, civilized and barbarous, in a cauldron or a whirlpool from 
which there was very little chance of emerging whole. A madman on 
the throne of France, an impotent drunkard claiming the crown of the 
Cesars, a frantic absolutist overthrowing the constitution of England ; 


1 Seventeen Lectures, p. 157. 2 Jbia. p. 190. 
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the see of St. Peter divided between two, three, four Popes ; the Em- 
peror of Constantinople begging money openly in the courts of the 
West ; the three barbarian powers pitted against each other —providen- 
tially, we may say, for who could have resisted their united force ?—the 
Ottoman sultan the prisoner of Tamerlane ; the Mameluke sultan 
only sustained in independence by the contest between the Turks and 
the Tartars. Yet Europe does emerge ; the battle of Nicopolis puts 
an end to the Crusades ; the retreat of the Tartars enables the Otto- 
mans to recover their ground ; Byzantium has a respite of half a cen. 
tury, and Egypt of more than a hundred years of Mameluke tyranny, 
It takes a century more to constitute the great national factors of 


modern history.’ ! 


Two lectures on ‘ Learning and Literature at the Court of 
Henry II.’ show the Bishop of Chester at his best. He is 
familiar, not only with all the recorded events of the time, but 
also with the personal history and the local surroundings of 
every man of note belonging to it. Almost at the outset, he 
draws attention to ‘ the fact that the same age that originated 
the forms in which our national and constitutional life began 
to mould itself, was also an age of great literary activity ; of 
very learned and acute men, and of culture enough to appre- 
ciate and conserve the fruits of their labours.’ Henry himself 
is described by his contemporary, Peter of Blois, as occupying 
great part of his leisure with ‘private reading, and with 
‘working out’ knotty questions with the clerks attached to his 
Court. ‘With the King of England there is school every day, 
constant conversation of the best scholars, and discussion of 
questions.’* Dr. Stubbs, we may observe by the way, credits 
the king’s son Richard with ‘some amount of literary know- 
ledge and skill,’ on account of certain lampoons and satires 
that he composed.‘ There is less doubt as to the attainments 
of John of Salisbury, Gerald de Barri, Ranulf Glanville, Ralph 
de Diceto, and a number of other scholars whose names are 
given with some distinctive note about each. The reign is 
moreover remarkable for the activity of its diplomacy no less 
than for the quantity: and the quality of its literature. By 
means of accredited agents, the King held communication with 
distant countries, while the intercourse between England and 
France was close and constant. English pilgrims journeyed 
to Spain and to the Levant ; English students frequented the 
schools of theology at Paris, and the schools of law at Bologna. 
A common faith and a common language united the English 
clergy with their brethren on the continent of Europe. Many 


1 Seventeen Lectures, pp. 201, 202. - * Mid, p. 118. 
3 bid. p. 119. 4 bid. p. 122. 
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of the letters that passed between them have been preserved, 


and in speaking of these Dr. Stubbs makes the following 
observations :— 


‘ At first sight medieval letters are disappointing ; the amount of 
sentiment, and especially of religious generalities, seems altogether 
out of proportion to the amount of news. ‘That arises from two 
causes : firstly, many of our collections of letters are edited collections, 
made by the writers, who prided themselves upon their correct La- 
tinity, and published their correspondence rather as literary exercises 
than as historical memorials ; thus, so far from setting special value 
on the spontaneous unartificial morsels, which are to us the bonnes 
bouches of letter-writing, these men actually cut them out of their 
codified letters. . . . The other reason is that in very many cases the 
letters were little more than credentials. The real news was carried 
by the bearer of the letter, and the real force of the communication 
was not in the postscript, we may say, but in the postman.’ ! 


From Henry II. we may pass on to Henry VII., who forms 
the subject of two Jectures. Dr. Stubbs avows at the beginning 
of the first that he ‘never, in the course of a long historical 
experience, met with anyone who wished to attend a second 
course of lectures on Henry VIL, or indeed with anyone who 
expressed any interest in him at all.’ He states his own 
opinion that, ‘the reign of Henry VII. is dull’? We can 
scarcely believe him serious when he suggests that ‘ one reason 
why this period is dull is that it was the period of the dis- 
covery and development of printing, and of the use of paper 
instead of parchment.’ He says that men wrote, ‘not what 
was worth writing, but what would catch readers, and that 
the State Papers of the time, being more destructible than 
records on parchment, were destroyed by Roman Catholics on 
the one hand, and by Puritans on the other.2 He does not 
explain why the diffusion of books should have proved more 
injurious to the literature of the reign of Henry VII. than to 
that of any subsequent reign, or why partisans should have 
destroyed the State Papers of the first Tudor king, and 
spared those, equally destructible, of the second. The Calen- 
dars begun by the late Dr. Brewer, and continued by Mr. 
Gairdner, testify to the vast amount of original material that 
we have for the history of the reign of Henry VIII. 

Dr. Stubbs is safe in saying that ‘there is little that calls 
for sympathy in men or institutions’ in England in the reign 
of Henry VII. The character of the King himself does not 
arouse the admiration or the detestation of posterity. Coming 


1 Seventeen Lectures, pp. 127, 128. 2 Ibid. pp. 334, 335- 
3 Jbid. p. 336. 
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in order of succession between two such kings as Richard III. 
and Henry VIII., Henry VII. appears colourless. Shakespeare 
did not consider him sufficiently interesting to be the hero of 
an historical play. Dr. Stubbs sees in him ‘a cold, steady, 
strongly-purposed man, patient, secret, circumspect ; with not 
many scruples, yet not regardless of men’s opinions ; very 
clear sighted ; very willing to wait for reconciliation where 
there is a chance, and not hasty where vengeance is the only 
course ; but ruthless where his own purpose is directly en- 
dangered, and sparing neither friend nor foe where he is not 
strong enough to rely on himself alone.’' After all, however, 
Dr. Stubbs is somewhat doubtful about the position which 
Henry VII. ought to occupy :— 


‘Was he a great king? If it be enough to constitute a great king, 
to have reigned twenty-four years without a single important war, and 
to have united in apparent peace a number of dynastic forces that had 
been struggling for a century ; to have found England weak and poor, 
and divided against herself and isolated in Europe, drenched in blood 
and impotent in internal government ; and to have left her rich and 
at peace with herself, and growing in contentment, and well adminis- 
tered ; having a place in the councils of Europe second to none, 
courted on every side and able to make her weight felt perceptibly in 
the balance ; to leave a full treasury and an uncontested title to his 
successor, and a reputation stained by nothing that in the eyes of his 
contemporaries bore the guilt of crime ; then the reign of Henry VII. 
was a great reign, and perhaps Henry VII. himself was a great king.’? 


Before taking leave of these two lectures, we may note that 
the first of them contains a careful examination of the claim 
of Henry VII. to the English crown, and lively portraits of 
the two Emperors of the time—Frederick III., ‘the splendid 
old gipsy, in name governor of the world, ever august, and 
increaser of the empire, yet owning no more territory than an 
English alderman ;’ and Maximilian, ‘the most delightfully 
unprincipled hero of the age of transition; always in every 
feast and every fray, always wanting money and selling him- 
self for promises, and never getting the money and never 
keeping his engagements,’ 3 

Whether the reign of Henry VII. be considered dull or the 
reverse, the reign of his son and successor is unquestionably 
interesting. It has long been one of the picked battlefields 
of historians, and the conflict still rages upon it. The Bishop 
of Chester takes a comprehensive view of the reign, but 
refrains from joining either of the contending parties. He 


' Seventeen Lectures, p. 370. * Ibid. pp. 369, 370. 
* Ibid. pp. 336, 337- 
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says explicitly that he does not believe Henry VIII. ‘to have 
been a monster of lust and blood, as many of the Roman 
Catholic writers regard him.’ On the other hand, he says no 
less clearly that he ‘cannot accept at all the picture which 
Mr. Froude has drawn.’!' The Bishop himself holds that 
Henry was ‘a man of unbounded selfishness ; a man to whom 
the acquisition of power was precious mainly as a step towards 
the acquisition of greater power,’ or, as he says elsewhere, ‘a 
prince who had only to learn the extent of his powers in 
order to attempt to exercise them.’? Heis ‘inclined to regard 
Henry himself as the main originator of the greatest and 
most critical changes of his reign,’ and all his ministers subse- 
quent to Wolsey as mere instruments in his hand. This 
theory will probably find eventual acceptance ; but no verdict 
can safely be pronounced until the completion of the Calendar 
of Letters and Papers, which has already done so much to 
elucidate the most obscure transactions of the reign. In the 
meanwhile, we must not expect to find a body of evidence 
in a couple of lectures delivered ‘ under statutory obligation.’ 
The main value of Dr. Stubbs’s contribution to the history of 
the reign of Henry VIII. lies, not so much in his analysis of 
the King’s character, however true that analysis may be, as in 
its orderly arrangement of the chief measures of the period 
under separate headings, all or any of which may be elabo- 
rated hereafter. 

The two statutory lectures of 1882 deal with ‘ The History 
of the Canon Law in England’ from the earliest times to the 
latest. In the first of them Dr. Stubbs gives a brief account 
of the origin and composition of the canon law, of its intro- 
duction into England, of its codification, and of its study, 
scientific and professional. In the second and more interest- 
ing lecture he traces its varying relations to other systems. 
Speaking of the period between the Norman Conquest and 
the Reformation, he says :— 


‘The common law of the land was quite competent to deal first 
with ecclesiastical property, temporalities, advowsons, and the right 
to tithes ; the canon law dealt with the qualifications of presentees 
and the exaction of tithes ; the common law was competent to deal 
with matters of debt or theft ; the canon law claimed to deal with 
matters of credit or dishonesty in legal and moral as in spiritual 
obligations ; the common law dealt with dower, the canon law with 
matrimony ; the common law with succession to property, the canon 
law with legitimacy. So over great regions of property law, and over 


1 Seventeen Lectures, p. 290. ? Ibid. pp. 253, 261 
3 Thid. D. 244. 
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the whole domain of moral delinquency, the medieval world had 


two sets of courts at which they might sue, and two sets of lawyers. 
to keep alive with fees and retainers.’ ! 


The exercise of judicial functions by ecclesiastics led to 
results which would now be considered anomalous. In the 
reign of Henry II. we find John of Salisbury propounding 
the question, ‘Is it possible for an archdeacon to be saved ?’ 
In the reign of Henry VII. we find that Morton, who was at 
once Archbishop of Canterbury and Chancellor of England, was 
so confused between his spiritual and his temporal authority 
that he ‘allowed his judgment on a fraudulent executor to be 
modified by the reflection that he would be “ damnée [sc] in 
hell.” ’? 

Coming down to a later time, the Bishop of Chester re- 
marks that ‘the Elizabethan settlement in Church and State was 
a compromise, satisfactory to no party, and very unsatisfactory 
indeed to the constitutional lawyer or historian, but possibly 
the best arrangement compatible with circumstances,* He 
does not attempt to conceal his opinion that the tenets of the 
Puritans were ‘ untenable,’ and that their methods of promot- 
ing these tenets ‘ by calumny, detraction, and coarse ribaldry,’ 
were ‘entirely detestable. It is therefore noteworthy that he 
commends the Puritans for their opposition to the Court of 
High Commission established by Elizabeth for the exercise of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction.‘ Without, of course, making the 
slightest attempt to justify religious persecution, he points 
out that its horrors ‘cannot be properly estimated without 
some consideration of the value set upon human life both at 
the period in which they occur and at other times,’ and he 
expresses his belief ‘that all the executions for religious causes 
in England, by all sides and during all time, are not so many 
as were the sentences of death passed in one year of the reign 
of George III. for one single sort of crime, the forging of 
banknotes.’° These few citations give some idea of the varied 
interest of the lectures on ‘ The History of the Canon Law in 
England.’ 

Two other lectures in this collection treat of ‘ The Charac- 
teristic Differences between Medieval and Modern History.’ 
The Bishop of Chester propounds a theory that the history 
of Europe is ‘a history of rights and wrongs’ from the 
eleventh century to the sixteenth, ‘a history of powers, forces, 
and dynasties’ during the next three centuries, and ‘a history 


1 Seventeen Lectures, pp. 315, 316. 2 [bid. p. 317. 
3 [bid. p. 323. 4 Tbid. p. 325. 5 Jbid. p. 329. 
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in which ideas take the place of both rights and forces’ since 
the time of the first French Revolution.' We will not here 
enter into any discussion of the merits of this theory, but we 
may say in passing that the author is not so successful with 
large subjects as with those which require minute and exact 
knowledge. 

When Dr. Stubbs quitted the professorial chair at Oxford, 
in consequence of his elevation to the see of Chester, it was 
generally acknowledged that there were two scholars, and two 
only, who were worthy to receive his mantle—the historian of 
the Norman Conquest and the historian of the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I. Dr. Freeman was chosen, and the 
two volumes before us are evidences of the work which he has 
done at Oxford since his appointment. They will doubtless 
be followed by others. 

The first point to be noted in connexion with Dr. Free- 
man’s tenure of the professorship is that, like his predecessor, 
he has a grievance which he airs from time to time. His griev- 
ance is, however, peculiar to himself. Whereas Dr. Stubbs 
longed for release from the ‘ statutory obligation’ of delivering 
two public lectures in every year, Dr. Freeman longs for an 
alteration of his official title. He chafes under the designa- 
tion of Professor of Modern History, for he refuses to acknow- 
ledge the distinction which is indicated by the terms ‘ ancient’ 
and ‘modern’ as applied to history or language. He finds, 
indeed, some consolation in the fact that the statutes which 
prescribe that he shall lecture ‘on some part of modern his- 
tory’ do not define the nature or extent of modern history. 
On the one hand he cites the remark of ‘a living friend,’ 
unnamed, that modern history begins with the French Revo- 
lution ; on the other, the opinion of Baron Bunsen that it 
begins with thecall of Abraham. Theoretically, therefore, the 
Professor maintains that he would be ‘ strictly keeping within 
the four corners of the ordinance’ if he were ‘to begin with 
the battle of four kings against five,’ or, again, if he were ‘to 
decline to touch any matter older than A.D. 1789.’? 

There is, indeed, one point at which even Dr. Freeman 
would be content to draw a hard-and-fast line between 
‘ancient ’’ and-‘ modern’ history—at the beginning, namely, of 
the recorded history of Aryan Europe. He would, from his 
own professorial chair, treat of ‘the long political history of 
European man, the history of the Greek and the Italian, the 

history of the Celt, the Teuton, and the Slave,’ assigning to a 


1 Seventeen Lectures, p. 209. 
2 Methods of Historical Study, pp. 20, 21, 27. 
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Professor of Ancient History ‘the recovered records of the 
Accadian, the Assyrian, and the Hittite.’ ' The grounds of 
this division, however, are almost avowedly ethnological, rather 
than chronological, for although the Jews and the Saracens 
figure often in the annals of medieval Europe, Semitic history 
is said to require ‘distinct students and distinct teachers,’ ? 
It may here be noted that while Dr. Freeman has in his 
general courses of lectures on The Methods of Historical 
Study and The Chief Periods of European History, travelled 
over a very wide field, he has, in giving a series of more minute 
lectures, not yet printed, wisely restrained his desire to begin 
at the First Olympiad, and actually started from ‘the great 
barbarian invasion of Gaul in 407, the beginning of Teutonic 
settlement, strictly so called, in the western lands of the 
Empire.’ * 

Mr. Freeman’s theory of ‘the Unity of History,’ brilliantly 
set forth in his Rede Lecture of 1872, and since repeated ‘in 
season and out of season, as he candidly avows, is based upon 
a saying of Dr. Arnold, that the history of Greece and Rome 
‘is falsely called ancient history.’4 The disciple, however— 
if we may so style the Professor of to-day in relation to the 
Professor of forty years ago—has gone far beyond his master. 
Dr. Arnold has recorded his deliberate opinion ‘ that there is 
a real difference between ancient and modern history, which 
justifies the limit usually assigned to them—the fall, namely, 
of the western empire. According to him ‘the essential 
character’ of modern history is that ‘it treats of national life 
still in existence, or, in other words, of ‘the fortunes of 
nations which are still flourishing.’ ® 

In one sense the ‘Unity of History’ is a fact which few 
will gainsay. The events of every year since the beginning 
of time have been closely connected with those of the year 
which went before it, and again with those of that which came 
after it. Men have, in different countries, lived through the 
greatest political and social changes without reflecting that, 
according to some theories of subsequent date, the earlier part 
of their respective careers belonged to one distinct division of 
history, and the later to another. Then again, it is almost 
needless to remark that such momentous events’ as the deposi- 
tion of Romulus Augustulus and the defeat of Constantine 
Palzxologus did not affect the history of Rome or of Byzantium 


1 Methods of Historical Study, pp. 28, 29. 2 Ibid. p. 29. 
3 bid. p. iii. * bid. pp. 7, 191. 
5 Introductory Lectures on Modern History, pp. 23, 24. 
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as the history of Herculaneum and Pompeii was affected by 
the eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79. In neither of the former 
cases was there a real breach of continuity. The most zealous 
advocate of the division of history into definite periods will 
probably allow that the so-called turning-points belong alike 
to at least two sections. Dr. Arnold intended to carry on his 
History of Rome to the coronation of Charles the Great at St. 
Peter’s; Dr. Bryce adopts that event as the true starting- 
point of modern history. 

If Dr. Freeman’s doctrine of the Unity of History were 
purely theoretical, some formula might perhaps be devised 
which would seemingly reconcile him with those who do not 
now accept that doctrine. The question, however, has a dis- 
tinctly practical side. Dr. Freeman is anxious to bring home 
to men’s minds ‘that so-called “ancient” history without 
“modern” is a foundation useless for lack of a superstructure, 
that so-called “ modern” history without “ancient” is a super- 
structure ready to fall for lack of a foundation.’ He invites 
his disciples to trace out with him ‘the work of Kleisthenés, 
of Licinius, of Simon of Montfort, as parts of one living 
whole.’' He considers it necessary ‘to show in every shape 
and at every opportunity how much is lost by a division 
which tempts the students of one period to try to begin 
where there is no beginning, and which tempts the students 
of another period to make an end where there is no ending.’ ? 
To all intending students of history the Professor says, ‘ Begin 
at the beginning ;’ to undergraduates who have to make their 
choice for the schools he says, ‘ Begin as near the beginning as 
the rules of the examination will let you.’* So again, on the 


other hand, he appeals to the ‘classical’ student who is ‘ fresh 


from mastering his Spartan ephors and Athenian generals, his 
Roman kings and consuls, and who has perhaps even followed 
his Roman Cesars for a little space, to ‘come and walk in 


‘the path which lies naturally open to him,’ to ‘see what Rome 


did when she at last came to fulfil her mission, when she truly 
became the mistress and teacher of the world.’ He adjures 
him not to scorn the later days of Greece and Italy, or ‘ the 
records of our own folk,’ written in our own tongue.‘ 

The Bishop of Chester’s views as to the Unity of History 


differ widely from those of his successor in the professorial 


chair at Oxford. He refuses to admit ‘that there are no 


mew points of departure in human history ; that modern life is 
a continuation of medieval, of ancient and medieval, history, 


1 Methods of Historical Study, p. 7. 
2 bid. p. 192. 3 Lbid. p. 224. * Jbid. pp. 115, 116, 189. 
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by a continuity and unity that is at all points equally im- 
portant, of the same consistency in fact.’' He says further :— 


‘The Unity and Continuity of Ancient and Modern History is an 
idea which is realised on a great and intelligible scale in Ecclesiastical 
History only ; and even there the unity is to some extent a unity of ideas, 
a coincidence of religious and moral motive influences, and not merely 
of historic continuity. It is in it that the continuity of the Latin 
civilization of the Holy Roman Empire, and of the Latin language, 
Roman Law and Latin literature, is traceable, and to it that we owe 
them To it, or to influences which it nourished or provoked, we 
owe the renaissance, that revival of ancient culture, the very title of 
which is a denial of the continuity which its influences seem to claim 
for it.’* 


Dr. Stubbs explains that he is not ‘arguing against the 
reading of ancient history in connexion with modern,’ or 
denying ‘ that the student of modern history may gain lessons 
of immense value from the old.’ No sensible man, indeed, 
would take up such a position. But he protests stoutly against 
the theory that history is indivisible, and ‘that it is impossible 
to read modern history from its own starting-point.’ * 

It is highly characteristic of Dr. Freeman that he regards 
the recent war between Russia and Turkey as part of a ques- 
tion which dates ‘from the beginning of recorded history, and 
from a time long before recorded history. This is, he says, 
‘the undying question between the civilization of the West 
and the barbarism of the East, a question which has here and 
there taken into its company such side issues as the strife 
between freedom and bondage, between Christendom and 
Islam.’ Ina single sentence he brings together the names of 
‘Agamemnon and Achilleus,’ of ‘Scipio and Sulla, Trajan 
and Julian,’ and of ‘Codrington and Skobeloff,’ as champions 
of one cause—the cause of Aryan Europe against the bar- 
barism of Asia and Africa Dr. Stubbs, it is clear, would 
recognize no historical connexion between the siege of Troy 
and the siege of Plevna ; he would say that ‘every factor is 
new. Regardless, indeed, of philological considerations on 
the one hand, and of Mr. Finlay’s researches on the other, he 
asks, with some severity— 


‘What has modern Greece in continuity with ancient Greece, but 
the soil and sky and the, to it, unintelligible wreck of ancient magnifi- 
cence, from which it fails apparently to draw even the ordinary lessons 
of civilization : what period and region of the whole history of the 


1 Seventeen Lectures, p. 84. 2 bid. p. 87. 
5 Jbid. pp. 85, $7. * Chief Pertods, &c., p. 5. 
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world conveys a less important lesson than Greece during the Middle 
Ages of European History ?’! 


For practical purposes, Dr. Stubbs would have us recognize 
the existence of ‘two, three, or more cycles of history’ as 
‘successive dramas of ages, the interest of which is self-con- 
tained, although there is enough of common ground between 
them and those which precede and follow to give them a 
simple continuity.’ One more quotation will suffice to show 
the attitude that he takes with regard to the study of the 
remoter history of Greece and Italy :— 


‘ Most successful teachers of Modern History have passed through 
the gate of the ancient lore ; but if they would look the truth in the 
face, they would see that the help which that ancient lore gave to 
the study of the modern, was first in the discipline of the mind, for 
which it furnishes an incomparable exercise, and secondly in the 
wealth of illustration with which it provides them ; but the illustra- 
tions are not links in an historic chain, and the fact that the discipline 
of the mind has been beneficial by no means implies that the powers 
cultivated in the two studies are the same, or the method of the one 
applicable without much modification to the exploration of the 
other.’ 


While Dr. Freeman would have all students ‘begin at the 
beginning’ of history, Dr. Stubbs would have them consider 
which branch or period of history is best worth reading. No 
one who knows much about the Bishop’s own literary studies 
will be in doubt as to the answer which he himself makes to 
the question; he pronounces unhesitatingly in favour of 
modern history, in the broad sense of the term. He points 
out that in this the ‘ field of examination is the living, think- 
ing, growing world of to-day, as distinguished from the dead 
world of Greece and Rome.’ So, again, he says :— 


‘Modern History is the history of ourselves, of the way in which 
we came to be what we are, of the education of our nation, of the 
development of our government, of the fortunes of our fathers, that 
caused us to be taught and governed and placed as we are, and 
formed our minds and habits by that teaching, government, and 
position.’ 4 


It does not, however, follow from this that students should 
devote their attention to those events and movements whose 
consequences are most evident at the present time. History 
is valuable, not only on account of the results which it yields, 
but on account of the mental discipline which it affords. Dr. 


1 Seventeen Lectures, p. 86. 2 Jbid. p. 84. 
3 bid. p. 88. * bid. p. 16. 
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Stubbs points out very truly that ‘the exclusive study of the 
more modern phase of history has a tendency to make men 
partisans or advocates.’! The period, therefore, which he 
recommends for study is that which lies between ancient 
history on the one side and modern politics on the other. 

As a subject of investigation, medieval history has a 
further advantage over ancient history in that the field for 
original and independent research is much wider. Dr. Stubbs 
insists in different lectures that the chief materials of classical 
history have been already brought together ready for use :— 


‘Every bone of the great skeleton has long been put into its 
place: criticism upon it is becoming more and more every year 
the rearrangement of the critical material collected long ago, or 
the reconstruction of the History with all the charm which novel 
treatment, without novel material, can supply. ... As a rule, we 
may say the study of ancient classical History lies within a confined 
area, every manuscript, every inscription, every coin, and every map 
of which has long been known, into which rash speculation never 
ventures without having cause for bitter repentance, and in which 
anything like a new discovery, such as the recent finds at Troy and 
Mycene, is so very new, that when it does come to pass no one 
knows what to make of it.’? 


In contrast to this, Dr. Stubbs specifies in another lecture 
certain work that ought to be done to elucidate the history of 
our own country. He wishes to see monographs upon muni- 
cipal and other local institutions, in which the material un- 
earthed by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, by the 
many antiquarian societies of our time, and by independent 
inquirers, should be systematically treated. He pleads for 
the construction of a manorial map, to reflect the condition of 
territorial power in the reign of Edward I., and for ‘a careful 
collection of manorial customs.’ He thinks that some of this 
work could be done by persons who are not professed 
students of history, and he calls upon country gentlemen to 
examine and analyse the contents of their own muniment- 
rooms. 

As the Bishop wishes to encourage the study of medieval 
history, he scarcely alludes to its difficulties. He does not 
warn the country gentlemen that some skill in paleography 
is necessary for the deciphering of old court rolls and surveys. 
He does not tell them that they will not be able to obtain 
the assistance which students of Greek and Roman history 
obtain from standard books of reference. He does not tell 
them that they will come across words, both Latin and Eng- 


1 Seventeen Lectures, p. 94. ' 3 Jbid. pp. 77, 78. 
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lish, which are not to be found in any dictionary, and that 
there are pitfalls for the unwary at every step. It would 
certainly be well if country gentlemen would learn to appre- 
ciate the value of their own muniments. A loft with unglazed 
windows, a damp cellar, a dark cupboard, or a back staircase, 
are too often the repositories of documents which might 
illustrate the history, not only of a particular family or place, 
but of the country at large. If owners would keep their 
parchments and papers clean, dry, orderly, and accessible, 
they would render real service to the cause of historical 
research. The number of them who are capable of doing 
more than this satisfactorily is necessarily limited. 

The Bishop of Chester and his successor at Oxford seem 
to be thoroughly agreed as to the value of independent re- 
search and the use that should be made of original authorities. 
In defining ‘ The Office of the Historical Professor,’ Dr. Free- 
man says in his Inaugural Lecture :— 


‘All that he can say of his own thinking, even all that the newest 
German book can tell him, will after all be but illustrations of those 
original authorities without a sound and thorough knowledge of 
whose texts all our finest talk is but shadow without substance. To 
the law and to the testimony, to the charter and to the chronicle, to 
the abiding records of each succeeding age, writ on the parchment or 
graven on the stone—it is to these that he must go himself and must 
guide others. . . . He must work to lay the foundation ; when the 
foundation is once laid on the rock of original research, a superstruc- 
ture may be raised on it which may live through a good many blasts 
and storms of controversy.’ ! 


In a subsequent lecture he says :— 


‘ Any knowledge of history which is good for anything must be 
founded on the mastery of original authorities ; but it will not be 
founded on an attempt to master all original authorities. Every stu- 
dent must master some ; no student can master all. Even he who 
makes historical study the main business of his life cannot expect to 
master more than the original authorities for a few specially chosen 
periods. As for other periods he must be content to know only so 
much as will enable him to put them in their right relation to one 
another and to the periods of his own choice.’ ? 


This seems at first sight a concession to human weakness 
and an eclectic historical taste. It might be taken to mean 
that after reading Thirlwall, Mommsen, and Gibbon, and pos- 
sibly Milman, or indeed after reading the Professor’s own 
General Sketch of European History, a student may legitimately 


1 Methods of Historical Study, pp. 16, 17. * bid. p. 158. 
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betake himself to researches concerning the middle ages. We 
suspect, however, that Dr. Freeman would stipulate that one 
or more of the ‘ periods’ to be selected for special study should 
belong to that branch of history which is generally known as 
‘ancient. He holds that the tongue and history of Greece 
supply ‘the truest and noblest teaching for the mind of man, 
Highly as he values Grote, he would perhaps insist that every 
student of history should read Thucydides in the original 
Greek. At any rate, he says that the student must not neglect 
original authorities, even with regard to those intermediate 
periods for which he may rely mainly upon the works of 
modern writers. 

Dr. Freeman defines original authorities as ‘those writers 
from whom we have no appeal, except to others of the same 
class, and further divides them into ‘a primary and a secon- 
dary class—those from whom there never was any appeal, and 
those from whom there once was an appeal, but from whom 
there is an appeal no longer.’ Thucydides is an example of 
the primary class ; Plutarch of the second. No members of 
either class, however, must be taken as infallible guides. They 
must be corrected, or at any rate supplemented, by subsidiary 
authorities, whose authority is, in a limited field, at least as 
great as that of contemporary narratives. Buildings, coins, 
inscriptions, treaties, and other documents, often supply very 
valuable evidence, and they are styled ‘ subsidiary’ only be- 
cause they would be ‘hardly intelligible without some narra- 
tive,’ whereas a narrative, however imperfect, is intelligible 
without them. Any contemporary corroboration of a narrative 
counts for much, but the Professor is undoubtedly right in 
criticising those who ‘seem to think that a fact becomes more 
certain, merely because a great number of writers have recorded 
it in the same way.’ He points out to them ‘that a statement 
made by a contemporary gains nothing in inherent value be- 
cause it is copied over and over again by a hundred writers 
who are not contemporaries, The warning was not unneces- 
sary, for, in a book published subsequently to these lectures, 
the head of one of the colleges of the Professor’s own univer- 
sity argues that a statement in a monastic chronicle concerning 
the Barons’ War is ‘ supported by the authority’ of a writer 
of the time of Charles II. A medieval chronicler is supported 
by a writer of a subsequent age, only when the latter has 
weighed the evidence according to the canons of historical 
criticism. The original authority is a witness; the skilled 
historian of the nineteenth century is a.judge ; the compiler 
of the seventeenth century is neither witness nor judge. 
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Dr. Freeman devotes a whole lecture to ‘ Modern Writers.’ 
Himself one of the most learned, most accurate, and most 
prolific of living historians, he defines the proper position of 
the class to which he belongs :-— 


‘The modern writer must protest against every attempt to treat 
himself as an authority. He must thrust back all idolatrous wor- 
shippers. He must never allow himself to be looked on as a 
mysterious source of knowledge, having private revelations which are 
all his own and which are not equally open to everybody else. He 
must make his hearers and readers understand that what they are he 
once was, and that what he is they may by due pains become.’ ! 


This is soon followed by a clear though kindly protest against 
the excessive praise which has been bestowed upon the late 
Mr. J. R. Green’s Short History of the Engtish People. Speak- 
ing from the professorial chair, Dr. Freeman makes some dis- 
criminating, but on the whole laudatory, remarks upon several 
of the chief historical writers of the present century, Thirlwall, 
Grote, Curtius and Ihne, Hallam, Palgrave, Milman, Macaulay, 
and others. Ina highly-wrought passage, too long for quo- 
tation, he contrasts two unnamed authors, ‘the false and the 
true historian, whom it requires no great insight to iden- 
tify as Mr. Froude and Mr. Gardiner. For the attainments, 
system, style, and moral teaching of. the former, he cannot 
say a single favourable word ; the latter receives his warmest 
commendation. Mommsen is, however, in his opinion, ‘the 
greatest scholar of our times, well-nigh the greatest scholar of 
all times.’? These, we may observe, are almost the very 
terms in which Dr. Stubbs had from the same chair described 
Ranke, whom Dr. Freeman does not mention at all. 

The last lecture of Dr. Freeman’s first series deals with 
the historical aspect of geography and travel. He insists on 
the importance of designating countries and places by the 
names that they bore at the time under consideration in any 
book or discourse, and reproves the converse error of designa- 
ting them by names which they may have acquired at a later 
period. By way of illustration, he points out that Cesar 
must not be said to have invaded ‘ England,’ and that there 
was no such country as ‘ Switzerland’ in the middle ages. 
We almost wonder that he does not in this lecture protest 
once more against the English habit of calling Germans 
and German places by French names. To say that Charle- 
magne died at Aix-la-Chapelle would be a double error, sug- 
gestive of an idea that the Emperor was a Frenchman and 


1 Methods of Historical Study, p. 273. 2 bid. p. 250. 
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that he died in France. In such matters there are faults 
worse than the pedantry with which exact scholars are some- 
times charged. Speaking of France, Dr. Freeman points out 
that it has absorbed many of its neighbour lands, but that 
Austria never increases, however greatly the dominions of 
Austria’s ruler may increase. He makes characteristic remarks 
upon the views from Palermo, Spalato, Corinth, Brescia, and 
other places, but he leaves much to be said upon the general 
subject of the lecture. oy 

We have not now sufficient space for the due examination 
of Dr. Freeman’s second volume, in which he treats of Tie 
Chief Periods of European History. The six lectures con- 
tained in it are based upon the theory that ‘the centre of our 
studies, the goal of our thoughts, the point to which all paths 
lead, and the point from which all paths start again, is to be 
found in Rome and her abiding power.’ 

This, Dr. Freeman regards as ‘the groundwork of all sound 
historic teaching. ' He makes three main divisions—‘ Europe 
before the growth of Rome—Europe with Rome, in one 
shape or another, as her centre—Europe since Rome has 
practically ceased to be.’* The first of these divisions forms 
the subject of a single lecture, in which the Professor defines 
the historical and geographical boundaries of Hellas. The 
second division occupies three lectures, entitled respectively 
‘Rome the Head of Europe,’ ‘Rome and the New Nations,’ 
and ‘The Divided Empire. Dr. Freeman points out very 
clearly that, although Rome sprang to the leadership of 
Eastern Europe by a ‘sudden and swift’ step, the formal 
annexation of successive Greek cities was a slow process, 
The Roman Empire attained its greatest extent under Trajan; 
but Dr. Freeman remarks that Rome did not rise ‘to the true 
height of her mission in the world’ until she adopted a 
Semitic creed :— 

‘The miracle of miracles, greater than dried-up seas and cloven 
rocks, greater than the ,dead rising again to life, was when the 
Augustus on his throne, Pontiff of the gods of Rome, himself a god 
to the subjects of Rome, bent himself to become the worshipper of 
a crucified provincial of his Empire. The conversion of our own 
folk, the conversion of any other barbarian folk of Europe, was no 
marvel. Where Rome led, all must follow, Celt, Teuton, Slave, 
each in his turn... . . Explain the fact as we will, Christianity is 
the religion of the Roman Empire, and it is hardly more. It has 
been accepted by every land which either became part of the Empire 


1 Chief Periods of European History, p. 3. 
2 bid. p. vi. 
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or came under its influence ; that is, it has become the creed of 
Europe and European colonies. Beyond those limits it has made 
conquests, but they have seldom been abiding.’ ! 


The third and fourth lectures deal effectively with the 
division and decline of the Imperial authority during a period 
which seems to have peculiar attractions for Dr. Freeman. 
Charles the Great figures as the immediate successor of the 
Eastern Emperor, Constantine VI.; but it is admitted that 
the revived Western Empire—the Holy Roman Empire, as 
it came to be called in the twelfth century—was ‘a very 
different thing from the Empire of Trajan or of Diocletian,’ 
and ‘assuredly not Roman in the sense in which the Empire 
even of Theodosius was Roman.’ Dr. Freeman attaches 
great, and perhaps undue, importance to names and high- 
sounding titles. In the first lecture of the second series, 
he proclaims that he has ‘lived on the earth for twelve 
years along with a man who had once been Emperor of 
the Romans, and in several other places he pours scorn 
upon Francis II. for styling himself ‘Empereur d’Allemagne 
et d’Autriche,’ instead of styling himself, in Latin or in 
German, ‘Emperor-elect of the Romans, King of Germany 
and Jerusalem.’ Historic truth, however, compels him to 
admit that after the thirteenth century the Roman Empire 
was no more than a shadow. The Latin conquest of Con- 
stantinople in 1204, and the death of Frederick II. in 1250, 
are the points at which he is disposed to place the ends of 
the Eastern and Western Empire respectively. This mention 
of the Eastern Empire reminds us that he does not, like some 
writers, underrate the position and influence of the Emperors 
who reigned at Constantinople, or their claim to be accounted 
the true representatives of Julius Cesar and Augustus, 

The last of Dr. Freeman’s three divisions of European 
history occupies two lectures, entitled respectively ‘ Survivals 
of Empire,’ and ‘The World Romeless.’ In the former of 
these he discusses the position of the different potentates who 
have inherited some portion of the Imperial authority, or borne 
the Imperial title—Greek and German Emperors, Emperors of 
Austria, Germany, and Russia, Popes of Rome, and Ottoman 
Sultans. It is in the last lecture of the whole course that the 
Professor’s peculiar treatment of history becomes most appa- 
rent. He begins by saying that ‘one of the most wonderful 
features of the age in which we live—an age which will as- 
suredly take its place in the universal history of times to 


1 Chief Periods of European History, p. 67. 
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come as one of the most memorable of ages—is that the 
world is Romeless.’ A little further on he mentions ‘the ages 
in which the world was otherwise,’ and says that ‘the great 
feature of the most modern times—a feature which has 
reached its height in the times in which we ourselves live— 
is the absence of any such centre as the world so long 
gathered itself around.’' It is by no means clear whether 
‘the most modern times’ are to be reckoned from the death 
of Frederick II., or from the first decade of the present 
century. In the former case, they comprise more than six 
hundred years; in the latter case, we must regard as one of 
the greatest landmarks of history the day on which a prince 
owning no territory south of the Po, abandoned the empty 
title of ‘Emperor-elect of the Romans, King of Germany and 
Jerusalem,’ 

Dr. Freeman’s whole treatment of the history of the last 
six centuries appears to us meagre and unsatisfactory. Lec- 
turing upon ‘ The Chief Periods of European History,’ he has 
not a word to say about the Reformation or the French Re- 
volution. He devotes a few sentences to Charles V., but 
chiefly in order to remind us that his coronation took place at 
Bologna instead of at Rome. He does not deign to mention 
such kings as Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, Louis XIV. of 
France, or Frederick the Great of Prussia. Napoleon himself 
is but briefly noticed, not indeed as the man who in a few 
years changed the whole political map of Europe, but as the 
man who, without proper authority, arrogated to himself a 
title which had been borne by certain rulers of Rome and 
Constantinople. On the other hand, some particulars are 
given about the modern coinage of the city of Liibeck. Of 
a truth, the Regius Professor of Modern History is not ‘of 
the dull and safe type of mediocrity.’ 


1 Chief Periods, &c., pp. 173, 174. 
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ART. IX.—THROUGH MAN TO GOD. 


Man’s Knowledge of Man and of God. Six Discourses 
delivered before the University of Dublin, at the 
Donellan Lecture, 1884-5. By RICHARD TRAVERS 
SMITH, D.D., Vicar of St. Bartholomew’s, and Canon of 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin. (London, 1886.) 


THE aim which Dr. Travers Smith sets before him in this 
work is to supplement the great work of Bishop Butler by 
adding a proof of the Being of God based on the principle 
of analogy. Bishop Butler, as is well known, assumes the 
Being of God. It was not necessary in his time to prove it, 
as it was a thing generally admitted by the educated. But 
the fact that this assumption is made has to some extent 
diminished the usefulness of his labours for the present 
generation. It is, in fact, around the Being of God that the 
difficulties of the present day centre. Hence arises the 
question, Would it be possible to underpin the celebrated 
work by adding a proof of the Being of God by means of the 
same great principle of analogy? Dr. Travers Smith modestly 
declines the responsibility of such an undertaking, and pro- 
fesses to offer only a few humble hints towards the object. 
None the less, however, the student will be grateful to him 
for calling attention to this important point ; nor will he be 
inclined to share in the too modest estimate Dr. Smith forms 
of his performance. There is, in truth, a solidity in all the 
main conclusions of the book which will resist the attacks of 
the sceptic ; nor can we fail to admire the literary skill by 
which from the stand-point of common sense he deals 
effective blows at the fallacious theories on which the sceptics 
of the present day take their stand. 

The first question that might be raised is, How far is it 
possible to deal with the problem of God’s Being from the 
point of view of analogy? Our own view is that it is not 
only possible, but that this is the great desideratum of the 
present time. We even think that the scope of Dr. Travers 
Smith’s argument might with advantage be widened. Those 
who are acquainted with the writings of agnostics—we mean 
the philosophical section as distinguished from the unreason- 
ing know-nothings—cannot fail to perceive that their main 
strength lies in demanding and claiming for our knowledge 


of God conditions which are unattainable in any other kind 
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of knowledge. In order to meet this attitude and to un- 
deceive the unwary and unpractised reader, there is no more 
serviceable weapon than the argument from analogy. If it 
can be shown that the same demands, if made in respect of 
the knowledge that we have of ourselves and of the outer world, 
would be scouted and ridiculed, a very effective argument 
against agnosticism has been constructed. 

After some introductory remarks, in which he vindicates 
for the feelings the important share which alongside of the 
intellect they have in the acquisition of truth, Dr. Travers 
Smith states the object of his work in the following words :— 


‘The object of the following pages will be to show, firstly, that 

there is such an analogy between belief in personal man and in a 
personal God, that whoever accepts the one is thereby proved 
capable of attaining to the other ; and secondly, that not only do the 
same difficulties meet us in believing human personality as those we 
have to face in believing that of God, but the perplexities in our 
knowledge of human nature are inexplicable unless we follow that 
knowledge out into that Divine sphere to which its analogies lead us.’ 
(P. 29.) 
In accordance with this sketch he first considers the know- 
ledge which we have of our own personal selves and of 
other men; and then from this, as a basis, he rises to the 
consideration of the knowledge we have of God. 

Let us follow Dr. Travers Smith first of all in his sketch of 
the knowledge which we have of ourselves. It would obviously 
be an endless and absurd undertaking to enter into contro- 
versy with modern materialists with the view of proving that 
man has a spiritual being independent of his outer bodily orga- 
nization. Dr. Travers Smith does not make any such attempt; 
but rather, with great literary dexterity, seizes on the salient 
point of the whole controversy—the question of personality. It 
is an undoubted fact that men attribute to themselves and to 
other men personality, and that they rigidly refuse it to all other 
creatures and entities in nature. It is very possible that the 
reader who has not made'this kind of questions a study may not 
at once perceive the grave importance of this fact. For their 
benefit, therefore, we may point out that the leading minds 
who have studied these questions have ever laid the greatest 
stress on these verdicts of common sense. And for this 
reason, that the grounds or reasons which determine mankind 
to pronounce them are implicit, not explicit. That is to say, 
they lie deeper and have an infinitely greater force than any 
outward expression we can give to them. Thus on the 
question of immortality, the fact that belief in it is almost 
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universal has ever been esteemed as a fact of the greatest 
gravity. Of course still greater weight would be given in a 
case where the verdict is absolutely universal; because in 
such a case we are assured that the grounds of the verdict are 
of overwhelming weight. Now this is the case with person- 
ality. It is unhesitatingly attributed by all mankind to 
themselves and their fellows, and as unhesitatingly refused 
by them to all other beings in the visible world. 

The next point to be determined is, On what ground does 
such knowledge as we possess of our own personality and 
that of other men rest? There are two possible sources from 
which this knowledge might be derived. First, it might be 
from external perception, or the scientific study of the 
structure of our bodies and our minds ; or, secondly, it might 
be derived solely from the internal consciousness which we 
have of ourselves. We may note that if the latter is the true 
source we already perceive a gap in our knowledge of per- 
sonality ; for clearly we can have no consciousness of what 
goes on in the minds of other men. This point will turn up 
in the sequel, and we merely mention it here that the reader 
may take note of it. Agnostics are never tired of demanding 
a completed circle of proof and demonstration in our know- 
ledge of God ; but we see here that no such completed circle 
is possible in that knowledge which is the most near and 
intimate of all, viz. the knowledge which we have of our own 
and other men’s personality. 

It is easy to see that our knowledge of personality cannot 
be derived from external perception or the study of the struc- 
ture either of the body or of the mind. Personality is that 
which is held to create the great distinction between man and 
beast ; it is that which raises up a barrier between the two. 
If, therefore, the study of the structure either of the body or 
the mind were to reveal personality as belonging to man, 
there must be in the bodies or the minds of men a sharp dis- 
tinction separating them from the lower animals. But science 
reveals the fact that no such sharp distinction exists. Both 
the bodies and the minds of men are allied in a marvellous 
way to the bodies and the minds of brutes. No doubt the 
bodies and the minds of men are far more perfect, and in 
every way vastly in advance of other living beings. But when 
we begin to analyse and to compare part with part, it is seen 
that there is no perceptible break, but that they shade off the 
one into the other. Intelligence, indeed, might at first sight 
be pitched upon as the distinguishing feature, and as the 
bearer of personality. And no doubt if intelligence is taken 
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in a wide sense as a term to denote the whole mental sphere, 
personality must reside somewhere in it, though we cannot 
exactly say where. But if it is taken in a strict sense, we see 
that many of the lower animals also possess intelligence, and 
approach in various degrees the intelligence of man. 

We are thus compelled to fall back upon our self-con- 
sciousness as the ultimate ground of our knowledge of self. 
What, then, it may be asked, does our self-consciousness tell 
us of ourselves as persons? It must be confessed that the 
examination of this point is extremely difficult, and that the 
result is to surround us with inexplicable mystery. It is true, 
on the one hand, that there can be no doubt of the fact that 
we are persons. On this point the verdict of consciousness 
is perfectly clear. It tells us that there is an entity, an inex- 
plicable something which we call ‘1’ or ‘ myself, which under- 
lies our whole life, mental and physical. And this verdict of 
consciousness is sustained by the fact that all thought, all 
feeling, all action is referred to the personal self. We can 
easily see that it is impossible to think the personal self non- 
existent ; and that it is equally impossible to think that we 
could have any mental thought or feeling apart from refer- 
ence to the self. But, on the other hand, if, relying upon this 
evidence, we assume the fact of our personal existence, and 
proceed to ask what it is in itself, what notion or conception 
can we form of it, then we are baffled and landed in the deepest 
mystery. 

For it is quite impossible to seize hold of this personal 
self, and to hold it up as it were before the mind for examina- 
tion. Our first impression, indeed, is that the self is identical 
with the mind, and perhaps also with the body ; and if this 
were so it would be easy to define it, and to form a concep- 
tion of it. But on closer examination we perceive that there 
is no such identity, but that the self disconnects itself and 
refuses to be identified with any part either of mind or of 
body. This will be clear if we attend to the ordinary forms 
of expression. To take Dr. Travers Smith’s illustration, if we 
say ‘I struck him,’ it seems as if we had here got hold of the 
self, for apparently the self is here identical with the body and 
the hand which delivered the blow. But we are speedily 
warned that this is not the case by another form of expres- 
sion. We say ‘I struck him with my hand, and it is clear 
from this form that the self disentangles itself from the hand, 
and refuses to be identified with it. It regards the hand 
merely as an instrument or a possession. It will be found 
that what is true of the hand is true also of the body generally 
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and of all its parts. We say, for instance, ‘my hand,’ ‘my 
head,’ ‘my brain,’ and so on. 

Thus the self is more inward than the body; it is an in- 
definable something which possesses the body and uses it as 
an instrument. How, it may be asked, is it with the mind ? 
It will be found that the case is precisely the same as it is 
with the body. Our minds are known to us by the sensations, 
feelings, thoughts of which we are conscious; but none of 
these can be identified with the self. For just as we say ‘my 
hands,’ ‘ my feet,’ so we say ‘my sensations,’ ‘ my thoughts,’ 
‘my feelings.’ It is clear that the inner self regards all these 
as external to itself. And obviously they are external; for 
they are fleeting and transitory while the self remains. 

A most important conclusion follows from this—a conclu- 
sion which has a very important bearing on the agnostic con- 
troversy. It being impossible to identify the self with any 
portion either of the mind or the body, it is impossible for us 
to form any definite conception of the self. We know that it 
exists ; we know that it underlies both body and mind; but 
what it is in itself apart from this relation to body and mind 
is to us an inscrutable mystery. 

Dr. Travers Smith distinguishes two modes in which we 
habitually contemplate the self: first, the historical or objective, 
and secondly, the active or subjective. According to the first 
mode, we set ourselves apart from ourselves, and contemplate 
our body and mind as filling a place in the world, as having 
a past history remembered, and a future which is foreseen. 
In this point of view we ourselves and our organism are as 
objective to us as any other object in nature. We contem- 
plate ourselves as objects outside ourselves—as objects mixed 
up with other objects in nature, determined to action by our 
surroundings, and influenced by the forces of nature. In the 
second point of view the self is regarded as identical with the 
subject which thinks and acts. It is viewed as an active 
agent or cause, which, coming forth from the recesses of its 
own being, breaks in, as it were, upon nature and its forces, 
setting them in motion, and subduing them to its own pur- 
poses. Nevertheless, this aspect of the self, although it is 
ever present with us in the heat of our action, yet passes away 
the moment the action is over. As soon as the action has 
ceased, this way of looking at ourselves gives place to the 
former. If we have occasion to recall the action, we view 
both it and ourselves from the objective point of view. 

From this double point of view there arises a great puzzle 
which has perplexed the human mind ever since men began 
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to think. If we look at the self from the second point of 
view we see that it claims to be the cause of all the acts both 
of the body and of the mind. In the heat of the action there 
is no doubt that we have a direct and vivid consciousness of 
ourselves as the cause ; and if it were so that this aspect of 
the self were ever present with us, it would be quite impos- 
sible to displace this feeling. But we have seen that it is 
only for a moment that we look at ourselves in this light. 
When the action is over, we contemplate both the self and the 
act from the objective point of view. And the remarkable 
thing is that when the action is so contemplated, when we 
begin to analyse and pull it mentally to pieces, we perceive 
that it has causal relations with nature. As so contemplated 
it is in facta part of nature, and like everything else in nature 
is entangled in that vast network of causation which pervades 
nature from end to end, 

There are thus two claimants for our minds and bodies 
and for all their acts : self on the one hand, and nature on the 
other. And what is very observable is, that each of these puts 
in an exclusive claim, so that it is not possible by analysis 
and division to satisfy both. We cannot by pulling our act 
mentally to pieces assign so much of it to nature as its cause, 
and then assign the remainder to self. We find that nature 
imperiously demands the whole, and self as imperiously dis- 
putes the demand and claims the whole for itself. 

It is thus that there have arisen two opposite tendencies or 
schools of opinion. On the one hand, we have a school which, 
taking its stand on the self maintains the autonomy of self 
and refers all the actions, both of body and of mind, to the 
self for their ultimate explanation. On the other hand, we 
have a school which refuses to entertain this view, which insists 
on looking at all acts, whether mental or bodily, solely in 
their causal relations to the rest of nature. It would not have 
been necessary to notice this divergence further had it not 
been that in recent years the latter school have taken a step in 
advance of their predecessors. Formerly it was not thought 
necessary to deny the existence of self; all that was main- 
tained was that it existed in a miserable bondage. But now, 
from the point of view of scientific materialism, the existence 
of self is denied. It is held that our thoughts, feelings, and 
actions are the products of our bodily organization ; that the 
human mind is nothing else but a series of thoughts and 
feelings ; and that the feeling we have of a self as an entity 
underlying that series and sharing in its production is an 
illusion. ; 
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It is necessary for the integrity of the main line of argu- 
ment that we should show the defects of this latter theory. 
For if the fact of the existence of self is called in question, 
the whole analogy between our knowledge of man and our 
knowledge of God breaks down. 

We may first of all notice a defect in the argument of this 
school. They claim to be able to show in the case of our 
actions taken singly that nature or natural laws account 
for them. But it has not been perceived that what natural 
laws account for is only particular elements or parts of an 
action. Before we can account for an action on the principle 
of natural law, we must pull it mentally to pieces ; and when 
we have done so, we are then able to assign one piece or 
element to one natural law, and another piece or element to 
another. If our analysis is anything like complete, we shall 
be able in this way to assign the whole action to natural 
laws—that is to say, by dividing the elements into which we 
have resolved the action amongst a variety of different laws. 
But clearly this is not all that is needed in order to account 
for the action. In order to give a satisfactory account we 
must find a cause, not only for each of the separate elements 
into which we have broken it up, but for the action itself 
viewed asa whole. It will be found that natural law is quite 
incapable of doing this. 

This will be clearly seen if we take an instance given by Dr. 
Travers Smith by way of illustration—viz. the act of a man in 
making his will. Dr. Travers Smith has shown that almost every 
feature or element in the will has been necessitated or caused 
by surrounding circumstances. Circumstances determine the 
amount of money he has to give away; circumstances like- 
wise determine the provisions and methods for its realization. 
In addition to this we have to take into consideration the 
testator’s own character, his prejudices and disposition, his 
likes and dislikes. Nay, even the act itself may be to some 
extent necessitated ; for it is quite possible the testator, if left 
to himself, would rather have enjoyed his property some time 
longer than have given it away. Still, admitting this to the 
fullest extent, we see clearly that what we have accounted for 
is not the act itself viewed as a whole, but only particular 
elements or features of the act. It will, in fact, be found im- 
possible to account for the act viewed as a whole except on 
the presupposition of the. personal self as the author of the 
act. This self may feel itself determined and necessitated in 
various ways by surrounding circumstances ; it may feel itself 
impelled in this or that direction by its own idiosyncracies ; 
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but the act as a whole embodying these mixed tendencies is 


wholly unaccounted for unless it is referred to the personal ma 
self. 

This leads us to our second observation—viz. the direct Mg 
evidence of consciousness to the existence of self. The self, the 
as we have seen, is something distinct from the thoughts, ae 
feelings, desires, and actions of the moment. These come wa 
and go; they are never at two succeeding moments exactly 
the same. And yet there is an element in our mental life bl 
which remains ever the same. We have the distinct testimony oi 
of our consciousness that we ourselves who are busied at the the 
present moment about certain things, are the same beings diffe 
who yesterday were occupied about other things. We carry acc 
about with us a thread of consciousness which runs through seric 
our whole life, and binds the parts of that life into a complete Mr 
whole. It is impossible to account for this fact except on the nad 
supposition that self is a reality. Let us see, too, what would a 
be the logical result of the denial of self. Is it not plain that reje 
our whole life would be disconnected? The thoughts and af 
feelings of to-day would have no reference to the thoughts Rind 
and feelings of yesterday. This result must inevitably follow ; cad 
for, apart from the existence of self, there is no other con- | 
ceivable principle which could bind our life into one whole; ad 
at least, none such has been pointed out. Spe 

In addition tothis, Dr. Travers Smith has shown that the de- any 
nial of self lands us practically in an absurdity. Once convince orn 
a man that he has no part or share in his actions; convince ent 
him that these actions are determined by purely natural and bapa 
inevitable laws—convince him of this, and you at once destroy bam 
all interest, all sense of possession and responsibility in what howe 
he does. He must stand idly looking on at his own acts, in iain 
exactly the same way as he might watch the ripples on the ita 
sea-shore. But this is nothing else than a practical absurdity. by s 

But perhaps the most convincing argument on the side of thin 
self is to observe the grief which sooner or later comes to a 
those who deny its existence, provided only they have suffi- he i 
cient candour to pursue the subject to its logical issue. An Rativs 
example of this is found in the late Mr. Stuart Mill, one of the the: 
ablest advocates of the theory we are combating. In his Dr. 1 
Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy, which acknow- Spe ‘. 
ledged the existence of self, Mr. Mill set up the opposite amin 
theory, which he called the psychological, in which the Mr. < 
existence of self was denied and the mind reduced to a series Sines 
of feelings. Mr. Mill had the candour to proceed with the an ‘1 
exposition of his theory till it landed him in an unspeakable Ranee 
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paradox. Speaking of this series of feelings, he takes into 
consideration the undoubted fact that, as a series, it remem- 
bers the past and expects the future. What does this mean ? 
It can only mean the belief ‘that I myself formerly had, or 
that I myself and no other shall hereafter have, the sensations 
remembered, or expected.’ He therefore concludes in this 
way :— 

‘If, therefore, we speak of mind as a series of feelings, we are 
obliged to complete the statement by calling it a series of feelings 
which is aware of itself as past and future ; and we are reduced to 
the alternative of believing that the mind or Ego is something 
different from any series of feelings, or possibilities of them, or of 
accepting the paradox that something which ex hyfothesi is but a 
series of feelings can be aware of itself as a series.’ 


Mr. Mill consoles himself by a general reference to the ulti- 
mate inexplicability of everything. But this is not a question 
of ultimate inexplicability, but the question of accepting or 
rejecting a clear verdict of consciousness —viz. the existence 
of a personal self. The fact that the rejection of this verdict 
leads to a result, not only paradoxical, but self-contradictory 
and absurd ought to be enough. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer follows in the same path as Mr. Mill, 
and Dr. Travers Smith deals with him very effectively. Mr. 
Spencer holds that it is an ‘ illusion ’ to suppose that the self at 
any moment is more than the aggregate of feelings and ideas, 
actual and nascent, which then exist. But Dr. Smith points 
out that the term ‘illusion’ is a word of well-ascertained 
meaning. It means a certain class of appearances—those, 
namely, that are deceptive. And further, an appearance is 
never held to be an ‘illusion’ till something else which is 
considered to be the reality has taken its place. Is this the 
case with our consciousness of self? Has it been displaced 
by something else? On the contrary, that is just the one 
thing which it is impossible to bring about. Our conscious- 
ness of self holds its ground obstinately, and utterly refuses to 
be displaced. So much is this the case that those who specu- 
latively deny it are constrained when they speak and act like 
other men, to speak and act on the supposition of its reality. 
Dr. Travers Smith, however, goes further, and shows how Mr. 
Spencer’s attempted substitute for self, when critically ex- 
amined, is seen to be an absurdity. What, he asks, is it that 
Mr. Spencer would substitute for the expression ‘I feel’? Or- 
dinary people, when using that expression, refer the feeling to 
an ‘I’ or ‘self’ which is the subject of the feeling ; what, 
according to Mr. Spencer, is it that feels ? 
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‘Is it the actual or nascent feeling itself? That is contrary to 
the very form of the expression “I feel,” and turns it into a meaning- 
less proposition. Is it the other feelings of which the man is capable, 
but which are not then present? That cannot be, because they are 
not present. The illusion will not give way ; and everyone would 
confess that to substitute for the words “I feel” the words “ the 
aggregate of my feelings and ideas actual and nascent feels ” would 
be quite out of the question.’ 


The truth is that the whole structure of our mental life is 
grouped around the inner self. Our thoughts, our perceptions, 
our feelings, our desires, receive not only their essence but their 
very form from the self. It is this which makes it impossible 
without paradox and absurdity to break their connexion with 
self, and to relegate them to the sphere of nature. Kant has 
gone even further, and has shown that it is from the inner self 
that all our knowledge radiates, so that to deny or remove it 
is not merely, with Mr. Mill, to range our thoughts and feelings 
in a disconnected series ; it is to make thought and feeling 
impossible. 

The result, then, cf our examination is this. We know for 
certain the fact of the existence of self; we know for certain 
that it is something distinct, not only from our bodily acts, 
but from the thoughts and feelings of the mind. If, however, 
we ask what it is in itself we have no answer to give. Beyond 
the bare fact that it exists we are unable to go ; it is impos- 
sible to form any positive conception of it. Our only know- 
ledge of the self is an indirect knowledge. We know it in its 
relation to the thoughts, feelings, and acts of which it claims 
to bethe cause. Apart from these thoughts, feelings, and acts 
it is an inscrutable mystery. Dr. Travers Smith dwells much 
on this latter aspect. He shows how this inexplicable mystery 
is not a thing which is far off, but is ever present to us all 
through life. We are encompassed by a mystery, the mystery 
of our own being ; and viewing the matter analogically, this 
ought to dispose us to view with patience similar mysteries if 
they should meet and press upon us in our knowledge of other 
things. 

And here we might point outa direct application of this result 
which Dr. Travers Smith has not adverted to. It is well known 
that the main argument on which Sir W. Hamilton relied for 
the destruction of our knowledge of God ' was the impossibility 
of representing to the mind in an act of knowledge God as He is 
in Himself, z.e. God apart from the relation in which He stands 


1 It is only fair to say that what Sir W. Hamilton rejected as know- 
ledge he brought back as faz¢h. 
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to our own souls and to nature generally. ‘We cannot,’ he said, 
represent or realize or construe to the mind’ the Infinite God.! 
But it is plain that Hamilton is here demanding for our 
knowledge of God conditions which are unattainable in every 
other kind of knowledge. If it is true that we cannot ‘ repre- 
sent, realize, or construe to the mind’ the Infinite God as He 
is in Himself, it is equally true that we cannot ‘ represent, 
realize, or construe to the mind’ our own personal selves. In 
both cases the only knowledge of which we are capable is an 
indirect knowledge. We know ourselves only indirectly in 
and through the thoughts, feelings, and acts of which the self 
claims to be the cause. So in regard to God, we can only 
know Him indirectly in and through the relation in which He 
stands to our own souls and to the world. 

It is to be observed, however, that Hamilton has miscon- 
ceived and misstated the whole problem. As he puts it, our 
inability to know God as He is lies in our inability as finite 
beings to know the attribute of infinity. Had the case been 
different with us, we are left to infer that then we should have 
been able to know God as Heis. But the fallacy of this mode 
of putting the case is shown from the analogy of the knowledge 
of the personal self. Here there is no complication of an 
attribute which is held to be unknowable ; and yet the know- 
ledge of our personal selves apart from our thoughts and 
feelings is as complete a blank to us as is our knowledge of 
God apart from His relation to us. It is clear that the 
inability arises, not from our inability to know infinity, but 
from the fact that in our present state the knowledge of 
‘things in themselves’ is unattainable by us. 

But is Hamilton right in his contention that we finite 
beings are incapable of knowing the Infinite? Suppose we 
admitted that, as a matter of fact, in our present state we do 
not know the Infinite, might not this arise, not from any in- 
capacity as finite beings, but simply from the fact that the 
Infinite Essence has never as yet been presented to our 
knowledge. The real truth is that our minds have never yet 
been tested ; for as yet we have not been vouchsafed the 
Beatific Vision. On this whole question of our knowledge of 
the Infinite, Descartes is far more profound than Hamilton. 
He admits that it is impossible that we finite beings can ever 
know all that is comprehended in God’s Infinity; but he 
claims for the human mind the capability, when the Infinite 
One is revealed to it, of perceiving and understanding that 
He is infinite, and that it is quite impossible to set bounds to 
1 Discussions on Philosophy, p. 13. 
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Him. This he illustrates by an example. In the case of the 
ocean, it is quite impossible for us to know or take in all that 
is comprehended in it; and yet a man standing on the shore 
can easily take in the fact that what is before him is the 
ocean.! 

The truth is that Hamilton’s contention, that we have no 
knowledge or notion of infinity, is quite mistaken ; and were 
this the place to do so it could easily be shown.? But we 
content ourselves with pointing out the immense mischief 
which has arisen from his misconception and misstatement of 
the problem. If we admit with Hamilton that our minds, 
being finite, are incapable of knowing the infinite, it follows 
that our knowledge of God is not merely what we have 
shown it to be, an indirect knowledge, but it is absolutely 
illusory and false. Since we can only know the finite, we 
must represent God under finite forms of thought ; but such 
forms are not only inadequate, they are absolutely false. The 
agnostic successors of Hamilton have clearly seen this, and 
have come to the conclusion that God, as conceived by us, is 
an impossible being—a position which it is hard to distinguish 
from Atheism. 

The true state of the case, however, is that the knowledge 
we have of God, though indirect, is a veal knowledge. It is 


1 Descartes, Répouses aux Premicres Objections, p. 143 (ed. Jules 
Simon). 

2 It is too hastily assumed that our minds are out-and-out finite. No 
doubt they are finite ; but they have in them the shadow, as it were, of 
infinity. How, indeed, otherwise could they be said with truth to be in 
the zmage of God. Take, for instance, consciousness. Can conscious- 
ness, even as it is manifested in us, be said to be out-and-out finite? It 
is a property of consciousness that it always transcends the objects of 
which it is conscious. This is easily seen in very limited objects ; but it 
is true of all objects. We might go on magnifying in thought objects— 
from a molehill to a mountain, from a mountain to the whole earth, from 
the earth to the solar system, from the solar system to the whole visible 
universe. It will be found that consciousness transcends the last object 
just as much it transcends the first. Or look at the matter in another 
point of view. Is it possible to conceive or imagine anything which 
could by any possibility limit or set bounds to consciousness? It is 
indeed true that consciousness, as it exists in us, is of such a make that it 
can only take in a limited view, or if the view is extended, it is propor- 
tionately superficial. Nevertheless, consciousness is so constructed even 
in us that it bears the image of infinity. And we can understand, from 
what we experience in ourselves, that there might be a Consciousness 
which is truly Infinite, and which can take in at once and perfectly the 
whole universe of being. Had not Hamilton taken all his illustrations 
from finite nature and its forms, overlooking completely the human 
mind, he might possibly have arrived at a different conclusion in regard 
to our knowledge of infinity. It is in truth from our minds, not from 
finite nature and its forms, that we get the idea of the infinite. 
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not, as the Hamiltonians maintain, a knowledge of accommo- 
dation. What we have before the soul in prayer or contem- 
plation is really the living God in relation to our soul. And 
the knowledge we get of Him by this act is as real, as true, 
and indeed in principle is quite indistinguishable from, the 
indirect knowledge we have of ourselves in the thoughts and 
feelings of which we are conscious. 

From the consideration of the knowledge of ourselves Dr. 
Travers Smith passes to our knowledge of other men. Here 
the point is: How do we know other men to be persons? 
We have seen that the personality of other men is universally 
assumed, and that a sharp distinction is drawn between them 
and all other beings in the world. On what ground does this 
rest? It will be found there is no ground of reason or 
demonstration for this universal conviction. 

For it is clear that the ground on which we become con- 
vinced of our own personality, viz. our own self-consciousness, 
does not apply to other men. Other men are made known to 
us in a way exactly analogous to the way in which we become 
aware of the existence of other objects in nature. And to all 
outward seeming they take rank with other objects. The 
human race with which we are associated, forms an order in 
nature just the same as any other class of beings or objects. 
And the attitude of science towards mankind is to view them 
exclusively in this light. Mankind are studied as a depart- 
ment of natural history, or in their social, political, or ethical 
aspect. And in this study the results are attained by the 
application to mankind of the same natural and necessary laws 
which rule in other departments of nature. A measure of 
education, for instance, is expected to produce in the human 
sphere the same results as arise from an improved mode of 
cultivation in the vegetable world. 

In all this we do not find any indication of personality. 
On the contrary, the tendency of scientific study is rather to 
discourage and discredit the idea of it. Science feels that 
personality is an awkward and unmanageable fact. It is 
something which breaks in upon and disturbs the rounded 
system of natural law. It therefore gives no help in the way 
of evidence for its existence. Science, indeed, would much 
rather ignore and deny it, were it not that scientific men, like 
the rest of us, are also human beings; and as such, in every- 
day life, they live in an atmosphere of personality where the 
fact of its existence is constantly obtruded on us. 

But if we cannot expect from science a demonstration of 
the personality of other men, is there any other rational ground 
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on which we may become convinced of it? Here we must 
take care not to be led astray in our judgment. It is impos- 
sible seriously to doubt the personality of other men ; and this 
being the case, we might unwittingly attribute to arguments 
in favour of it greater weight than really belongs to them. If 
we would judge aright we must try, if we can, to take upa 
neutral position ; we must imagine ourselves, if we are able to 
do so, to be in a state of doubt, and in this frame of mind 
proceed to weigh the arguments in favour of personality. Dr. 
Travers Smith has shown that all such arguments bear the 
closest analogy to the arguments which are usually brought 
forward for the existence of God. They have the same weight, 
and, generally speaking, the same weakness and the same 
defects. They do not amount to a clear demonstration. The 
utmost they accomplish is to establish a probability that other 
men, like ourselves, are really persons. We are able to point 
to a number of indications which are best explained on the 
theory of personality. At the same time, if anyone were in- 
clined to question the explanation, he would be able to make 
out a fair case in support of his views. The indications are 
not so clear as quite to exclude the opposing view. 

There is thus revealed a gap in the rounded circle of our 
knowledge. Here is a fact—the personality of other men— 
a fact of which there can be no doubt, a fact which is not 
doubted by any reasonable man ; and yet it cannot be satis- 
factorily established on grounds of reasonable evidence. Surely 
this ought to make us pause and review the ordinary theories. 
of human knowledge. It is generally held that for every fact 
there must be a demonstration ; and modern know-nothings 
object to religious truth on the ground that there is no suff- 
cient evidence for it. They say ‘Give us evidence: give us 
the same proof that we have in science and in matters of every- 
day life, and we will believe. And yet here is a fact, a fact 
which everyone believes and acts upon, for which no such 
conclusive evidence is producible. Are there any other facts 
in the same category? There are many such. Take, for 
instance, the existence of the outer world, we mean its exist- 
ence as an entity outside our minds. That also is a fact which 
no reasonable man doubts, and which in practice it is simply 
impossible to doubt ; and yet is there any conclusive evidence 
by which we can prove it? None such is producible. If 
anyone thinks he can prove it, he had better study the argu- 
ments of Bishop Berkeley and Hume, which have never been 
answered. So far, indeed, are they from having been refuted, 
that the two largest and most influential schools of philosophy 
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of the present day—the Neo- Kantian and the Sense Philosophy 
—have to some extent accepted them, and have constructed 
systems in accord with them. 

How, then, it may be asked, do we know these things to 
be facts? We can give no other answer than this, that there 
is an unreasoning instinct or faculty or sympathy which goes 
forth from us and assures us of the truth of these things. The 
best answer to the arguments of Hume, if, indeed, it can pro- 
perly be called an answer, was that of Reid, who based belief 
in the external world on the common sense of mankind. He 
did not pretend to refute Hume, but simply appealed to the 
fact that mankind knew that it was not so. So in the case of 
the personality of other men, the only ground we can assign 
is the same unreasoning instinct. There is a power of sym- 
pathy and conviction which goes forth from us and which 
assures us that the phenomenal objects which flit around us 
are not mere appearances but living human beings like our- 
selves. 

But the point at which we have arrived leads to a further 
reflection. May not this unreasoning instinct be as potent 
and as unerring in other directions? It is a fact that there 
are certain indications in the human soul and in our surround- 
ings which impel mankind to look upwards. Just as certain 
indications alongside of us lead us outwards, to find ourselves 
in communion with living beings like ourselves, so other indi- 
cations as certainly lead us upwards to find communion with 
a Higher Being. It is easy to affirm with the agnostic that 
these indications are not conclusive. We are not concerned 
at the present moment to affirm that they are so. All that 
we do is simply to call attention to the fact that it is so. We 
would ask whether this fact can be dismissed by reasonable 
men in the cavalier fashion in which it is sometimes done. 
We have seen in the case of the outer world and the personality 
of other men, where no conclusive evidence for their existence 
can be adduced, that an unreasoning instinct goes furth and 
lays hold of facts——facts, be it observed. For it is not alleged 
in these cases that our instinct is at fault, or that what it seizes 
upon and holds to be facts are not really so. Why should we 
suppose that the same instinct when it is impelled upwards 

takes hold of an illusion? In truth, the more we reflect upon 
this aspect of the matter the more we shall be sobered and 
subdued, and thus led with becoming reverence to look out 
for the signs and tokens of the Living God. 
Next after our knowledge of our fellow-men comes for our 
consideration our knowledge of God. This Dr. Travers Smith 
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divides into five steps. The first step is based on our sense 
of mystery ; the second on the necessity of finding a cause for 
our existence as conscious beings; the third on our moral 
nature and sense of responsibility ; the fourth on our connexion 
with nature, which requires a cause similarly connected ; and 
the fifth on our desire to meet with personality everywhere. 

Whether these steps place our knowledge of God in the 
best light, or whether they can be considered as exhaustive, 
we shall not inquire. At any rate they go over the ground, 
and in their progress raise many deeply interesting questions, 
The first step, based on the sense of mystery, is a favourite 
one with the author. He even looks upon it as in itself capable 
of affording the elements of a religion. Whether it does so or 
not might be disputed ; but at least it affords the best possible 
introduction to the succeeding steps. We carry about with 
us in the recesses of our own being an inscrutable mystery ; 
and the very fact that it is ever with us is calculated to subdue 
and sober us. 

In the second step we rise from the mysterious self to its 
cause. In expounding it Dr. Travers Smith distinguishes it from 
the more general inference by which we rise from nature to 
God. This inference is narrower and more personal ; it bases 
itself on the self-consciousness, and from it rises to God. It 
might be described, in another point of view, as the feeling of 
our dependence on God as the Author and Source of our being. 
This feeling is deep and widespread ; it is the broad basis on 
which religion rests. And it is marvellous how, if appealed to, 
it never fails of a response, and how, if obscured for a while, 
it kindles again into life. We might well leave it just as it 
stands, for it is strong and vigorous enough to subsist of 
itself. Yet a few remarks by way of exposition and justifi- 
cation may be permitted. 

In thus seeking to attach ourselves to our Creator as the 
Author and Source of our being, we are following a tendency 
which is perfectly unavoidable. We are impelled by the 
structure of our understanding to find a cause for everything ; 
for things are quite unintelligible to us till they are assigned 
to their causes. It is thus unavoidable that we should seek 

for a cause for that which lies nearest to us, our own personal 
selves. We are conscious of a personal existence, and con- 
scious at the same time that we have a limited and dependent 
existence. We feel that we are not our own masters, but 
have been placed here in our present sphere and surrounded 
with limits and conditions. What has brought us into exist- 
ence, and what has laid down these limits ? 
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The materialist would here refer us to nature and its laws. 
He would say we are brought into being just as other objects 
in nature, by the operation of natural law. But from the 
standpoint of the self-consciousness there is something incon- 
gruous in the extreme in their reference to natural law. It is 
no doubt the feeling of this incongruity which prevents 
materialism from ever naturalizing itself in human thought, 
and it may be well to point to some of the elements of this 
incongruity. It has often been pointed out that there is no 
analogy whatever between natural causation and the effect 
we seek to account for, our conscious selves. Natural causa- 
tion ultimately resolves itself into the motion of masses and 
particles : how is it conceivable that such motions could pro- 
duce consciousness? The two belong to quite different 
spheres, nor is it possible to conceive any point of contact by 
which the one could pass into the other. 

But the incongruity lies far deeper than this. It is an 
incongruity between the very idea of the assigned cause and 
the effect. The two things are opposed to each other at 
every point. Natural causation is blind, necessary, dead ; 
and it leaves behind it, not life, but death. It consists in the 
transformations of energy, and the moment the moving energy 
is dissipated there ensue stillness and death. If we fire a 
cannon-ball it is impelled forward in a certain direction 
according to fixed laws till the moving energy is scattered, 
and then it lies helpless and dead, and must lie so till it is 
subjected to a fresh impulse. That is a sample of natural 
causation and what it can accomplish; for all the brain 
movements to which the materialist appeals are ultimately 
reducible to this type. How could a cause of this kind leave 
behind it as its effect our living and conscious selves ? 

For what we want to account for is, not the thoughts, feel- 
ings, and resolves of the moment, but the conscious living self 
which underlies these, and has underlain all the thoughts, feel- 
ings, and resolves of our whole lives. Even if we granted to the 
materialist that brain movements could produce the thoughts 
and feelings of the moment, we should be as far as ever from 
the explanation we sought; for these brain movements do 
not reach to the past. Natural causation is limited in its 
influence to the present, and hence it could not be the cause 
of our personal selves which existed in the past. 

It is clear that the cause of which we are in search is a 
cause of a totally different character. It is not a dead but a 
living cause ; it is not a cause limited to the present but one 
which can persist in time. In other words, the cause we are 
FF2 
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in search of must be intelligent and conscious. And thus the 
human soul is compelled to rise above nature, and to seek 
and to find the Author of its being. We do not say that men 
go through a process of ratiocination like this; but they 
instinctively feel it, and feel it all the more that they do not 
give it expression. 

In connexion with the origin of our consciousness, Dr, 
Travers Smith has occasion to criticize the philosophy of Von 
Hartmann. This strange and lurid system has been a great 
puzzle tous. It embraces in itself elements of the most various 
and incongruous character. It derives largely from Schopen- 
hauer, and is in substance a mixture of materialism and 
idealism, of Theism and Atheism, of Buddhism and insanity. 
How it could have attained the acceptance which apparently 
it has obtained in this nineteenth century we cannot imagine. 
The apex of Von Hartmann’s system is the idea of a being, the 
All-One, who is intelligent but unconscious ; and the whole uni- 
verse is the outgoing of his will. The difficult problem which 
under these circumstances he has to solve is, how from an 
unconscious will there could originate a conscious one such 
as we have in man. His solution, which practically amounts 
to this, that consciousness came in by an untoward accident, 
is of no consequence. But it illustrates in a striking way the 
difficulties which beset every attempt to account for con- 
sciousness apart from belief in God our Creator. 

Dr. Travers Smith’s next step is the rise to God from our 
moral nature; and after that comes perhaps the most inter- 
esting of all, the consideration of God as related to nature in 
a way analogous to our relation to nature. Under this head 
many interesting points arise in which we would gladly 
follow him were it not that our space is exhausted. 

We cordially recommend his book, and also the subject 
treated of, to the consideration of our readers. We think this 
argument from analogy is of great importance, and that the 
further study of it will yield valuable results. In Dr. Travers 
Smith’s work we have an excellent beginning, and the reader 
will find in it much valuable thought. 
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ART. X—RECENT ART CRITICISM. 


1. Handbook of Painting. The Italian Schools based on the 
Handbook of Kugler, originally edited by Sir Charles 
Eastlake, P.R.A. Fifth Edition ; thoroughly revised and 
in part rewritten by AUSTEN HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B., 
D.C.L., &c. &e. (London, 1887.) 

2. The Ministry of Fine Art to the Happiness of Life. Essays 
on Various Arts. By T. GAMBIER PARRY,M.A. (Lon- 
don, 1886.) 

3. Sententi@ Artis. First Principles of Art for Painters and 


Picture Lovers. By HARRY QUILTER, M.A. (London, 
1886.) 


THE present year was happily described by Sir Frederick 
Leighton in his speech at the Academy banquet as one of re- 
trospect and congratulation. We look back upon the last fifty 
years of Her Gracious Majesty’s reign and reflect how many 
and great are the changes we have seen during this memorable 
period, how vast is the progress that has been achieved in 
every department of knowledge. Among all these changes 
none is more significant than the complete revolution of the 
canons of taste which the Victorian age has witnessed, and the 
great progress which has been made in the study and criticism 
of art. Men who have reached middle age, and remember the 
early years of Queen Victoria’s reign, can look back to days 
when the whole history of Italian painting was summed up in 
two or three great names, and all those lesser stars who are 
to-day the objects of our love and reverence were altogether un- 
known. They can remember a time when even in the eyes of a 
critic accomplished as Sir Joshua Reynolds, Guido and Do- 
menichino and the Caracci shared with Raphael and Michael 
Angelo the highest pinnacles of fame, and Giotto and Botticelli, 
Giorgione and Tintoretto Perugino, and Mantegna, were lost 
in the night of the dark ages that prevailed before Raphael. 
Now all this is changed, a better and purer taste, we hope, 
guides public feeling, and animates the researches of our stu- 
dents. The study of Italian painting has been converted from 
a mere pastime into a serious and arduous profession demand- 
ing the devotion of a lifetime, while this newly-revived love of 
art has led to an activity which displays itself in a thousand 
different forms, 

Never before has so much been said and written about 
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pictures and painters, never have art books and art magazines 
appeared in such lavish profusion, never has so much earnest 
and loving attention been devoted to the history of individual 
masters ; above all, never has the critical study of Italian 
pictures been conducted on a system so sound and so rational 
as at the present time. 

Foremost among recent art publications we are glad to find 
a new edition, thoroughly revised by Sir Henry Layard, of 
Kugler’s Handbook of Painting—the fifth that has appeared 
since the work was first translated into English, We make 
haste to welcome the old friend who meets us in this new form, 
and whose appearance in this Jubilee year comes opportunely 
to remind us of the different steps by which the new culture 
has been diffused, and the scientific spirit of the age has com- 
municated itself to the study of art. 

Originally published in Germany in the year of Queen 
Victoria’s Accession, the first English edition of Kugler’s Hand- 
book, translated by a lady, and edited by Sir Charles Eastlake, 
appeared in 1841. Its publication proved the herald of that 
revived interest in Italian painting which was soon to dawn 
among us. 

The next ten years mark an important epoch in the history 
of English art. There was a stir in men’s hearts, a reaction 
against conventional beliefs and empty forms, against every- 
thing that was lifeless and unmeaning, a general longing 
for greater reality and deeper earnestness, not only in re- 
ligion, but in literature, in art, in every department of human 
life. The fire of religious fervour which the Tractarian leaders 
had kindled in Oxford spread to other phases of thought, and 
made other hearts glow with new enthusiasm for truth and 
beauty. Men’s eyes were opened to all the wondrous mean- 
ings hidden under the veil of technical imperfections in those 
despised pictures of the old masters, and for the first time they 
saw the earnestness and faithfulness with which they were 
painted, the treasures of spiritual feeling and human tenderness 
which they contained. Then Ruskin wrote of the unclouded 
light and perpetual peace in Angelico’s Paradises, and Holman 
Hunt looked with admiring sympathy at the dandelion in 
Raphael’s St. Katharine, and the purple flags in Titian’s 
Bacchus and Ariadne. 

Then those three young artists, who read Modern Painters 
and studied the frescoes of the Campo Santo, bound themselves 
together in a common brotherhood to work in the spirit of 
that old art which they believed to be -‘eternally and unal- 
terably true.’ We know all the bitter enmity ard persecution 
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they had to meet which when all the world was against them, 
and only Ruskin and the Sfectator dared to say a word on their 
behalf. We know how the movement which, in the generous 
ardour of their enthusiasm, they strove to set on foot, was 
crushed and trampled in the dust. But in its failure it tri- 
umphed, like many another movement before and since their 
day. Holman Hunt, penniless and despairing as he was, 
worked on night and day at that ‘ Light of the World’ which 
still remains the greatest religious picture of the age, and 
Dante Rossetti painted the beautiful little Annunciation, which 
he sold for forty pounds, to be bought by the National Gallery 
last year for twenty times that price. And meanwhile the 
noble protest they had dared to make against the feeble con- 
ventionalities and degenerate aims of their fellow-artists bore 
splendid fruit. Slowly but surely its influence spread and 
made itself felt in a thousand different ways. 

As early as 1846 the appearance of Lord Lindsay’s 
Sketches of Christian Art, a work that has been republished 
within the last year, bore witness to the reverent spirit with 
which travellers began to study the old masters of Florence 
and Umbria. Early in the following year the book was re- 
viewed in the Quarterly by a writer whose singularly vigorous 
and eloquent style commanded general attention. The 
writer of that article we know to-day was John Ruskin, then 
already engaged in producing the earliest of that noble series 
of works, which were destined to prove one of the most re- 
fining and elevating influences of our times. The-revived 
interest now felt in early art was further seen in the large ad- 
ditions, chiefly consisting of Italian paintings, made to the 
National Gallery, which, when the Queen came to the throne, 
numbered only some fifty or sixty pictures, and in the found- 
ation of the Arundel Society for the express purpose of 
diffusing the knowledge of art and of preserving a record of 
fast-perishing frescoes in the churches and convents of Italy. 
The Winter Exhibitions held at Burlington House, and in more 
recent years at the Grosvenor Gallery, the invention of photo- 
graphy, the foundation of art libraries, and multiplication of 
art books, have all helped to popularize the study of art. At 
the same time the inquiring spirit of the age has led to labo- 
rious and extensive researches into the history of painting 
and painters. These investigations have been conducted by 
scholars of all countries and in all languages. The Germans, 
as usual, were the first in the field. Rumohr, Passavant, Dr. 
Waagen, led the van, while the Italian handbooks of Gsell- 
fels and the biographies of the Dohme series have won a 
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world-wide reputation. But writers of other nationalities have 
followed closely in their steps. It would be impossible to 
mention here one quarter of the sumptuous art publications 
admirably written and splendidly illustrated which the French 
press pours forth year by year with a fertility as marvellous 
as it is enviable. Nor have our own fellow-countrymen been 
left behind in the race. Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
whose five volumes on Painting in Italy have been lately fol- 
lowed by important works on Titian and Raphael, were the 
first to infuse a spirit of impartial investigation into the region 
of art-literature, and may be fairly said to have created the 
modern science of connoisseurship. Their labours have been 
pursued in a similar spirit by many Italian writers, foremost 
among whom is Professor Gaetano Milanesi, who has embodied 
the result of his researches in the new edition of Vasari’s Lives 
which he has lately given to the world (1877-83). 

Finally, in 1880, a small volume bearing the title of //alian 
Masters in German Galleries was published at Leipzig, and, 
to borrow a phrase from Lady Eastlake, ‘like Aaron’s rod, 
swallowed up all its rivals.’ The book, although written in 
German, and said to be by a Russian named Ivan Lermolieff, 
was soon discovered to be the work of a distinguished Italian 
connoisseur, Signor Giovanni Morelli, who had chosen to con- 
ceal his identity under this Russianised anagram, but who has 
since allowed his name to appear in Madame Louise Richter’s 
English translation of his book. The sensation caused by this 
little volume was extraordinary, and is admitted even by 
opponents of the new theories which the writer advanced. 
‘Never,’ says Professor Springer, of Leipzig, ‘has a publication 
about art matters had so great a success and caused so sudden 
a revolution in prevailing convictions as this book.’ Here was 
a critic who boldly questioned the genuineness of famous 
pictures, who overturned long-accepted traditions, and who 
appealed in support of his opinions less to historical docu- 
ments than to the internal evidence afforded by works of art 
themselves. At first these strange new theories raised ‘a 
storm of protests, but by degrees, Sir Henry Layard tells us 
in his preface to the present work, ‘his views have been for 
the most part accepted, and have even led to extensive changes 
in the naming and classing of pictures in the principal German 
galleries, whilst in England and elsewhere his method of in- 
vestigation has been approved and adopted by the ablest 
writers on art.’ 

The reason of this success is the scientific spirit in which 
Signor Morelli works and the sound principles upon which his 
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method of inquiry is based. The course of training which he 
prescribes for art scholars is long and laborious, but most 
thorough and complete intheory. The critic who pretends to 
decide upon pictures of disputed authorship, that whicha French 
critic calls ‘/e plus fautif de tous les arts; must first qualify 
himself for the task by an attentive study of the painter’s life 
and character, the race from which he sprang, the locality to 
which he belonged, his family surroundings and circumstances. 
He will next proceed to fortify his conclusions by following 
what Signor Morelli calls his ‘experimental method, and 
applying a careful scrutiny to the manner in which the artist 
in question treats the details of the human form; for, as 
‘Ivan Lermolieff’ was the first to observe, almost every painter 
has his individual method of forming the ear, the foot, the 
hand and fingers, and it is by these tests that a master’s style 
can most surely be recognized. A very little practice will 
enable us to know the ear of Mantegna or of Palma, the thumb 
of Giovanni Bellini, or the upper lip of Cima. Sometimes 
the treatment of these forms will be found to vary at different 
periods of the artist’s career, as is the case with Raphael, who 
in his early pictures makes the hand short and thick, like those 
of Timoteo Viti, while later, under the influence of Perugino, 
he adopts a longer and more slender type. But it is a mis- 
take to suppose that Signor Morelli would have us rely wholly, 
or even chiefly, upon these mechanical tests. Facts like these 
have the advantage of being evident to the eyes of all, and are 
of great service in deciding disputed points, but will avail us 
little if the larger questions of style and character are neglected. 
After all, Lady Eastlake’s definition holds good, and ‘the best 
connoisseur is he who compares on the largest scale and with 
the narrowest nicety.’ Unfortunately the difficulty of deciding 
the genuineness of works of art has been greatly increased by 
the injuries which most pictures have received in undergoing 
what Sir Henry Layard calls the fatal process of restoration. 
How terribly the masterpieces of Italian art have.suffered is 
best told in his own words, which confirm the worst reports 
that have reached us in recent years of the Vandalism that 
prevails in Italy :-— 


‘Not only have the greater number of them been covered more 
or less with “ re-paints,” but they have also been rubbed down almost 
to the panel or canvas, under the pretence of requiring preliminary 
cleaning, so that little of the original surface remains, and the work 
of the painter is alone seen in the composition. .. . This process of 
cleaning and restoration has everywhere prevailed, and every European 
collection unfortunately shows the results of it. But in no country 
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has it been more systematically practised, and in none has it proved 
more destructive to the most noble works of Art, than in Italy. An 
official “‘ restorer” has been attached to most Italian public galleries— 
usually an ignorant dauber who has failed to become a painter, and 
has had sufficient influence to obtain the appointment. As he is only 
paid—generally by the day—when employed, he contrives that a 
picture should always be on his easel for cleaning and restoring, and 
when all those in the collection of which he has charge have gone 
through his hands, he commences anew with them. This state of 
things having existed for very many years—each freshly appointed 
“restorer” undoing and redoing the work of his predecessor—the 
little that may have remained of the original picture soon disappears 
altogether. Thus not only the pictures in the Academy and the 
Ducal Palace, but those in the churches at Venice and in the neigh- 
bourhood, have passed more than once into the repairing rooms of 
various successive official “ restorers,” whose hands, rather than that of 
the master, may now be traced in almost every picture of any import- 
ance in the Venetian territory. The celebrated altar-piece by Titian 
in the Church of the Frari, with the portraits of the Pesaro family, 
has, it is believed, been “restored” seven times, and the important early 
work by the same great painter in the Church of the Salute—St. Mark 
enthroned—perhaps as many. They both underwent the operation 
so late as 1884. The once splendid altar-piece by Giorgione in the 
church of his native town, Castelfranco, retains little but the compo- 
sition. Now that it is too late, an attempt is being made by the 
Italian Government to put a stop to this work of destruction.’ ! 


Since, then, scarcely a picture remains in the same condition 
as when it left the master’s workshop, the student who would 
form a clear and definite idea of a painter’s style must turm 
his attention to drawings by the old masters, a study to which 
Signor Morelli has devoted the best years of his life, and terms 
with good reason ‘one of the purest joys upon earth. And 
certainly there is no branch of art that is more fascinating and 
absorbing than the contemplation of these sketches, which 
bring us face to face with the original thought, the first motive 
of the master’s dream, and make us realize the personality 
and presence of the artist, that human element which lies at 
the root of all great works of art. 

The revolution caused by the appearance of Signor Morelli’s. 
book, which Sir Henry Layard describes as the most important 
contribution ever made to the study of art, of itself rendered 
a revised edition of Kugler’s Handbook necessary. Four suc- 
cessive editions of the book had already proved the usefulness 
and popularity of the work. In the last of these, undertaken 
in 1874 by Lady Eastlake, Kugler’s original work had been 
considerably enlarged, and further enriched by the addition of 

1 Introduction to the present edition, p. xxi. 
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valuable notes from the pen of Sir Charles Eastlake and Herr 
Miindler, most of which are retained in the present edition. 
And now that a new editor was again required, no one more 
thoroughly competent to execute the task could have been 
found than Sir Henry Layard, who not only possesses excep- 
tional knowledge of his subject, but has the further advantage 
of an intimate acquaintance with Signor Morelli, who has 
aided him in the task of revision, and whose opinions on 
pictures and painters are here fully represented. So ably has 
Sir Henry Layard discharged his duties that we are tempted 
to wish he could have dropped the old form, and given us a 
completely independent and original Handbook. As it is, the 
work is practically a new one. Old mistakes are corrected, 
dates and names rectified by the light of recent research, the 
removal of pictures from churches and convents to public 
galleries and museums is duly noticed, and the latest discoveries 
in the field of art are recorded for the benefit of traveller and 
student. 

Dr. Burckhardt’s description of early Christian mosaics and 
wall-paintings, which formed part of former editions, has been 
omitted as scarcely within the scope of the Handbook, and 
the present editor has wisely availed himself of the space at 
his disposal to supply fuller information respecting the dif- 
ferent schools of Italian painting, For, as Signor Morelli 
always insists, each separate school was the spontaneous 
manifestation of the traditions, feelings, and modes of thought 
of the people in the particular district where it arose, and it 
is only by studying the distinctive features of each school in 
its different periods of development and decline that a true 
insight into Italian painting can be gained. Art in Italy, as 
in other lands, followed the stream of life and flowed with the 
current of men’s thoughts. So in the art of Florence we trace 
an element of vigorous dramatic action and human passion 
which runs side by side with the pure and saintly aspirations 
of the cloister, while in Umbria the life of St. Francis and the 
presence of the great sanctuary of Assisi moulds the ideals 
of her painters and gives Perugino’s saints their heavenward 
gaze of tender yearning. So, too, the classical forms of his- 
toric scenes of Mantegna’s art had their origin in the learned 
city of Padua, and the joy and splendour of life in the lagoons 
was reflected in the glory of Venetian colouring. The por- 
tion of the work which relates to the North Italian schools 
has been entirely rewritten, and a separate chapter is devoted 
to the Veronese painters, who for the first time receive the 
recognition they deserve. The progress of this school is here 
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traced from its first beginnings in the frescoes of Altichiero 
and D’Avanzo to its culminating point in Paul Veronese, and 
special attention is paid to masters such as Moroni and 
Liberale, Carotto and Cavazzola, whose pictures can only be 
properly studied in the churches and museum of Verona. Very 
interesting again is the account of the Ferrarese painters, more 
especially those portions which relate to Lorenzo Costa and 
his pupil Ercole Grandi, whose masterpiece adorns our 
national collection, and to that poetical artist Dosso Dossi, 
whom Sir Henry Layard justly styles the greatest colourist 
of the school. 

Among the greatest Venetian painters, deserved pro- 
minence is given to Giorgione, whose beautiful art has been 
the special subject of Signor Morelli’s study, and who has the 
honour of having discovered his long-lost Venus in a sup- 
posed copy of Titian by Sassoferrato, which hung in an 
obscure corner of the Dresden gallery. Justice is done to the 
merits of Lorenzo Lotto, a painter whose art caught some- 
thing of Giorgione’s idyllic charm, although in this country he is 
chiefly known by his splendid portraits, and to that Lombard 
artist, Gaudenzio Ferrari, whose noble frescoes adorn the hill- 
sanctuary of Varallo in his native Val Sesia. Among the 
illustrations of sixteenth-century works which are added to 
the present edition, we are glad to find the fine group of 
sorrowing women from this painter's great fresco of the 
Crucifixion on the Sacro Monte, and another of the graceful 
angels in the cupola of Saronno. As regards the vexed 
question of Raphael’s early training, Sir Henry Layard, as 
might be expected, adopts Signor Morelli’s now generally 
accepted views, and gives Timoteo Viti the honour of having 
been the ‘ princely Urbinate’s’ first master. Following the 
same writer, he rejects the greater number of the drawings in 
the Venice sketch-book, and, contrary to Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, Muntz and Springer, pronounces two only to be 
the work of Raphael. Vasari’s assertion of Raphael’s share 
in Pinturicchio’s frescoes in the library at Siena is altogether 
disproved, and fresh evidence is produced in support of 
Morelli’s view. Pinturicchio, it appears, bound himself by a 
contract to execute the whole work with his own hand, and the 
priest of the parish in which he lived while at Siena gives a 
list of his assistants in the task in which the name of Raphael 
does not appear. 

Want of space forbids us to dwell on many other points 
of interest in Sir Henry Layard’s views, over which we would 
gladly linger, but we have said enough to show how valuable 
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this revised edition of the old Handbook will be to all classes 
of students, and how thoroughly it represents the best art- 
criticism of the day. 

But while we rejoice to see the study of art conducted on 
scientific principles, there is a danger at the present time lest 
writers in this branch of learning should occupy themselves 
exclusively with questions of date and authorship, and neglect 
the larger and nobler aspects of art. For this reason we hail 
the appearance of the two other books on our list, Mr. Gam- 
bier Parry’s essays on The Ministry of Fine Art to the Happi- 
ness of Life, and Mr. Harry Quilter’s Sententie Artis: First 
Principles of Art for Painters and Picture Lovers. 

Although written from entirely different points of view, 
and dealing for the most part with phases of art that have 
little in common with one another, both of these works tend 
to exalt the dignity and importance of art, and the high place 
it holds among the things which give interest and value to 
human life. 

Both lay stress on the intimate relationship that exists 
between art and the common routine of daily life. Mr. Parry 
discourses on the ministry of art to the joy and happiness of 
ordinary life ; and Mr. Quilter insists all through his book on 
the practical uses of art, and its close connexion with the 
common round, the simple duties and pleasures, hopes and 
fears, of this work-a-day world. Mr. Parry describes the in- 
terchange of human sympathies ‘as one great mission of art,’ 
and Mr. Quilter defines art as an expression of life in all its 
varying emotions (p. 61). Both writers recognize in the most 
explicit manner the high place which art holds among the 
spiritual forces which govern human thought and action. 
Mr. Parry believes that art’s highest function is to minister to 
the spiritual life, and teach man the mind of God ; Mr. Quilter, 
while holding that art is allied to no creed, numbers it among 
the things that make for righteousness. 

The Ministry of Fine Artis a collection of essays, or 
rather lectures, some of which, as their form seems to imply, 
have been already delivered to diocesan societies. Mr. Parry, 
we all know, has spent many years in the practice as well as 
the study of art, and speaks with the authority of one who 
has mastered the technical side of his subject. He reasons 
well and writes pleasantly, and if the thoughts contained in 
these pages are not very striking or original, they have at 
least the merit of being the result of earnest conviction. In 
his opening chapters Mr. Parry approaches art on the intel- 
lectual side, and considers its purpose and practice, and the 
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relation which it bears to common and to spiritual life. He 
defines art as ‘the expression of the sense of beauty,’ and 
works of art as the fruit of an emotion aroused in the artist’s 
mind by the sense of moral or physical beauty (p. 7). 


‘The impulse of art comes the artist knows not whence. An ir. 
resistible and untraceable ideal haunts him ; its imagery falls on him 
like the reflection from another state of being ; the mystery of it 
engages him, the beauty of it fascinates him ; its power increases in 
his search to realize it; his heart and mind are oppressed at the 
sense of it, and the expression of it by his art alone affords the means 
of their relief. A work of art comes forth because it must.’ (P, 
35+) 

A little further on he speaks of the spirit of beauty as 
‘the subtlest witness that the universe affords of the nature of 
spiritual life’ (p. 48), as the evidence and the purest symbol of 
the spirit of eternal Beauty, and of Fine Art as ‘the minister 
commissioned to interpret its lovely parables to the world’ 
(Pp. 47). 

And again: 

‘Fine Art testifies to that Divine life which underlies the whole 
sphere of man’s mortal state. She testifies to the utter inadequacy 
of all material things to measure the range, or to satisfy the aspira- 
tions, of that which is itself illimitable—the human soul. She is 
herself that soul’s interpreter. Her greatest works are but symbols. 
She is conscious of her own feebleness, and of those impenetrable 
clouds which dim her mortal sight. But she is conscious also of 
that light which shines beyond those clouds ; and by an impulse of 
desire and faith she stretches out her arms to the heavens, and, 
silent, she binds around her lovely brow this motto: ‘“ What is not 
seen is eternal.” (P. 362.) 


In other words he adopts the philosophy of Hegel, who 
claims a place for art as the embodiment of the Divine nature, 
and echoes the thought which inspired Michael Angelo’s 
noble sonnet— 


‘La forza d’ un bel volto al cielo mi sprona.’ 


But although this is the chief theme of Mr, Parry’s dis- 
course, the silver thread which runs through all his book, he 
has plenty of practical advice to offer to the student. We 
must all agree with him when he lays down these three in- 
dispensable requirements for a student. First, to divest his 
mind of the idea that genius can dispense with labour; 
secondly, to learn all about his materials, and not to think 
such mechanical things beneath his notice; and thirdly, to 
realize to himself the dignity of an artist’s office and duty to 
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the world. One important part of an artist’s education, he 


insists with right, is the training of the eye, which must learn 
both what to see and what not to see. And his advice on 
the importance of cultivating a manly vigour is one that most 
persons will think particularly needed at the present time. 
Mr. Parry’s description of the decay of national art in Eng- 
land is so good that we are tempted to give the entire pas- 
sage :— 

‘Our national arts had flourished once, but they were wrecked 
some centuries ago. Since then the demand for any art at all for 
many long years came only from the wealthy few, and mainly for 
their vanity’s sake. The things that surrounded the daily life of our 
people gradually lost all that had given a colour of blitheness or 
artistic sense to it. The national character, which had been reflected 
in the aspect of all around them, and had been the secret of all the 
charm in the incidents of public and private life, had gradually 
disappeared. Things had once been lovable for their national 
individuality. The old narrow street, with all its interest of home 
endearment, with its pleasant outline of overhanging roofs and gables, 
quaint dormers, turrets, and spires of shining shingle—carved wood- 
work and painted panelling, and all the cheery sense of friendship, 
warmth, and comfort that they gave—the deep chimney corner, the 
pleasant open porch, with their associations of rest, of refreshment, 
of warm-hearted hospitality—and all else that could nourish in our 
people the last and least sense of the poetry of common life—gave 
way before the desolating hand of social and political change. 
National taste and feeling became a blank. A foreign form of art 
in its repulsive character of bleak unsuggestiveness came into vogue. 
Stiffness and meanness took the place of the old-fashioned pleasant- 
ness and elasticity, and all forms of art endeared by national sym- 
pathy died away. So had all great and good art everywhere, and 
what remained was forced, unnatural, and frivolous. All over civilized 
Europe no art but that of lowest type was presented to the people, 
and in our own country so deep had been the fall of public feel- 
ing, that contempt for art was regarded as a virtue akin to manli- 
ness. But the craving for beauty is irrepressible. It may be for 
awhile kept still by inevitable events of national or individual life ; 
it may be poisoned by calamity, misdirected by vice, chilled by 
oppression, and dormant for the very want of all healthy food ; but 
the hunger for it is a part of our nature, because beauty is a natural 
element of life, and is inseparable from it. It was from the very 
weariness of the national and individual heart for want of things 
beautiful that the cry arose that awoke the dormant spirit of the 
arts.” CP. 24.) 


Turning from the present to the past, Mr. Gambier Parry 
proceeds to treat of the use of colour in sculpture and in 
architecture. He gives us many interesting details of the 
old Greek practice of tinting marble surfaces, when the 
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profession of the statue painter was one of recognized im- 
portance, and seems to think with Gibson that ‘ form is spiri- 
tualized by the tinting,’ and to look forward to a day when 
colour will be successfully applied to sculpture. This pro- 
spect, we confess, seems to us a doubtful one, but if we cannot 
altogether agree with Mr. Parry here, we are entirely one 
with him in his views regarding the aims of architectural wall- 
painting. It is the primary duty of the painter ‘to accept the 
obligations of architectural constructive effect’ (p. 104), and 
painting is only admissible in the decoration of buildings 
where it is brought into harmony with the surrounding 
architecture. 


‘Let picture-painting be as free as the air it imitates, but archi- 
tectural painting is bound by the respect that one art owes to another. 
In the former the effect of it should be the annihilation of surface, 
in the latter its emphasis.’ (P. 104.) 


Mr. Parry effectually proves how the true principles of 
monumental wall-painting were unbroken in ancient times and 
in the greatest days of art. Neither do the pictorial decora- 
tions, by the hands of Michael Angelo and Raphael, of the 
Sistina and of the Stanze violate these rules, for in both cases 
there were no architectural forms to destroy, and the whole 
interior is treated in a conventional way. But where, as is 
the case with Correggio and his imitators in the decadence of 
Italian painting, we see ‘cupolas turned into thin air, thick 
walls into scenes of aerial perspective, masonic arches left to 
carry the clouds,’ the two arts are placed ‘in direct antagonism, 
and both mind and eye are offended’ (p. 112). 

The two following chapters give a sketch of the arts of 
mosaic and glass-painting, subjects far too wide to be treated 
in so cursory a fashion, but in both of which Mr. Parry sup- 
plies a good deal of instructive and interesting information. 
He traces the gradual development of mosaic art from the 
days of the Chaldzans, and describes many of the most 
famous Roman pavements and early Christian mosaic pic- 
tures. In the same way, from ancient methods of painting on 
glass, we are led on to the full development of the art in those 
medieval days when the jewelled hues of the windows in the 
Abbey of St. Denis brought down upon Abbot Suger the 
rebuke of St. Bernard. But the monks of the great Abbot of 
Clairvaux’s own order were soon to yield to the common 
craving for colour, and the glass in the eastern windows of 
Lichfield Cathedral, brought from the Cistercian convent of 
Herckenrode, shows the perfection to which the art had arrived. 
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It is a curious fact that although glass-painting followed 
Gothic architecture into Italy, and flourished there in common 
with other arts, coloured window-glass never made an im- 
portant part of Venetian industries, and the Venetians them- 
selves, with all their love of colour, used white glass almost 
exclusively in their churches. 

The Florentines, we know, had their Frati dipintori di 
vetrt da finestre, the Gesuati monks who lived outside the Porta 
Pinti, and supplied the churches and convents of Tuscan cities 
with stained glass, and there was Fra Bernardino of Santa 
Maria Novella—called in the convent records ‘ Magister fenes- 
trarum vitrearum optimus ’—who painted the great windows 
of the Duomo from Ghiberti’s designs. The names of one or 
two Siena and Pisa glass-painters have also been preserved, 
and the Dominican Order had one, a German by birth, II 
Beato Giacomo, the son of a merchant of Ulm, who from a 
soldier became a preaching friar, and, like Angelico, made 
the pursuit of art a means to attain religious perfection. 

Mr. Parry’s brief references to our English glass-painters, 
John Thornton, the glazier of Coventry, who painted the great 
east window at York, and J. Prudde, of Westminster, who 
provided glass for the Beauchamp Chapel, make us wish 
for a fuller history of this art in England, a work which shall 
extend from medizval times to the present day, and include 
within its scope the stained glass of living artists, the beautiful 
windows with which Mr. Morris and Mr. Kempe to-day adorn 
our churches. We agree entirely with Mr. Parry when he 
says: ‘The art with all its limitations is large enough to open 
a field for ever to real genius. A man cannot draw too well 
for it, nor think too poetically ; only let him remember that 
he has for the translation of his thoughts—glass, lead, and 
light’ (p.258). Mr. Parry is always at his best when he deals 
with subjects of English art, less familiar ground, it must be 
owned, to many of us than the often-described monuments of 
Greece and Italy. We are reminded how the first important 
impulse to art in England was due to Archbishop Lanfranc, 
who, William of Malmesbury tells us, adorned his cathedral 
at Canterbury with such noble art that ‘the splendour of 
colours and grace of beauty delighted all hearts.’ And the ° 
last and one of the most interesting chapters in the book gives 
an account of the builders and buildings of the Abbey of St. 
Peter at Gloucester from its first foundation, more than twelve 
hundred years ago. The history of the building is told in 
graphic and picturesque style. We hear in turn of Osric’s 
Abbey, founded in early Saxon times to perish in the stormy 
VOL, XXIV.—NO. XLVIII. GG 
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days of the eighth century, of the grand Norman Church 
which good Abbot Serlo and his artistic friar dedicated to 
St. Peter in 1100, of the four different fires which destroyed 
the painted roof, of Abbot Wygmore’s perpendicular transept, 
of the fan-tracery which first appeared in the vaulting of these 
cloisters, and of the unknown master-builder whose genius 
broke through the eastern walls and ‘changed the grim old 
Saxon apse into a wonder of gracefulness of light.’ No one 
enters more warmly into the spirit of these old builders and 
the memories which live in our cathedrals than the writer of 
the Ministry of Fine Art. 


‘The Church in those days had its enemies, some quite learned, 
some ignorant and unjust. Rightly or wrongly, the people were con- 
tent, and they received the recompense of their simple faith. It was 
to them the light and the solace of their lives in an age of hardship 
and rough company. How natural, then, their reverence and regard 
for all these sacred walls contained, that brought to their faithful eyes 
the assurance of consolation and support. The altars were their 
sanctuaries of refuge. The quiet aisles. whose peace was only 
deepened by the echoes from the world without, were their resting- 
places. Architecture had embellished them, sculpture had enriched 
them, and painting, which was then the poor man’s literature, had 
covered them with stories, suggesting thoughts of devotion and 
peace. ... The hands of their builders are dead, but their art 
lives ; and their heart, their mind, their devotion, their very lives, 
still animate those monuments.’ (P. 362.) 


But it is time to turn to the third book on our list, Mr. 
Quilter’s Sententie Artis, or, as the second, and not very 
appropriate, title runs, Fzrst Principles of Art for Painters 
and Picture Lovers. We are not sure that the peculiar form 
in which this well-known art-critic conveys his words of wis- 
dom to the world is happily chosen. Instead of giving us a 
series of connected thoughts and chapters, he divides his work 
into short paragraphs, often less than half a page in length, 
because, he tells us in his preface, long experience has shown 
him 
‘that few busy people now-a-days will take the trouble, or give 
the time necessary to follow out a connected and sustained argument 
on the subject of art ; but a theory, or a part of a theory, compressed 
into a paragraph, and shorn of all irrelevant surroundings, may, 
perhaps, have some chance of gaining attention, if only it be suffi- 
ciently short and clear, and have some kernel of meaning.’ 


There may, of course, be some truth in this assertion, but we 
think Mr. Quilter’s work suffers in consequence, and that his 
judgments would command more attention, and his book 
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would certainly be pleasanter to read, if it were not cut up in 
this piecemeal fashion. 

Neither, we will confess at once, do we appreciate the 
rather forced witticisms with which his pages abound ; such 
phrases, we mean, as ‘ What papa thinks,’ or ‘ If you go follow- 
ing Tom and Nelly’s ideas of painting, or take in ideas of 
colour from your maiden aunt, or copy sporting subjects from 
your bachelor uncle ;’ ‘ As if art were a plum-pudding, made 
up of suet and raisins and candied peel, or beauty is in some 
way like jam, not good for breakfast, lunch, dinner, and tea ;’ 
‘ An actor of the cup-and-saucer style of play,’ and a hundred 
other equally feeble jokes, which, besides being out of place 
here, have a would-be air of jocoseness which is positively 
depressing, and partake too much of that determination to be 
gay at any price, which is a painful feature of present-day 
literature. 

But, putting these minor defects aside, there can be no 
question of the power and originality of the book, or of the 
admirable truth and perception of the writer’s judgments on art. 
Mr. Quilter does not, like too many art-critics, conceal his 
meaning in a cloud of words. His language is perfectly clear 
and easy of comprehension, it is always forcible, and often 
eloquent. His teaching is eminently sound and thoughtful, 
his opinions are carefully formed, and frankly and fearlessly 
given. And then he is never dull, and that of itself is a great 
merit in an art-writer, and goes far to atone for many short- 
comings. 

Many of these Sententig have already appeared in print, 
and will be familiar to readers of the Sfectator—a journal 
always remarkable for the high level of its art-criticism. 
There can be little doubt that Mr. Quilter’s keenness of per- 
ception, and the independence with which he forms his judg- 
ments, have been a powerful influence in moulding popular 
opinion and guiding the public taste during the last ten years. 
We cannot forget that he was one of the first to recognize the 
exquisite feeling for beauty in Mr. Burne-Jones’s paintings, or 
to draw attention to the hidden poetry and delicate truthful- 
ness of Professor Costa’s Italian landscapes, and if he had 
written nothing else, the boldness with which, when other critics 
were still hesitating, he proclaimed the wonderful beauties 
of thought and colour revealed to the world in the Rossetti 
Exhibition of 1883, would deserve our warmest thanks. 
Perhaps the courage with which he discharges the more un- 
gracious part of his task, the outspoken manner in which he 


rebukes low aims and bad workmanship, and distributes cen- 
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sures among friends and foes alike, is even more to be 
admired. And if here and there his style may be unneces- 
sarily aggressive, we forgive him this the more readily because 
of his readiness to recognize efforts at improvement, and to 
bestow praise where he had formerly nothing but blame to 
give. It is something, after all, in these days of prophesying 
smooth things, to find a critic who has the courage of his con- 
victions, and who steadily holds up a high standard before 
the artists of this generation. If it is true, as Mr. Quilter tells 
us with an earnestness almost pathetic, that the critic who 
dares to do these things is certain to meet with abuse and 
isolation, that he must expect ‘to be called a liar by some, 
thought a fool by many, and be in turn almost equally ob- 
noxious to all’ (p. 79), we can only say that he has a reward 
which outweighs all this in the certainty that his criticism has 
helped to increase the production of beautiful art. No one 
knows better than Mr. Quilter how to define the peculiar 
flavour, ‘artistic, moral, and mental,’ of a picture, or sum up in 
a few lines the character and tendency of a painter’s art. 
Take, for instance, the way in which he contrasts Brett’s sea 
painting with that of Henry Moore :— 


‘To go from Brett to Moore is like going from a treatise by Tod- 
hunter to a poem by Coleridge : an exchange of definite and accu- 
rate form and brilliant certainty of reasoning, for a shifting panorama 
of half-defined forms and half-suggested thoughts.’ (P. 166.) 


Or the paragraph in which he compares the art of our three 
greatest portrait-painters :— 


‘Sir John Millais gives us three great qualities in a picture : acute 
observation, unsympathetic, yet kindly—like a surgeon’s habitual 
mood—magnificent colouring when at its best, and an indefinable 
something of rendering that, for lack of a better word, one calls 
artistic power. Give this artist a subject where the surface beauty of 
form is very marked, or the surface interest of feature is very strong, 
and he will make a great picture of it somehow or other. Miss 
Eveleen Tennant and Mr. Gladstone are within his power ; but only 
the surface aspects of both. . . . If it were sufficient to paint the 
outside of a man exquisitely, without any trace of that inner life which 
“ raises us from the level of the brutes, to be only a little lower than 
the angels,” then he would be the first portrait-painter in England, 
perhaps even in the world. But it is not sufficient; a man or a 
woman is not a coloured superficies of cloth and silk and skin ; and 
so it is that in Millais’s finest portraits we miss something which is 
essential to our complete satisfaction. Mr. Frank Holl is the most 
powerful, and, in some ways, one of the best portrait-painters of the 
Academy, as he is one of the most original. . . . In every case he 
seems to snatch at the main points of his sitter’s character ; it is the 
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fine intellectual and moral gradations that are wanting, as are the finest 
gradations of light and shade : probably both are inconsistent with 
the general aim of the painter. But look upon Mr. Watts’s work in 
portraiture ; the first thing to be seen is absolute self-effacement. 
Each portrait suggests a mood, but not a mood of the artist, but of 
the sitter ; it is halfa picture of the outward man, and half of the 
inward spirit. It is not brilliant character-painting of superficial de- 
tails; it is not character seen by a lurid light, as in Frank Holl’s 
portraits ; but it is an endeavour to represent the man and the woman 
in their entirety : flesh, spirit, &c. For every sitter that Mr. Watts 
paints is a problem that he tries to solve.’ (P. 231.) 


On the next page Mr. Quilter writes with equal dis- 
crimination of Mr. Ouless :— 


‘Mr. Ouless is at the head of the matter-of-fact class of English 
portraiture ; his painting is fine and strong, with a keen eye for the 
details of a face, and perhaps its general expression, as distinguished 
from the character of the sitter. . .. The work is painstaking, 
accurate, and even powerful in a way, but, when everything is said in 
its favour that can be said, this portrait-painter must be confessed to 
be hardly an artist. Beauty of idea is never attempted by him, of 
imagination he seems to be wholly destitute.’ (P. 234.) 


The words will bring to many persons’ minds this painter’s 
portrait of Cardinal Newman, exhibited at Burlington House 
a few years ago—an admirable likeness and a masterly work 
in many ways, but which failed wholly in giving the peculiar 
tenderness and higher spiritual beauty of that venerable coun- 
tenance. 

Another of Mr. Quilter’s judgments which is worthy of 
record is the following passage on the President of the Royal 
Academy :— 


‘The way in which Leighton errs, though even in error he is 
greater than nine-tenths of his contemporaries, is this : he has de- 
liberately refused the better part ; beauty and truth have come to 
him as they came to Hercules in the old fable, and he has rejected 
truth and chosen beauty, and the consequence is that his pictures 
are dead and cold, and have become more so year by year, 
till now they are indeed, in the words emblazoned round the Academy 
galleries, “‘ Fair seeming shows.” We know the President’s pictures 
will be beautifully painted, we know they will be exquisitely modelled, 
we know that they will be absolutely pure in sentiment, and that they 
will represent beautiful things beautifully. But then, unfortunately, 
we know more ; we know that the proportion of action and passion 
in them will be very small ; we know that all the rough excrescences of 
humanity, which are dear to us because they are familiar, will be 
pruned away ; we know that we shall be taken into a land “ where it 
is always afternoon,” where we are “ far from the beating of the steely 
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sea,” and where we must leave behind us all the motives, fears, 
struggles, and hopes of which our lives are commonly made up.’ 
(P.. 107.) 


This brings us to one of Mr. Quilter’s favourite theories, 
which he repeats in various forms all through his book. Art, 
he persists, is not ‘necessarily limited to the representation of 
beautiful objects ; nay, beauty by itself is an insufficient motive 
for really great art. A little ugliness, despite Mr. Morris, is a 
desirable thing. The artist who would be thoroughly human, 
and appeal to all hearts, must acknowledge the ‘imperfections 
as well as the achievements and beauties of human life,’ must be 
ready to give us the bad as wellas the good, ‘the rough, ugly 
deeds and motives which we cannot wholly disdain or ignore 
while we live in the world which is made tolerable to us not 
by angels and heroes, but men and women of imperfect nature 
like ourselves. And he goes on to speak with affection of 
certain ugly rooms of his childhood, where little domestic 
histories could be traced in the pictures, the chairs, and tables, 
and asks whether such ugliness is not more full of what really 
renders life beautiful than the most perfect room ever designed 
by an esthetic decorator? ‘For beauty is of many kinds, 
and exists in the heart and its sympathies as well as in 
the pleasures of the eye’ (p. 58). 

So far we agree with him entirely, but in another passage 
he goes further, and says ‘if use and beauty are so closely 
allied that we dare to express with perfectly literal truth any 
series of facts which have a real connexion with and signi- 
ficance to the life of man, it is almost certain we shall render 
them interesting’ (p. 13). 

This, it seems to us, is to open the door to all manner of 
subjects which lie entirely outside the province of art, and are 
altogether incapable of artistic treatment. But to find out 
undreamt-of loveliness in common things and plain everyday 
scenes—to see, as Jean-Francois Millet or Fred Walker did, 
the poetry and the beauty in the lives of toiling labourer or 
fisherman, to paint the free, joyous movement of the boys 
bathing in the cool river waters, or the weary peasant in the 
ploughed field bowing his head in prayer as the bells of the 
Angelus tell that his long day of toil is over, and the hour of 
rest is near—this is beyond all doubt to fulfil the noblest 
vocation of the artist. 

Mr. Quilter ably writes of the pre-Raphaelites, and re- 
cognizes fully the immense effect which the movement has 
produced on the present generation of artists :— 
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‘The essence of pre-Raphaelitism was not so much to question 
as to ignore the rules of Art, to forget that conventional modes of 
composition, chiaroscuro, and colouring had ever existed, to refuse 
restriction to any class of subject or any method in treating it, and 
only stick hard and fast to one great rule—that the artist was to paint 
things as he saw them, events and actions as they would have 
happened, or as they did actually occur. What the movement 
would have accomplished had it succeeded it is impossible to say ; 
but it is certain that we owe to it, even in its failure, nearly all the 
finest English art of the present day. All Millais’ finest works, all 
Holman Hunt’s, all Rossetti’s, all Maddox Brown’s and Burne- 
Jones’s in oils; Mason, Pinwell, Walker, Boyce, and Goodwin 
In water-colours—all these are (or alas! were) either founders or 
pupils of this movement, disciples of the creed that beauty resides in 
the heart and not in the head, and cannot be set down in academic 
rules nor even learnt from picture and statues.’ (P. go.) 


And although he pours contempt on the so-called zsthetic 
craze, the art of spindle-legged chairs and gimcrack tables 
and blue china and Japanese fans, he frankly owns that at the 
bottom of all this sham sentiment and fashionable foolishness 
there was a ‘real desire for a little more beauty in the sur- 
roundings of life, and perhaps even a wish for a less material 
view of life itself’ (p. 92). 

Of Holman Hunt and Burne-Jones, of Frederick Walker 
and of George Mason, Mr. Quilter writes with sympathy and 
appreciation. To Dante Rossetti and his art—at once ‘ pas- 
sionate, poetical, and refined ’—he pays a splendid tribute. 
Not only does he speak in glowing terms of the depth of 
imagination and force of passion which inspired those master- 
pieces—‘ finer in colour than anything the worid has seen 
since the days of Titian —but he shows how the sincerity of 
this one painter’s beliefs was strong enough to change the 
creed and modify the practice of half the artists of his day. 
Millais, Holman Hunt, William Morris, and Burne-Jones, all 
in turn caught their inspiration at the same fount and drank 
of the same waters. And he expresses his conviction that 
Dante Rossetti shares with Ruskin, and we should like to add 
with Holman Hunt, the honour of having first taught his 
generation that art is something more than a mere trade, and 
that the true artist has higher duties to himself and his art 
than merely filling his pockets and pandering to the popular 
taste. 

But our critic's remarks are not confined to one school. 
Almost every painter who has won his laurels in the Victorian 
age passes before him in turn, and receives his verdict of 
praise or blame. Nothing can be happier than his descrip- 
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tion of Hook as the Kingsley of artists, who finds his only 
panacea for human ills in fresh breezes and green water ; of 
Landseer as the Columbus of dog character ; or of Turner and 
David Cox as the painters who first discovered that the sun 
shone and the wind blew. Legros’ art he defines as the re- 
finement of roughness ; Doré he considers a fertile and vivid 
designer who failed as a painter ; and, while recognizing the 
brilliancy and purely technical cleverness of Tissot’s works, 
shows how his pictures represent the worst side of modern 
society, and how in them we find energy, truth, brain, heart, 
and life, all disappearing rapidly, and a talented artist revelling 
in the spectacle. Even Du Maurier and Kate Greenaway re- 
ceive their meed of praise, and justice is done to the strong 
grasp of character and vivid sense of movement which dis- 
tinguish Charles Keene’s drawings in Punch. 

It is wonderful how much fresh and original thought is 
compressed into these short paragraphs, and how many wise 
and true things concerning art Mr. Quilter has to tell us. 
The practical hints he offers to students are sensible and 
useful. One criticism which he makes on modern English 
landscape-painting strikes us as especially true. There is, he 
points out, a curious want of largeness of impression and 
grandeur of style in the works of our young landscape- 
painters. The cleverest of them show an ever-growing tend- 
ency to confine their aims within the narrowest compass 
possible. They take small bits of meadow or stream, a plot 
of grass or a bush of hawthorn blossom, and paint that with 
admirable dexterity of hand and perfection of workmanship, 
but with absolutely no attempt at larger effects. ‘Our duty,’ 
said a great landscape-painter to Mr. Quilter one day, ‘is to 
see a little beauty, represent it as well as we can, and die.’ 
An aim which, however correctly it may represent the views 
of modern landscape-painters, hardly fulfils the whole end 
and purpose of art. But it is when our critic dwells on the 
aims and motives which inspire all really great art that we 
most value his remarks; No one can show us better why 
some pictures and statues of early times touch us more 
keenly in their incompleteness than many later works in their 
perfection. No one has said more forcibly how the ‘ yearning 
to a beautiful denied you’ after which the student strains 
often leads to failure, or how it is from the accumulation of 
such failures that really great work is obtained. No one has 
written with greater earnestness of that incommunicable 
inner spirit which shines through and vivifies a work into 
which a man has put all the power and all the feeling he had 
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to give. And here and Seem ili he points out the great 
and eternal truths which form the key note of Fred Walker’s 
pictures, or describes the marvellous glory of colouring and 
profound pathos of Rossetti’s noblest creations, his style rises 
into genuine eloquence. 

Here, for instance, is the passage which relates to ‘ Beata 
Beatrix,’ the portrait of Rossetti’s dead wife, and, to our mind, 
the most beautiful picture which he ever painted :— 


‘The subject is simple enough—a three-quarter length figure of 
a woman, whose head has fallen slightly backward upon her shoulders 
in sleep which we feel will soon be that of death. Fluttering in front 
of her is a crimson bird, bearing a poppy in its mouth ; behind her a 
sun-dial ; while in the distance of the Florentine streets stands Dante 
and the Angel of Love watching. Descriptions of pictures, as some 
one says, are stupid things at the best ; but here they seem to me 
even more than usually inadequate. No amount of description could 
convey any hint of the intense and beautiful peace which marks this 
painting. It is like that of summer woods at early dawn, before the 
first bird has begun to sing, and the last star faded. The picture is 
suffused with a misty sunshine, and all the hues therein are somewhat 
low in tone ; but into their transparent depths the eye looks down 
and down as through the still waters of a lake ; and the effect of the 
whole is that of some very marvellous piece of quiet music played at 
a great distance.’ (P. 260.) 


One more quotation we must give our readers, not only 
because of its truth as regards the individual picture in 
question—Mr. Holman Hunt’s ‘ Triumph of the Innocents ’— 
but because it gives an admirable résumé of the spirit which 
runs through these Senxtentie :— 


‘This picture is a true man’s work, struggling, failing, and suc- 
ceeding in various ways and proportions, and certainly having in it 
that firm impress of a human soul, that tendency to struggle towards 
the light, which makes nearly all sincere effort beautiful, despite its 
partial failure. Every picture painted in this way, with the utmost of 
the artist’s strength and the keenest of the artist’s emotions, results 
in a definite gain to the world. In the best sense of the words, 
therefore, many defects notwithstanding, this is a great religious 
picture. It is great in its actual definite achievement, its vivid if not 
fine colour, its mastery of natural fact, its successful presentation of 
its subject, its originality of conception, its vigorous drawing, and in 
the patient, unwearied skill and thought which are evident in every 
tint and every line. It is great because it is the record of a man’s 
endurance in high aims, and his conquest over numberless difficulties ; 
it is great because it is not produced from devotion to the idols of 
the market, and in deference to popular favour. And it is religious, 
not only in the consecration of its subject, but because its artist has 
given every power of his mind and body to do it justice, and because 
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every touch on its canvas owes its loveliness not only to the painter’s 
skill, but to his striving after fidelity to nature, man, and God.’ 
(P. 164.) 


There are in the present day teachers who, in the ardour 
of their devotion, would have us look to Art as the one cure 
for mortal ills, who proclaim boldly that she alone can make 
the body healthy, the intellect keen, the spirit pure and holy. 
Mr. Quilter, we are glad to see, is not one of these. With all 
his faith in art, with all his belief in the great and important 
part art has to play in human life, he recognizes her limita- 
tions, and sees how vain it is to ask of her more than she can 
give. But her vocation is great enough as it is. ‘To shadow 
forth immutable and universal verities, to express, as no other 
manifestation of humanity is able, the triple connexion of 
sense and spirit and intellect ; to give a voice at once to the 
passions, the thoughts, and the beliefs of men, and justify the 
voiceless edicts, the changing, unchangeable story of life’— 
all this, ay and more too, Art does for men. She touches 
the old truths with new and wondrous meaning ; she opens 
our eyes to the beauty and the wonder and the power about 
us, and lifts the heart to the greater things which lie out of 
sight. And is not this, in Goethe’s words, the work of the 
gods ? 

‘ Aber leiten 


Zu dem ewig Guten, ewig Schonen 
Ist der Gotter Werk.’ 


The artist creates in obedience to an overmastering impulse 
from within, and a fire divine comes down, he knows not 
whence, and fills the work of his hands with a power and a 
might beyond all he ever dreamt of or imagined : as Emerson 
says in these fine lines of his, which Mr. Quilter quotes in the 
preface to this volume :— 


‘The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a’sad sincerity. 

Himself from God he could not free, 
He builded better than he knew, 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.’ 





The Reform of Convocation. 





ArT. XI—THE REFORM OF CONVOCATION. 


1. Chronicle of Convocation, 1867-1886, 
2. Report of a Committee of Convocation on the Election of 
Proctors (No. 189). 1885. 


THE Reform Bill of 1832 created a complete revolution in 
men’s minds respecting representation. Previous to that time 
people seem to have been content to regard themselves as 
represented if the legislative or consulting body had amongst 
its members those who held the same views, and advocated 
the same principles, as themselves. Since the passing of the 
Reform Bill such virtual representation has been not infre- 
quently held to be altogether unsatisfactory. It is only a 
man’s own act which can secure for him the representation 
which he has a right to claim; and, though the old system 
might have provided him with better representatives of his 
principles, yet if he has had no vote in the election of such 
representatives, he is to be held unrepresented ; whereas if 
he has had a vote, and his candidate is defeated, and another 
elected of views antagonistic to his own, he is to be regarded 
as being represented. 

With such a current of thought prevalent in the country, 
it would have been surprising if the old-fashioned way of 
electing proctors for Convocation had not called forth serious 
animadversions from the very commencement of the time 
when its more active functions were resumed. The Lower 
House of the southern province is, to a great extent, a nomi- 
nated House. It consists of 24 deans, of whom 20 are 
nominated by the Crown and 4 by the (Welsh) bishops, and 
the Provost of Eton, likewise nominated by the Crown ; of 
63 archdeacons nominated by the bishops; of 24 proctors 
elected by the cathedral chapters, in some cases the preben- 
daries joining with the dean and residentiary canons in the 
election, and so creating a constituency of 30 to 40 electors: 
in others the election being made by the dean and 4 residen- 
tiary canons ; and of 48 proctors for the clergy, some of whom 
are elected by all the beneficed clergy of the diocese, others 
by the beneficed clergy of the archdeaconry ; and in some 
cases where there are three archdeaconries, each archdeaconry 
elects a representative, and then the elected representatives 
decide which of them shall sit in Convocation ; whilst in other 
cases the bishop of the diocese reduces the number. But it 
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is only fair to add that lately the bishops have surrendered 
their right, and seated those who are most largely supported 
by the votes of the clergy. In every case the diocese is repre- 
sented by two proctors. It has recently been no uncommon 
thing for the bishops to appoint diocesan proctors to the office 
of archdeacon, so that those whom the clergy selected for their 
representatives have become nominated members of the House; 
and in like manner the chapters are, in several instances, repre- 
sented by proctors who had previously been chosen by the 
diocese. 

The first step taken by Convocation to bring the represen- 
tation of the clergy into harmony with the feeling of the 
country on this matter was in 1855, when the opinion of the 
late Sir Richard Bethell (afterwards Lord Westbury), and the 
late Sir Robert Phillimore was obtained, relative to the best 
manner of rectifying what needed amendment. They gave 
their opinion as follows :—— 

‘The writ of the archbishop respecting the assembling of Convo- 
cation orders His Grace to summon the clergy, and is silent as to 
the manner and mode of their representation. It would seem that 
this mode of representation has varied at different times in different 
ways, and among them by the omission and addition of proctors, 
Nevertheless, it appears to us that it would not now be competent to 
Convocation to put a construction upon the word ¢erus or clergy, so 
as thereby to enlarge the constituency beyond the limits assigned to 
it by usage without the consent and ratification of the Crown. We 
are of opinion that it would be competent to Convocation, having 
obtained the licence of the Crown, to discuss the question of the al- 
teration of their representative body, and to make a canon enlarging 
it, and that such canon, if it subsequently obtained the consent of the 
Crown, would be sufficient to effect legally a new representation of 
the clergy in Convocation.’ 

The limitation of the right of Convocation to discuss the 
question of its own reform has never been allowed by itself, or 
insisted upon by the Crown, and therefore, without any licence 
from the Crown, it has been freely entered upon. Committees 
have been appointed, schemes drawn up and approved without 
a dissentient voice in the Lower House, but little further pro- 
gress has been made. The Upper House has on more than 
one occasion confirmed their request, and joined in their 
petition to the Crown that licence might be given for enacting 
a canon to correct the anomalies complained of, or that by 
some other means the grievance might be removed. Before 
giving the answers of the Crown, and examining their con- 
tents, it may be well to state the exact nature of the reforms 
asked for by the Lower House. 
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It has not been desirous to interfere with the nominated 
members, It recognized the great value of including in its 
body dignitaries who from time immemorial have been mem- 
bers of it. Its members felt that it was an advantage to have 
amongst them men of all schools of thought in the Church, 
and especially that they should have the benefit of the learn- 
ing of many of those who were appointed to the high offices 
which conferred seats in their House. They were in no way 
jealous of having amongst them a certain number of members 
directly nominated by the Crown, and a still larger number 
who were appointed by the Crown’s nominees, as experience 
has shown that the upper ranks of the clergy include as 
earnest and faithful sons of the Church as do the lower, 
and none are more zealous for its rightful position and privi- 
leges than are some of them. And it was also felt that quiet 
learned men, whose assistance it is especially desirable to 
obtain, are not those who are most likely to be popularly 
elected, as their studious habits generally prevent their taking 
a prominent part in the active business of the diocese, and 
greatly indispose them from seeking or accepting positions 
which involve a considerable expenditure of time, and, to a 
certain extent, may bring them into collision with persons of 
different views from their own. There has, therefore, no 
disfranchising schedule ever been proposed, but there has been 
a considerable enfranchising one, as the present number of 
elected proctors is quite insufficient to include all who should 
be in Convocation. 

The alterations proposed by Convocation are of two kinds : 
the first affecting the proctors to be elected, the second the 
clergy who should have votes ; but the two proposals are by 
no means interdependent. With respect to the first, the 
Lower House of Convocation wished to raise the number 
from 48 to 104; and even then the number popularly elected 
would not equal the number of those nominated by the Crown 
and the bishops, and elected by the cathedral chapters, as 
of these there are 112; and so they clearly showed by the 
moderation of their proposal their desire to depart as little 
as possible from the old lines on which Convocation had been 
constituted. Their wish was to have the proctors elected in 
all cases by archdeaconries, and so in a way anticipating the 
principle of the last Reform Bill, by having as many consti- 
tuencies with single representatives as is practicable ; for it 
was thought that there was less chance of introducing party 
spirit into the election when the constituencies are small than 
when they are larger. For when the candidates are known, 
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to every person who has a vote esse qualifications count 
for much, and proportionately party names and cries have 
less influence. On the other hand, when the constituency is 
large, and the electors know little or nothing of the candidates 
seeking election, their only way of determining how they shall 
vote must be found in the candidate’s professing to belong to 
the same party in the Church with themselves, and as in every 
party there are wide diversities of view, it would by no means 
follow that men found in the stranger whom they had selected 
the kind of exponent of their principles which they desired ; 
whilst in most archdeaconries there would be a number of 
men of no pronounced opinions who would find it difficult to 
decide how they should vote under such circumstances. In 
an election where learning, judgment, weight of character, and 
other personal qualifications ought to have influence, it would 
be a great evil to make the election turn upon purely party 
grounds ; ; and if such a way of viewing the subjects in debate 
were introduced into Convocation, as it must be if popular 
elections were largely determined by merely party considera- 
tions, it would entirely alter its character, as in no public body 
is there less party spirit than in Convocation as it now exists. 
The representatives are of course guided by the principles 
which they hold; but in their manner of giving expression to 
them they are largely influenced by a desire to be fair to those 
who differ from them, and there are no party organizations to 
influence votes. 

The scheme of representation unanimously approved by 
Convocation took the number of clergy in an archdeaconry as 
the basis on which was to be determined the number of repre- 
sentatives to be allotted to it. There were in the Province of 
Canterbury at the end of 1883, 10,798 incumbents and 4,123 
licensed curates, so that 104 representatives would give about 
I to every 145 clergymen officiating regularly in the dioceses, 
Of course this number could not be quite accurately appor- 
tioned ; but it was so arranged that the smaller archdeaconries 
should have slightly the advantage. Thus the archdeaconry 
of Montgomery, with 56 incumbents and 12 curates, would 
have a right to return one proctor, whilst the archdeaconry of 
Sarum, with 115 incumbents and 42 curates, likewise would 
return one. Such slight divergencies must be found upon 
any basis of calculation. To have accepted the rule of the 
northern province, and to have allowed each archdeaconry to 
elect two representatives would have introduced anomalies as 
great as those which now exist, but of a different kind. Thus 
the diocese of St. David’s, with 4 archdeaconries, 358 incum- 
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bents, and 93 curates, would have had 8 representatives, 
while the diocese of London, with 2 archdeaconries, 476 in- 
cumbents, and 512 curates, would have only had 4. Under 
the scheme drafted by Convocation 4 were allotted to St. 
David’s, and 7 to London. In this part of the proposal no 
new principle was introduced ; there was simply an adaptation 
of the principle now accepted to the altered circumstances of 
the time. 

The same absence of organic change cannot be said of the 
other part of the proposal, which is to give votes ‘to all 
priests who have been five years in Holy Orders, and licensed 
as curates in the diocese for the year next preceding the 
election,’ in addition to the incumbents who were previously 
qualified. For this change there is much to be said in the 
altered condition of circumstances. When the present fran- 
chise was settled the proctors had to tax the clergy, and as 
such taxes fell upon the benefices, it would be obviously fair 
that only those who held benefices should take part in the 
election. But there was a further reason. Licensed curates, 
in our present sense of the term, were unknown. Parishes 
were small, as is evidenced by the many churches still exist- 
ing in the cities and towns which were at all populous many 
centuries ago, and by the small space which those parishes 
include. There was therefore no need for a second priest to 
assist the resident rector to discharge the ordinary duties of 
his cure. But now all this is changed. Population has in- 
creased enormously. Trade and manufactures have collected 
large masses of human beings within a very limited area. 
Church building was for more than two hundred years after the 
Reformation almost unknown: it could not be undertaken, if 
the church was to be more than a chapel of ease, without an 
Act of Parliament authorizing the erection of a church, and 
defining the limits of the parish to be assigned to it. Since 
1819 all this has been altered. Facilities have been given for 
dividing parishes, and many thousands of new churches have 
been erected. But still, notwithstanding this multiplication of 
churches, the size of our town parishes is very different to 
what it was in the middle ages. It is no uncommon thing 
to find 5,000 people in the same parish, and very often that 
number is greatly exceeded—it is sometimes doubled, or even 
trebled. To provide for these teeming populations new or- 
ganizations of various kinds have been set on foot, so that to 
minister to a town parish efficiently it is often essential there 
should be more than one priest in charge of it. In the arch- 
deaconries of Middlesex and of Southwark there are more 
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licensed curates than incumbents, so that it is obvious some men 
must continue curates for many years. Under these circum- 
stances it was felt to be desirable that those qualified by long 
service in Holy Orders in the diocese should have a voice in 
the selection of proctors for Convocation. A further reason 
was found in a desire that the views of the rising body of 
clergy should have some expression in Convocation, and no 
fear was entertained that the voices of the younger clergy 
would overpower those of the elder ones ; the very constitu- 
tion of Convocation forbids such an apprehension. The Lower 
House is therefore in favour of licensed curates of a certain 
standing having votes; but at the same time it is obvious 
that this alteration stands upon different ground to that of an 
enlarged representation of the beneficed clergy: the one alter- 
ation is merely adapting the present system of representation 
to the altered circumstances of the time ; the other introduces 
a new principle, about which there may be differences of 
opinion ; the need for the one change is urgent: the other 
may wait for a convenient season. It is well to note this, 
because the Lower House of Convocation has never so joined 
the request for the two improvements together, that both 
must be granted or both refused. It has thought both desir- 
able, but it would have thankfully accepted the one, while the 
other was postponed, or rather denied for the time. 

The exact position of Convocation with respect to this mat- 
ter is this. In the July Sessions of 1884 three draft Canons for 
the Reform of Convocation were submitted by a committee 
to the Lower House. The first of these is intended to regulate 
the number of proctors of the clergy to be elected ; the second, 
the form and manner of their election ; and the third, the per- 
sons who should be entitled to vote at such election. Tothese 
three draft Canons the Lower House gave its consent on 
July 2; but a standing order of the House requires ‘ That 
no resolution on which it is proposed to invite legislation by 
Statute or by Canon shall be communicated to the Upper 
House until it has been confirmed by a second vote of the 
House on the following or some succeeding day.’ Conse- 
quently the three draft Canons were so reconsidered on the 
next day, when the first and second of them were confirmed, 
and the third was dropped, as it was thought that it would so 
overweight the demand for improving the representation of 
the clergy by introducing a new principle as to imperil the 
success of the other reforms which were felt to be more urgent. 
The clergy entitled to vote were therefore left the same as 


before. 
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Probably with respect to the changes in the number of 
proctors to be elected and the arrangement of the constitu- 
encies to elect them, there would be no serious differences of 
opinion ; and it is by no means impossible that, concerning 
the extension of the ecclesiastical suffrage to licensed curates, 
there might be no large amount of contention, unless the ex- 
istence of such a demand should have been used as a pretext 
for defeating the whole proposal. The difficulty which has been 
raised arises from quite another quarter. The clergy in Convo- 
cation contend that they have an inherent right to amend the 
representation of their own body, with the consent of the 
Crown ; while, in opposition to this, the Crown lawyers, quite 
forgetting the extremely altered state of things, and that the 
Church’s liberties are reduced to a minimum, are apparently 
as much terrified at the thought of the Church having any inde- 
pendence conceded to it as they were when Henry II. had his 
memorable struggle with Thomas Becket, or when Henry VIII. 
transferred supreme authority from the Pope to the Crown ; and 
to mark the complete subservience of the Church to the State, 
they insist that nothing can be done without an Act of Parlia- 
ment. The arguments on the two sides have been ably stated 
in documents to which we proceed to call attention, Lord 
Selborne, then Lord High Chancellor, arguing for the subjec- 
tion of Convocation to Parliament, while the reply is furnished 
by a Committee of the Southern Convocation appointed to 
consider the ‘Memorandum’ prepared by his Lordship. 

The question was raised in this way. After the election 
in 1880 the two Houses of Convocation, in their customary 
address to the Crown, said: ‘It has been represented to us 
that our Convocation might better discharge its duties if some 
addition were made to the number of Proctors in the Lower 
House, and we desire to bring this subject under the con- 
sideration of your Majesty. The Lower House had been 
anxious to state more explicitly that this reform could be best 
attained by Canon, and had carried an amendment to that 
effect on the address sent down to them by the Upper House ; 
but as the Upper House refused to concur in the proposal, the 
Lower House accepted the words sent down by the Bishops 
in order to secure unanimity. In reply to this paragraph in 
the address, the Queen was pleased to say: ‘Your repre- 
sentation that the Province of Canterbury might better dis- 
charge its duty if some addition were made to the number 
of Proctors in the Lower House, shall receive my full con- 
sideration.’ The results of this consideration were not made 
known to the Lower House until February 1885, when there 
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was confidentially communicated to a committee of that 
House ‘a Memorandum on the representation of the clergy in 
Convocation,’ drawn up by the Earl of Selborne, then Lord High 
Chancellor, in January 1881, as the result of an examination 
into the matter which he was requested to make at a conference 
between his Lordship, the late Archbishop of Canterbury (Tait), 
and Mr. Gladstone. This memorandum was thus communi- 
cated because the Lower House had become clamorous that 
something should be done, and had gone so far as to prepare 
draft Canons of the reform desired, and which have been 
already described, which they had sent to the Upper House 
requesting their concurrence and that the President would 
seek from the Crown the necessary letters of business, in 
order that the Canons might be legally enacted. This 
memorandum was referred to a committee of Convocation, 
and was reported upon by that committee; and in the two 
documents are contained the arguments on which those who 
claim that the change should be made by ecclesiastical au- 
thority rest their case, and those by which their opponents, 
who would deprive the Church of all liberty of action and 
would make its Synod depend for its constitutional authority 
upon a vote of Parliament, oppose their claim. It is well to 
note that no objection is urged against the changes proposed ; 
the whole contention is concerning the authority by which the 
desired changes can be made. 

A point on which much of the controversy turns is this, 
Are we to regard Convocation as an assembly gathered for 
purely ecclesiastical questions, or are its functions of a mixed 
nature, partly ecclesiastical and partly civil ? and in connexion 
with this, and in fact being to a great extent a determining 
factor in this controversy, is the time at which Convocation 
came into existence. The ‘Memorandum’ maintains that— 


‘These Convocations grew out of the Parliamentary scheme of 
Edward I. for taxation by representation. He desired to introduce 
a more regular method for the taxation of the clergy as well as the 
laity than had down to that time prevailed. The Parliamentary writs 
of the years of that reign before a.p, 1282 have been almost all lost. 
The earliest extant Royal Writ summoning the clergy to meet ina 
Convocation for the purpose of granting the King a subsidy is of 
1282, but the principle of clerical representation for this and similar 
purposes was not at that time new. No consent of the inferior clergy 
had been necessary to the validity of Canons or Constitutions Eccle- 
siastical passed in Provincial Synods or Councils. These always might 
be, and generally had been, composed of bishops only ; and if the 
archbishop desired to be assisted at them by any others, he could 
always choose for that purpose such as he pleased. But it was other- 
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wise as to subsidies and political matters, in which it was necessary to 
bind the clergy concerning their temporal interests.’ 


And— 


‘The difference between the character and nature of these Con- 
vocations and that of mere Church synods still continues, though they 
are no longer asked to grant subsidies to the Crown out of the 
revenues of the clergy.’ 


It must be obvious to everyone that it can only be on purely 
technical grounds that such a distinction between our existing 
Convocations and Synods of the Church could be sustained, 
and to support such a conclusion there ought to be definite 
proof drawn from legal documents directly stating the fact, 
and that arguments of a constructional character drawn from 
documents making no direct assertion from which such a dis- 
tinction between Convocation and a Synod can be concluded, 
but capable of being made to uphold the desired view, cannot 
be sufficient to sustain a conclusion directly opposed to what 
the facts of the case, looked at from a common-sense point of 
view, seem to set forth. Thus the 139th Canon says :— 


‘Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, That the sacred synod of this 
nation, in the name of Christ and by the King’s authority assembled, 
is not the true Church of England by representation, let him be ex- 
communicated.’ 


Whilst the heading to the Canons runs as follows :— 


‘Constitutions and Canons ecclesiastical, treated upon by the 
Bishop of London, President of the Convocation for the Province of 
Canterbury, and the rest of the Bishops and Clergy of the said Pro- 
vince ; and agreed upon with the King’s Majesty’s Licence, in their 
Synod begun at London a.p. 1603.’ 


In both the Canon and the heading to the Canons it is clear 
that Convocation and Synod are used as interchangeable terms 
and describe the same assembly, as none other than Convo- 
cation as it now exists was known at the time. And if evi 

dence was needed that Convocation possesses no civil authority, 
it may be found in the fact that it cannot by a compulsory 
tax on its own members or their constituents raise funds to 
defray the small expenses it incurs in payments to its officers, 
and for printing, &c., but has to provide the same by a volun- 
tary rate levied upon its members, but which some of them 
refuse to pay. This common-sense view of the position of 
Convocation is supported upon other grounds by the Report 
of its committee. It says :— 

HH2 
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‘Your Committee think it desirable to endeavour to show that 
Convocations and Provincial Synods are identical, ze. that the Pro- 
vincial Synod was a Convocation, and the Convocation was a Provin- 
cial Synod. For— 

«a They are designated by the same Name. 

B They transacted the same Business. 

y They were composed of the same Elements. 
d They were called by the same Authority.’ 


The first point they hold to be proved by a number of 
citations in Wilkins, ‘ dated 1126, 1142, &c., in which the sum- 
moning the earlier councils, and of those councils when 
summoned the terms Convoco and Convocatio are constantly 
used.’ These are anterior to the date mentioned in the ‘ Me- 
morandum’ for the origin of Convocation, and therefore effec- 
tually dispose of that argument. 

The second point is shown to be true, because these 
assemblies when summoned ‘first considered gravamina— 
the infringement of the liberties of the clergy by the lay 
power, &c. Secondly, they considered matters of discipline; 
thirdly, they granted supplies to the king. Archbishop Wake 
admits that the Councils or Synods did grant subsidies.’ 

They substantially consisted of the same elements, the only 
difference being that there were no elected proctors, but the 
archdeacons were taken to represent the inferior clergy, and 
when the votes were taken those of the archdeacons were taken 
by themselves, so clearly showing that they were held to 
represent a separate interest. 

With respect to the fourth point ‘it is certain that ever 
since the Conquest, if not before, our kings have exercised 
the power of requiring the archbishops to assemble their 
provincial councils. And both in the earlier and in the later, 
the writ of summons ran in the same way, in the name of the 
archbishop and by his inherent authority.’ 

It will be seen that every point on which the ‘Memorandum’ 
relies is traversed by the answer of the Committee of Con- 
vocation. That a more regular and formal mode of sum- 
moning Convocation came into use at the time of Edward I. 
is no doubt true ; that from that time to this the clergy have 
elected proctors from each diocese in the southern province 
(though the number so elected has varied) to represent them 
in addition to thearchdeacons is also true ; but these are matters 
of detail, not of principle. The Convocation remained sub- 
stantially the same that it was before ; and even the changes 
which were made in the writ of summons go far to prove the 
same conclusion. For at first, when the change was made, 
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and Convocation is said by the ‘Memorandum’ to have been 
created, the king (Edward I.) summoned the clergy in 1293 
through their respective diocesans instead of through the arch- 
bishop as heretofore, to grant him a subsidy towards defraying 
the expenses of his war in Gascony ; this summons the clergy 
refused to obey, because it differed from ancient precedent. 
A violent contest commenced, extending over many years ; 


‘the king outlawed the clergy and seized their goods, and Archbishop 
Winchelsey (A.D. 1297-8) held a Convocation for the maintenance of 
the rights of the Church under the Great and Forest Charters, &c., and 
fulminated excommunications against all (not excepting the king) 
who should invade those rights.’ 


In 1318 a compromise was virtually arrived at; the old 
order was restored, the king, when he desired, authorizing 
the archbishop to summon Convocation, and then the arch- 
bishop doing as he was desired, but without surrendering his 
right to summon Convocation without such authorization ; 
but while this was arranged, a portion of the Parliamentary 
summons ! (what is called the Premunientes clause), as issued 
by royal authority to the diocesan bishops, was retained, and 
is used to this day, and largely upon its use is based the 
assertion that Convocation as it now exists was a creation of 
Edward I. But the king’s direct summons to the diocesan 
bishops was surrendered, and that was the chief point objected 
to, the independent summons by the king to the bishops being 
regarded as constituting the assembly a gathering for civil pur- 
poses (taxing the clergy), while the fact of the summons being 
sent forth in the archbishop’s name and by his authority con- 
stituted the assembly a Convocation or Synod in which civil 
questions might be handled, if the king so directed, though the 
assembly was strictly ecclesiastical. The Committee of Con- 
vocation therefore hold that no essential difference exists be- 
tween Convocations and Provincial Synods, ‘ but that the latter 


1 It may be well to call attention to the summons to Parliament sent 
at the present time to each bishop, which seems to show that the Parlia- 
mentary conditions of the summons to Convocation, on which Lord 
Selborne insists, are really fulfilled in another way. The summons runs 
thus :—‘ Forewarning the Dean and Chapter of your Church of ; 
and the Archdeacons and all the clergy of your diocese that they the 
said Dean and Archdeacons in their proper persons and the said Chapter 
by one and the said clergy by two meet Proctors severally having full 
and sufficient authority for them the said Chapter and Clergy at the 
said day and place to be personally present to consent to those things 
which then and there by the Common Council of our United Kingdom 
(by the favour of the Divine clemency) shall happen to be ordained’— 
Anson’s Law and Constitution of Parliament, i. 50. 
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body is the proper and necessary growth and development of 
the earlier body, just as the House of Commons of to-day 
is the development of the House of Commons of Edward I.’ 
The‘ Memorandum’ asserts, as further proof of the essential 
difference between Convocations and Provincial Synods that— 


‘their whole constitution, and not only the elective part of it, their 
practice of presenting gravamina et reformanda, and the inability 
of the bishops to make Canons in them without the consent of the 
inferior clergy, belong to them as the historical Convocation sum- 
moned by the King’s writ, and not as mere Provincial Synods.’ 


To this the Committee of Convocation rejoin :— 


‘The Committee believe that the whole of this argument is in- 
validated by the undoubted fact that in the year 1277 an Archbishop 
of Canterbury summoned a Convocation complete in all its parts as 
afterwards used, not by Royal authority but by his own authority, 
long before the Parliamentary scheme of Edward I. was heard of ; 
that in that Convocation the inferior clergy were to be represented 
by proctors ; that this Convocation was to treat of matters purely 
ecclesiastical, and therefore was in every respect a Provincial Synod.’ 
‘The great contest of Edward I. with the clergy was, not to change 
the character of their Convocation, but to constitute another and 
totally different assembly of the clergy, bringing the clergy, not of one 
province but of both, into Parliament by their representatives. This 
he endeavoured to effect by a certain clause in the writs summoning 
the bishops, usually called the Premunientes clause.’ 


That this view has the strong support of Bishop Stubbs 
will be seen by the following quotations from his Constztutional 
History of England :— 


‘ But although so closely united in idea, the two representative 
bodies, Convocation and the Parliamentary representation of the 
clergy, are kept clearly distinct. The Convocations are two provincial 
councils meeting in their respective provinces, generally at London 
and York ; the Parliamentary representatives are one element of 
the general Parliament and meet in the same place. The Convoca- 
tions are called by the writ of the archbishops addressed through 
their senior suffragans to each bishop of the provinces ; their Parlia- 
mentary proctors are summoned by the king’s writ, addressed direct 
to the bishops individually, and directing by the clause Premuni- 
entes the attendance of the proctors. The Convocations contain 
the abbots and priors ; these are not included in the Premunientes 
clause. ‘The Convocations are two spiritual assemblies ; the Parlia- 
mentary assembly of the clergy is one temporal representation of the 
spiritual estate ; and it is, as we shall see, only owing to the absolute 
defeasance of the latter institution that the Convocations have any 
connexion with Parliamentary history.’ ! 


1 Vol. ii. 218-19. 
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We make one more quotation from the same authority to 
show still further his view of the influence of the Premunientes 
clause in the writ of summons to Convocation : 


‘The clergy were originally summoned to complete the represen- 
tation of the spiritual estate with an expressed view to the taxation 
of spiritual property ; and in that summons they had standing ground 
from which they might have secured a permanent position in the 
legislature. By adhering to their ecclesiastical organization in the 
Convocation they lost their opportunity, and, almost as soon as it 
was offered them, forfeited their chance of becoming an active part of 
Parliament. Although, therefore, the kings continued to summon 
them to all Parliaments, that the pretext of their absence might not 
be allowed to vitiate the authority of Parliamentary acts, they, after 
a short struggle, acquiesced in the maintenance of Convocation as 
the taxing assembly of the Church.’! 


Bearing in mind the complete cessation from intermeddling 
with civil affairs on the part of Convocation since the revival 
of its functions, it is difficult to see how its claim to reform its 
representation can be resisted on the ground of its being a 
civil, not a spiritual, estate. If those who share Lord Selborne’s 
views could be persuaded that the present Convocation is the 
lineal successor of the Church’s Synod, and not of a civil body 
which they assert that Edward I. invented, we imagine they 
would have no difficulty in assenting to the claim ; that it pos- 
sesses only such powers as are inherent to a Synod is unques- 
tionable: therefore there remains only a narrow technical 
ground on which the claim is refused, and the force of that is 
wholly denied by their opponents. The narrowness of the 
ground on which they rest is clearly shown by Archbishop 
Wake, the great advocate of their view, who thus writes : 


‘ As for the proper Ecclesiastical Synod of each province, the business 
of that was of another nature : to make Canons and Constitutions 
for the faith and discipline of the Church, and to remedy any dis- 
orders which may have crept into it. If they were a body capable of 
such an act, and that, being met for other purposes, the king took 
the opportunity of demanding money of them, they oftentimes chose 
rather to give it there, than, by refusing it, to be put to a new charge 
and trouble of meeting again in Convocation for the doing of it. But 
still this difference there was in the case: the Convocation, though 
it sometimes did other business, was yet properly assembled for a 
civil or state end. The Provincial Council, though it often gave 
subsidies to the prince, being met, was yet called for another purpose : 
to consider of Church affairs, and to do the work of an Ecclesiastical 
Synod.’ ? 


1 Vol. iii. 446-7. 2 State of the Church, pp. 27, 28. 
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. 
‘ These, then, are the main circumstances in which our State Convo- 
cations and our Ecclesiastical Synods heretofore differed from one 
another. As for the manner of meeting and acting in them, it was 
much the same in both; and therefore what has been said of the 
former may suffice to show the methods of proceeding in the latter.’ ! 


If the two are not to be known apart, why should not the law 
officers take the Church’s view when the case comes before 
them, and not, from an ungrounded fear of what the Church 
may do if it has the least liberty, follow the bad example set 
by recent judgments in the law courts and decisions of old 
law officers. 

A second objection raised by the ‘ Memorandum ’—and in 
this it follows an opinion given by Sir Roundell Palmer, Sir 
Robert Collier, and Sir Robert Phillimore in 1865—is that 


‘they had been unable to discover, from the reign of Edward I. to 
that of her present Majesty, a single instance in which any question 
relating to the representation of the clergy in Convocation had been 
made the subject of a Provincial Constitution or Canon ; and that the 
present mode of electing and constituting the Lower House of Con- 
vocation in each of the two provinces had subsisted without an altera- 
tion which they were able to trace for upwards of three hundred years.’ 


Surely the same might have been said in nearly the same 
terms of the House of Commons previous to the Reform Bill 
of 1832; but if, as Churchmen contend, there is an inherent 
right in Convocation to make such minor changes in the con- 
stitution of its body as circumstances may require, provided 
the consent of the Crown be duly obtained, it makes no matter 
whether the power has lain dormant for an indefinite number 
of years, because no one wished to call for its active exercise, 
or has periodically been actively employed. 

A third objection to Convocation making some alteration 
in the number of elected proctors by Canon is thus. stated in 
the ‘Memorandum.’ 


‘The Act of Submission (25 Hen. VIII. c. 19) provides that 
“No canon, constitution, or ordinance shall be made or put in 
execution within this realm by the authority of the Convocation of 
the clergy which shall be contrariant or repugnant [7ter a/ia] to any 
of the customs of the realm.” The present mode of electing the repre- 
sentatives of the clergy in their Convocations summoned by the 
Royal writs has been uniform and unbroken (as far as I have been 
able to discover) from the time when such Convocations took their 
place among the settled institutions of the realm ; it is therefore, 


1 State of the Church, pp. 28, 29. 
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prima facie, one of the customs of the realm referred to in the Act of 
Submission.’ 


We must confess to being surprised that such an argument 
should have been used in the document we are considering. 
There is no proposal to make any change in the elements of 
which Convocation is composed, or materially to change the 
proportions between elected and nominated members that 
existed at the time when the Act of Submission was passed. 
For it must be remembered that a number of new bishoprics 
and archdeaconries have been called into existence since that 
time, and that the bishops and archdeacons who hold these 
bishoprics and archdeaconries sit in Convocation ; that beside 
the three new dioceses of Truro, St. Albans, and Southwell, 
the bishoprics founded by Henry VIII., Oxford, Peterborough, 
Gloucester, and Bristol, have been formed in the southern 
province, and though each of these dioceses elects two proctors, 
it also has called into existence deans, capitular proctors, and 
at least two new archdeaconries, so that the parochial clergy 
are relatively much worse represented now than they were in 
the time of Edward I. The Committee of Convocation reply 
to this argument of the ‘Memorandum’ 


‘that it seems altogether unreasonable to interpret “custom” as 
stereotyping the number of clergy proctors, a thing which had been 
altered again and again, the summons having been sometimes for 
three or four, sometimes for one, sometimes for the rural deans 
together with the elected proctors, sometimes for two from English 
dioceses and one from Welsh. It appears to your Committee that 
“custom,” if it be taken to refer to this subject at all, must be taken 
as referring to the constituent elements of Convocation, and not to the 
number of each constituent element.’ 


Our object is to present our readers with as clear a state- 
ment as we can of the present position of the question, and 
not to elaborate arguments on the subject. Those who 
desire these should read carefully the Report of the Committee 
of Convocation on the subject (No. 189), to which we have so 
frequently referred, and which contains the ‘Memorandum’ 
as well as the reply. We have, therefore, only quoted so far 
from these documents as is necessary to show what are the 
points in dispute, and generally what is the basis on which the 
arguments rest. But there is one point, to which we have as 
yet only incidentally referred, of which it is necessary to say 
something more. What difference has the Act of Submission 
of the clergy in the reign of Henry VIII. made in dealing 
with this subject? This is thus described by Bishop Gibson 
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in a quotation which we borrow from the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Convocation : 


‘The archbishop had a right to call a Convocation at pleasure till 
the statute of 25 Henry VIII. c. 19, absolutely restrained him from 
doing it, unless empowered by the king’s writ, which effected this 
alteration in the summons, that, whereas before it was issued, some- 
times upon the pleasure of the prince signified to the archbishop, and 
sometimes upon the archbishop’s alone, the authority of the summons 
in both resting equally in his Grace, now he is restrained from the 
exercise of that authority till he receive leave or direction from the 
prince, the summons upon that intimation of the Royal pleasure 
being still issued in his Grace’s name and under the archiepiscopal 
seal—that is, remaining as properly authoritative as before.’ 


The question then really at stake is whether Convocation 
shall be allowed to make such minor alterations in its own 
body as are necessary to meet the altered circumstances 
of the day with the sanction of the Crown in the manner 
prescribed by the statute of Henry VIII., or whether it shall 
in this nineteenth century, when the cry is raised against it of 
being an Act of Parliament Church, give some new colour to the 
allegation by accepting Parliamentary authority for making 
the changes which it desiderates. The two views are clearly 
set forth in the two documents from which we have hitherto 
been quoting. The ‘Memorandum’ says: 


‘The opinion, therefore, that this customary mode of representa- 
tion of the clergy in Convocation can now be altered by any mere 
ecclesiastical authority, or by any other authority than that of Parlia- 
ment (which has, of course, power to change any laws, institutions, 
or customs of the realm), seems to be without legal or historical 
foundation.’ 


The summing up of the Committee of Convocation, it is need- 
less to say, is in a very different sense : 


‘Your Committee, in conclusion, would declare their unanimous 
judgment that it would be far wiser for the Lower House of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury to continue as it is than to request or accept 
the aid of Parliament, even’in order to secure the much-desired in- 
crease of the representation therein of the parochial clergy.’ 


In support of the opinion of the Committee of Convocation it 
may be well to say that there is certainly no precedent for Con- 
vocation owing any of its rights and liberties, any of its consti- 
tutional privileges or powers, or any portion of its existence 
to Parliament. The ‘Memorandum’ suggests nothing of the 
kind ; it claims that Parliament in this country is almighty, 
and therefore that without it nothing can be done for which 
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there is not exact precedent and unquestioned authority. It 
is true that Parliament, enacting as a statute what was in its 
origin an act of submission initiated in the Convocation itself, 
has restricted the power of the archbishop in summoning Con- 
vocation ; but it is one thing to submit to a restriction of 
power, another to accept from unauthorized authority anything 
which might be regarded as a benefit, as that seems to make 
the party benefited in some manner the servant or creature of 
the party benefiting, and certainly proves that the party bene- 
fited admits the lawfulness of the power exercised. The Roman 
emperors could restrict the liberties of Christians, put them to 
death if they would not abandon their faith; so in like manner 
the Parliament of England can impose civil disabilities upon 
Churchmen, and make it more difficult for them to preserve 
whole and undefiled the faith committed to their trust ; but 
as the Roman emperors could not create an authority which 
should regulate the manner in which the Church should conduct 
its services, or bind the consciences of its members with respect 
to what they shall believe, no more can the Parliament of 
England. And if Parliament cannot create such an authority, 
neither can it improve or alter, displace existing regulations 
or invent new ones. For such action, so far as we know, there 
is no precedent ; and we deeply regret to note that a colour- 
able pretext for the assertion of there being one might seem 
to have been upheld by a Bill relating to the Chapter of 
Truro, if it had been allowed to pass in the form in which it 
was introduced into Parliament. We are satisfied that the 
promoters of the Bill would shrink from its having the effect 
which it must have had if it had remained unaltered, and that 
the clause was inadvertently drawn. It proposed to enact by 
the sixteenth clause that 


‘the canons residentiary and honorary of the cathedral shall be en- 
titled to be summoned as the chapters of other cathedral churches 
usually are by the Lower House of Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury, and shall be represented thereat by one of their body to 
be elected by them jointly as their proctor.’ 


This clause seems to assign to Parliament the power of direct- 
ing the reform of Convocation inasmuch as it proposes that a 
new member shall take his seat in that ecclesiastical assembly 
by Parliamentary authority. It must have been by a singular 
case of per incuriam that the bishops should have allowed it 
to pass through the House of Lords, but happily the clause 
was expunged by a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and the Bill in that amended form became law. 
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Before closing what has to be said on this part of the sub- 
ject, it may be well to say that practically this dispute is 
intimately connected with that most anxious, and as yet un- 
settled, controversy respecting the tribunal before which ques- 
tions of heresy or disobedience to the Church’s rules with 
respect to the regulation of her services should be tried. 
Churchmen are most anxious that such a tribunal should be 
framed. The civil power has tried its hand at inventing a 
suitable court, and its expedients have been summarily con- 
demned as failures by a Royal Commission. All that is 
needed is for the civil power to lay aside its most uncalled- 
for jealousy of the Church, and to be content to legislate on 
lines which Churchmen can accept without doing violence to 
their consciences. They have no desire for unrestrained 
liberty, no wish to sever the connexion between Church and 
State, while they are most anxious for the establishment of 
a competent tribunal to adjudicate on questions of faith and 
ritual; but as they come to realize more and more the trust 
placed in the Church by its Divine Founder, and that His 
blessing, on which depends its success in fulfilling the work 
entrusted to it by Him, can only be hoped for when it acts in 
obedience to His commands, they feel that they dare not sur- 
render to the civil authority the uncontrolled power of deter- 
mining disputes concerning faith and doctrine which affect 
the life of the Church, and much less dare they submit to the 
State fashioning anew the Synod by which all questions 
affecting the interests of the Church have to be considered. 
For it is well to remember that if once Convocation 
assented to the principle that the representation of the clergy 
in Convocation cannot be amended without Parliamentary 
authority, and appealed to Parliament to grant such authority, 
its members would practically place in the hands of Parliament 
the power of giving it a new constitution. Itis true that they 
might ask only for powers of enlarging the representation of 
the clergy on existing lines, but it is not less certain that 
Parliament might seek to place Convocation on a different 
footing altogether. The desire of the Lower House would 
certainly be that there should be no organic change, no 
assimilation of the Convocation of Canterbury to the mixed 
Synods of the United States, or the Colonies, or Ireland ; no 
surrender of the principle on which it had been convoked 
for many hundreds of years for a brand new one which has 
yet to be tested by time ; but it is by no means so certain 
that the Upper House would hold the same view, and when 
a measure is before Parliament members of the Upper House 
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have great influence in the House of Lords, while members 
of the Lower House, as such, have influence nowhere ; and 
the debates in the two Houses concerning the establishment 
of a House of Laymen warn the friends of the existing 
constitution of Convocation not to be too confiding, and to 
be specially cautious about placing the interests which they 
value in other hands without any further power of control or 
recall for themselves. The reasons for this caution will be 
best understood by an examination of the debates in the 
two Houses of Convocation relative to the formation of a 
House of Laymen, the Lower House insisting upon cautions 
which the Upper House had thought unnecessary, while 
there was apparently underlying the arguments used in the 
two Houses the fundamental difference just spoken of. The 
Upper House was content to establish a House of Lay- 
men to discuss whatever Convocation discussed, and if it 
became in name after a time what it had become in fact, a 
constituent part of Convocation, it did not seem to foresee 
that there would be any great harm done. The Lower House 
felt the great importance of consulting a body of Church 
laymen respecting all measures for which legislative sanction 
might be needed, as it would obviously be worse than useless 
to appeal to Parliament for a measure affecting the Church 
about which Churchmen were not agreed amongst themselves. 
The grievance was felt to be very real of having to bring pro- 
posals relating to the Church before an assembly which was 
not even necessarily Christian until they had been considered 
by the lay members of the Church, as well as by ecclesiastics, 
so that the general authority of the various bodies might be 
appealed to as a strong reason for giving legal sanction to what 
was desired. But at the same time it was felt to be undesirable 
to give the sanction of Convocation to the debates on miscel- 
laneous Church subjects in which a House of Laymen might 
see fit to engage. It was therefore evidently in the mind of 
the Lower House that its authority should only be pleaded 
for the acts of the House of Laymen to the extent just 
named, so that its own ancient position should not be inter- 
fered with. In other words, the new House of Laymen was 
designed to be what the old House of Commons had been, 
when it was exclusively composed of men who were, at all 
events nominally by their own confession, members of the 
Church of England. 

To point how the difference just described found expression 
in the resolutions of the two Houses shall be our next task. 
The Upper House proposed ‘That it is desirable that a 
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House of Laymen be formed for the Province of Canterbury, 
to confer with Convocation ;’ the Lower House altered the 
last part of this ‘to confer with members of Convocation ’— 
the difference being that if the House of Laymen, as a body 
collectively, might confer with Convocation as a body col- 
lectively, they might obviously sit together, and vote together, 
excepting that the votes would have to be taken by Orders 
separately, whereas by the resolution adopted by the Lower 
House such united action seemed to be rendered impossible. 
At the same time a power was given to the President to hold 
a conference at which the members of Convocation might meet 
members of the House of Laymen to discuss matters about 
which there might be differences of opinion. The resolution 
to effect this runs as follows :—‘ That the said House may be 
requested by His Grace the President to meet in conference 
the members of the Upper and Lower Houses of Convo- 
cation upon such occasions and at such places as His Grace 
the President may think fit.’ 

The Lower House introduced another clause to which a 
large majority of its members attached great importance, and 
about which there was a long discussion, It was to this 
effect : 

‘ That the subjects on which the House of Laymen shall be con- 
sulted shall not include matters of faith and doctrine. But that in all 
matters requiring legislation by statute the opinion of the said House 
shall be taken previous to the application to Parliament.’ 


To this clause the Upper House objected, and in secret 
session threw it out when it was referred back to the Lower 
House which, by a vote of 45 to 22, reaffirmed the principle 
contained in it, but to secure unanimity as far as possible, 
although their original resolution more completely and exactly 
expressed their meaning, they consented to alter the words 
to stand thus : 

‘ That the subjects on which the House of Laymen may be con- 
sulted shall be all subjects which ordinarily occupy the attention of 
Convocation, saving only the definition or interpretation of the faith 
and doctrine of the Church,’ 

And to make the intentions of the Lower House still more 
unmistakably clear there was added this final clause : 

‘ Provided that nothing in this scheme shall be held to prejudice the 
duties, rights, and privileges of this Sacred Synod according to the 
laws and usages of this Church and realm.’ 

From this it will be seen that in adopting a House of Laymen 
Convocation has not followed the example of the Church in 
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the United States and elsewhere of making the Synod of the 
Church consist of a mixed body of clergy and laity, but that 
to meet the special wants of the time, brought about by 
changes in the constitution of the Houses of Parliament, it 
has helped to call into existence a body of laymen acting 
under the authority of His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to assist and advise in matters ecclesiastical when the 
assistance of such a body is desirable. And if any are 
disposed to complain that Convocation distrusts the laity of 
the Church and shrinks from giving them their due share of 
power in the administration of the affairs of the Church, it will 
surely be enough to remind them that every member of the 
Upper House of Convocation is nominated by laymen, and 
that a very large majority of the members of the Lower 
House are either directly nominated by laymen or by persons 
in high authority who have been nominated by laymen. 
What more authority could the laity wish for without arro- 
gating to themselves exclusive control in matters ecclesiastical, 
and reducing to insignificance those who have ever been held 
to be the special guardians of things sacred? But it is neces- 
sary to claim for ecclesiastics their fair share of influence in 
determining what is not only especially pertaining to their 
office, but also what they believe the Great Head of the 
Church has entrusted to their guardianship. To assimilate 
the Synods of the English Church to those of Ireland, the 
Colonies, and the United States by a mixture of lay with 
clerical members would be a revolution of great magnitude. 
At present Convocation can claim an existence of many cen- 
turies, its records extend to a past so distant that it is not 
possible to define exactly its origin, and it has the prestige 
and influence which rightly belong to an ancient institution 
that has well performed the duties entrusted to it, so far 
as it has been allowed; if the change in its constitution were 
made by which laymen should become constituted members 
of it, we should have a new body which could not rightly claim 
any historic connexion with the past, and which would, there- 
fore, have no right to any respect or consideration beyond 
what each man might think its conclusions or recommenda- 
tions merited. 

Before concluding we must say a few words about the 
present position of this question. We have already called 
attention to the draft Canons which were adopted by the 
Lower House and sent to the Upper in 1884. Since then, 
and in fact as a reply to what was then done, the ‘Memo- 
randum’ by Lord Selborne was communicated to the Lower 
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House, and was answered by a committee of that House in the 
manner described above, and the resolutions appended to their 
Report were unanimously adopted by the House on July 9, 
1885, and sent to the Upper House. On February 16 following, 
when a new Parliament met, the Lower House desired to 
introduce into the address to the Crown the following words :— 

‘We venture further to represent to your Majesty that a very 
general feeling continues to prevail among the parochial clergy of the 
province of Canterbury that they are not represented by an adequate 
number of proctors in the Lower House of Convocation, and humbly 
again venture to bring this important matter, that has now engaged 
the attention of many Convocations, under your Majesty’s gracious 
consideration.’ 


To this paragraph the Upper House refused its assent, and it 
was dropped. So matters remained until Convocation met in 
May of this year, when the Upper House resolved heartily to 
unite with the Lower House in petitioning the Crown that 
letters of business may be issued authorizing the Southern 
Convocation to enact a Canon for improving the representa- 
tion of the parochial clergy in the manner proposed in the 
draft Canons. Therefore it now rests with Her Majesty’s 
advisers to determine whether this modest and reasonable 
request shall be granted. We venture to hope that they will 
see the wisdom and prudence of granting the prayer before 
men’s minds become more excited about it. When other 
public bodies are trying to adapt themselves to the circum- 
stances of the time, it is hard that Convocation should not be 
allowed to do so; and it should be remembered that the more 
accurately Convocation represents the feelings and wishes of 
the clergy the more easy will it be for the Government of the 
day to arrange questions affecting the Church which are con- 
stantly cropping up. The prayer is not from one party in 
the Church, but from all which have a sufficient following to 
make their voice heard in Convocation. The resolutions were 
passed unanimously. 

There is one more point which must be noted. Within 
the last few months another, and a very different, proposal 
has been made with respect to Convocation which is certain 
to attract a good deal of attention. In advocating the 
erection of a Church House, as the Church’s tribute of thank- 
fulness in this year of jubilee, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is reported to have assigned as one good object that 
such a house would effect, that it would provide a place where 
the southern and northern Convocations might meet together 
and deliberate in common. To what extent His Grace would 
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advocate a fusion of the two Convocations we have no means 
of knowing, but the mention of the subject has naturally given 
rise toa good deal of discussion and speculation. In February 
last the Lower House of Convocation of York passed the 
following resolution :— 

‘That this House is of opinion that in the present needs of the 
Church of England it is much to be desired that a National Synod, 
uniting from time to time the two Provincial Synods of Canterbury 
and York, should be convened, and begs humbly to thank his Grace 
the President for his address on this subject, and with due submission 
requests that his Grace will take such action, and join with the 
President of the Convocation of Canterbury in taking such action, 
as may to him or them seem good in order to obtain the necessary 
authority from the Crown to convene the said National Synod.’ 
About the same time in the southern Convocation Arch- 
deacon Norris moved :— 

‘That his Grace the President be requested to direct the appoint- 
ment of a committee of this House to consider and report on the rela- 
tions subsisting between the Convocations of Canterbury and York, 
with a view to their common action, and that his Grace be requested 
to give permission to the committee to confer with any similar com- 
mittee that may be appointed in the Province of York.’ 

There the matter rests for the present. It is obvious 
that considerable advantages would flow from the Church 
having one great representative body in which all that per- 
tains to her wellbeing could be discussed, and in which the 
practical common sense of the northern Convocation and the 
greater amount of learning in the southern Convocation might 
mutually influence each other, instead of the two bodies 
discussing the same subject apart, and sometimes coming to 
different conclusions, possibly from their not having heard the 
same arguments. On the other hand, the present time-honoured 
organization has in its favour the long record of years, of which 
we have already spoken, and in the opinion of many, whose 
views deserve the greatest consideration, no advantage would 
outweigh the loss that would be incurred by making a new 
start by substituting a national Synod for the two provincial 
Convocations. Moreover, there is the possible objection that 
such a change could not be effected without an appeal to 
Parliament, as according to Lord Selborne’s view it would 
not be in accordance with ‘the custom of the realm.’ If such 
an appeal were made it is hard to say what would be the out- 
come—certainly not exactly what churchmen would wish. 

But without making such a revolutionary change it might 
be possible to obtain all the benefits of a union. There is no 
reason why the Upper and Lower Houses of the two provinces 
VOL. XXIV.—-NO. XLVIII. I! 
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should not be sometimes summoned to meet at the same 
place and at the same time, each being fully and completely 
constituted under its own president and prolocutor. If such 
a course was adopted, members of the two Houses would 
debate in common and divide separately, just as in the mixed 
Synods of the United States and the Colonies the members 
often vote by Orders, though they discuss questions in common, 
The question of chairmanship, so far as it affects selecting 
speakers, preserving order, &c., could easily be settled. We 
should certainly be glad to see one group of sessions tried 
under such conditions when there were matters of exceptional 
importance to be considered, and it need by no means follow 
that because such an experiment was once tried it should be 
made the ordinary mode of procedure. 

Mr. Joyce is convinced that such a mode of procedure has 
been common in the past, and he argues in favour of it in a 
letter to the Guardian on ‘Joint Action of the Canterbury 
and York Convocations,’ in January last ; but as a committee 
of one if not of both Convocations will probably soon report 
on the subject, it will be better to leave further discussion of 
it until we have their views before us. 


Another plan would be: 

‘for the northern prelates, together with delegates chosen by the 
Lower House of York to give their attendance to the Canterbury 
Synod, and there to unite in joint deliberations. Such was the course 
pursued in the revision of the Liturgy and the authorization of our 
present Prayer-Book in 1661.’ 

In the suggestion thrown out by the Archbishop of York 
he appears to have had this arrangement in his mind, but as 
his Grace did not elaborate his scheme it is difficult to see 
precisely what it is; but he talked of delegates of the two 
provincial Synods meeting each other. For consultation such 
a meeting might be useful, but it would be difficult for it to 
determine anything. The popular House in either province 
would be unwilling to delegate its functions to a committee of 
its own body ; the members would rightly think that having 
been elected to Convocation they have a duty to fulfil, and 
that that duty must be discharged by themselves, and not be 
delegated to a smaller body from which they were excluded, 
We could not, therefore, advocate such a proposal ; at the 
same time we must add that we feel it would be for the good 
of the Church to show a united front brought about by united 
counsels, and therefore we trust that some solution of the 
difficulty will be found, and that the experiment of the two 
Convocations sometimes deliberating in common, though their 
votes may be taken separately, will speedily be tried. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


The Teaching and Influence of St. Augustine. An Essay by J. F. 
SPALDING, Rector of Christ Church, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
(New York : James Pott and Co., 1886.) 


THE name of ‘ the Doctor of Grace’ appears just now to be in specially 
evil odour with some representatives of ‘the new ’.or ‘ broad theology.’ 
It excites them as that of Arminius excited the Puritans of James I.’s 
time ; we may say, it is as offensive to them as that of Wycliffe or 
Huss might have been to a medieval synod. In their own way, they 
toll their bells, put out their candles, thunder their anathemas, as if 
to cast out Augustine from the fellowship of true Christian divines. 
The reasons for this wrath are not absolutely consistent. He was, it 
is said, ‘a precursor of Calvin, and therefore gave occasion for a mis- 
chievous perversion of Christianity ;’ he was, itis also urged, ‘a main 
consolidator of the sacramental and ecclesiastical system,’ which 
Calvin destroyed wherever he was potent. We suspect that the main 
grievance is represented by the latter accusation ; but, at the same 
time, one would like to ask the advocates of ‘ Alexandrianism’ as 
against ‘Augustinianism’ whether they are prepared to take their 
stand with Athanasius ; and when, by the revival of an old Pelagian 
indictment, Augustine’s doctrine as to the effect of the Fall on human 
nature is denounced as exhibiting the trail of Manichean influence, 
it is impossible not to remember the points in common between 
Manicheism, as represented by Faustus, and certain modern dis- 
paragements of the Divine Incarnation. 

Mr. Spalding’s essay, which appears ina pamphlet form, is described 
as having a ‘particular reference to recent misapprehensions,’ which 
appear to have been yet more widely diffused in America than among | 
ourselves. It contains a well-arranged summary of the life of the 
great Bishop of Hippo, and a luminous survey of his three great 
controversies with Manicheism, Donatism, and Pelagianism. Our 
space will allow only of a few words on the latter subject :— 





























‘A distinction, says Mr. Spalding, ‘may be made among the teachings 
of St. Augustine in this connexion. Some of these doctrines were not the 
novelties which they are mistakenly affirmed to have been. Others, truly, 
were but the development of his own thought from doctrines which had 
the authority of tradition. Moreover, as a guide in our estimate of them 
all, we may readily observe that they tend to become increasingly intense, 
unconditioned, arbitrary, one-sided. . . . Even if we do not, as many would 
not, find mental difficulty in the theory of absolute predestination or of 
irresistible grace, there is still this to be said, that in the orderings of 
Divine providence, in the working of the will of God in the hearts of men, 
there is another side of the truth. It is this other side of the truth which, 
in the intensity of some of the doctrinal statements relating to Pelagianism, 
he loses ; and, whether it arise from the pressure of controversy, or from 
continued meditation upon the one aspect of truth which seems to him 
most necessary, he thereby does present doctrine which is defective, im- 
perfect, individualized, rather than whole, catholic, and comprehensive.’ 


(P. 53.) 
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Something has been said in a former volume of this Review (vol. xi. 
p- 158), in an article on Dr. Bright’s Introduction to Amti-Pélagian 
Treatises of St. Augustine, with reference to the ‘lines of division’ 
between the general mind of the Church on the subjects of the Fall 
and of grace, and ‘the extreme and unbalanced logic to which the 
fervour of Augustine gradually lent itself.’ It may be added that his 
profound reverence for the Divine Sovereignty approached, in some 
sort, to a ‘ will-worship,’ inasmuch as it failed to take due account of 
the Divine equity and mercy. The question whether Augustine is re- 
sponsible for Calvinism has already been discussed at some length in 
the opening article of the present number (supra, pp. 275-7). Itcan- 
not, we think, be denied that his language involves the ideas of absolute 
predestination, and of a grace which not only initiates and enables, but 
determines ; and yet Archdeacon Hardwick (fist. of Articles, p. 161) 
points out that the Calvinists ‘exaggerated’ some parts of Augustine’s 
theology and ‘curtailed’ others, so that, ‘in spite of similarity of language, 
a profound if not a fundamental change is frequently observable on 
comparing the positions of the ancient and the modern doctor.’ Thus, 
whereas Augustine held that temporary grace was real grace, so that 
persons who were not to receive the gift of perseverance might be 
‘verily regenerate, and actually possessed of living faith in Christ,’ for 
the time, Calvin regarded regeneration as involving perseverance, and 
was thus ‘driven to deny the possibility of spiritual life except in 
those’ who were predestined ‘ irreversibly to salvation ; so that,’ in the 
Augustinian system, ‘ there was left a positive check upon the deso- 
lating influence of presumption and the tendency to recklessness and 
desperation ;’ while ‘in the Calvinistic system, where both justifying 
and regenerating grace were held to be not given excepting to the 
finally saved’ (z.e. to those who were, by the Divine decree, to be 
finally saved), ‘we need not wonder if the feeling of responsibility 
for human actions had been seriously endangered.’ Hardwick illus- 
trates this very appositely from the story of the Lambeth Articles. 
Whitaker’s first draft of the fifth of those propositions denied that 
‘faith could finally fail 2x its gud semel ejus participes fuerunt ;’ this, in 
the opinion of Whitgift and his colleagues, was ‘ad mentem Calvini,’ 
and they altered it into ‘in electis,’ in order to express ‘mentem 
Augustini.’ So, again, Augustine believed most positively in an 
actual bestowal of grace, through sacraments, on many who would 
not receive power to persevere ; but Calvin, finding the sacramental 
principle incompatible with his system, invented a new theory of 
sacraments, which reduced them from channels or instruments for 
the conveyance of grace to ‘ seals of grace otherwise received ’ in the 
case of the predestinate ; which theory of ‘ obsignation ’ might still 
have held its ground among us, but for the reassertion of the old 
doctrine of ‘ means of grace’ in Overall’s addition to the Catechism, 
and could still, indeed, be described so late as 1630 as held by ‘ most 
of our divines,’ according to a letter quoted by Mr. Pocock in the 
English Historical Review, i. 698. On this point we have no doubt 
that, minus predestination, the idea of ‘seals’ or ‘ indications’ of 
Divine favour is more acceptable to modern anti-Augustinians than 
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that of ‘channels’ or ‘ organs’ of a true supernatural gift. It has 
also been said (in Cyristian Remembrancer for Jan. 1856) that 
Augustine based reprobation (in the ‘massa perdita’) on Adam’s 
misuse of his freedom, whereas Calvin deduced it from an original 
Divine decree, and thus made it precede, and even cause, the Fall. 


‘He went,’ says Mr. Spalding (p. 102), ‘ far beyond even the strictest 
Augustinian statements, and propounded a theory which not only has to 
do with both saved and lost (and it is an open question how far Augustine 
taught the predestination of the lost), but also denies regenerating grace 
to the baptized. Baptism is only “obsignatory” of grace which one 
already had if he were a child of grace, one of the elect. If not, he only 
partakes of the material element. This is radically different from St. 
Augustine’s teaching, which is that all the worthily baptized are truly 
regenerate, and thus partakers of grace, though we cannot say who of 
them are predestinated, and will finally attain to perseverance.’ 


So Mr. Gladstone has said, in a letter to Dr. Beard, quoted in the 
Pall Mall Gazette of May 24, 1886, that Augustine ‘ ought not to be 
put in a leash with Luther and Calvin, except as regards their best 
points,’ and that ‘his doctrine of human nature is substantially the 
same as Butler’s.’ 

It is true that Augustine's Eucharistic language has some pecu- 
liarities, and we hardly think that Mr. Spalding has done them justice. 
The ‘res’ of the Sacrament, according to the twenty-sixth ‘ tractate ’ 
on St. John’s Gospel, is not what we call the ‘ inward part ;’ there is, 
in fact, a good deal of misapprehension on this point, for which our 
Twenty-ninth Article is in part responsible. Augustine uses ‘res’ in 
an esoteric sense, for ‘a permanent fellowship in the body of the pre- 
destined members of Christ.’ Another American theologian, Dr. 
Hoppin, in a pamphlet on S¢. Augustine's Eucharistic Teaching, has 
suggested that the great maintainer of Church unity against the 
Donatists was, as such, induced to put forward this ‘ introductory 
and practical’ representation of one aspect of the Eucharist, which 
could not be called the whole truth of the matter, if only for the 
obvious reason that the Church becomes Christ’s body mystical 
because she is nourished by His Body and Blood in the sacrament ; 
while no one would imagine that by ‘ My Body’ and ‘ My Blood’ 
He meant ‘ My faithful ones.’ 

Mr. Spalding’s pamphlet has, we think, done a service to theological 
students ; and we believe with him that, after all deductions made for 
exaggeration and onesidedness, ‘ the rejection of Augustine’s teaching’ 
would be ‘ perilous to the best interests of Christianity.’ It would 
mean far more than the negation of a rigid predestinarianism, or of 
repulsive views as to the future of the unbaptized. It would mean a 
victory for those who treat the Christian Faith and Church from the 
standpoint of religious Naturalism. And if anyone would duly 
estimate the losses which it would inflict on the motives and aims of 
practical Christian life, let him study a whole class of Sunday collects, 
and specially that for Easter Day. 
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Sermons on ‘Old Testament ‘Subjects. By J. R. Wooprorp, D.D., 
sometime Lord Bishop of Ely. Edited by H. M. Luckock, 
D.D. (London : Rivingtons, 1887.) 


Canon LuckKcock, in his preface, tells us that the late Bishop of Ely 
‘deeply regretted the growing practice, among not a few of the 
popular preachers of the day, of basing their appeals to their congre- 
gations upon purely ee grounds,’ to the neglect of ‘ definite, 
dogmatic preaching . . . . Latterly he very frequently declined in- 
vitations to preach, . . . on the ground that his style of preaching 
was out ofdate.’ There was perhaps some truth in this ; and the ser- 
mons in this volume are not such as would now be deemed ‘ popular.’ 
To not a few readers their grave and stately oratory may be unat- 
tractive ; they might seem rather didactic than sympathetic, and 
deficient alike in pointedness and in glow. Certainly appeal is more 
frequently made to thought and conscience than to affections ; and 
there is a certain slowness of movement in the style, which some 
readers will think heavy, But preaching of this type will form a 
useful corrective for tastes perverted by excess of ‘gush,’ by colloquial 
jerkiness and ungraceful egotism, combined with thinness of matter 
and vagueness of teaching. In Bishop Woodford’s hands, the true 
‘dignity of the pulpit’ was secure, and he never forgot to make it a 
chair of instruction. 

The sermons now published are based on various Old Testa- 
ment events or observances, or on suggestive Old Testament texts. 
Here and there a vivid touch of historic imagination lights up such 
a fact as the long disuse of the feast of tabernacles : ‘‘‘ What means 
this dwelling in booths? Why this well-nigh childish practice of 
gathering the green boughs, and lodging under their covert, in the 
street or on the housetop?” . . . So reasoned, we can well imagine, 
many a Jewish philosopher’ (p. 11); or we are led to see that, as 
Israel would not ‘admit the thought’ that Moses’ work would go: 
unrewarded, his death outside Canaan would point to rewards in a 
life to come (p. 32); or that Israel’s history might have better fore- 
shadowed the Messianic reign if they had not insisted on a visible 
earthly kingship ; or that impatience at the ‘ light bread’ from heaven 
may be reproduced in dislike to ‘ the supernatural in religion’ (p. 20) ; 
or that God’s ‘ graciousness,’ as revealed to Moses on Sinai, must 
have contrasted most impressively and winningly with the charac- 
teristics of false deities (p. 108) ; or that the combination of Daniel, in 
the prophecies of his contemporary Ezekiel, with Noah and Job, was. 
a way of indicating that ‘ inseparable kinship of the holy ones of God 
upon both sides the grave’ which is a part of the communion of 
saints (p. 189). We would recommend for attentive reading a sermon 
entitled, ‘The Probation of Man limited to this Life.’ The question, 
‘ May there not be further probations?’ is now asked with anxious, 
even passionate, solicitude. Bishop Woodford does not dwell on the 
consideration that all probation, however protracted, must at last 
have an end in the final summing-up ; but he urges that a probation 
of the disembodied spirit would not be ‘the trial of a man’ (p. 163). 
Whether, indeed, it is not over-refining to explain ‘the golden bowl’ 
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as symbolic of man’s receptiveness, in this life, of moral and religious. 
ideas, may be a question. A prominent feature of the late bishop’s 
mind was its truly ‘ Anglican’ sobriety and balance, of which the pre- 
sent volume gives several instances. The Church of England affirms 
‘the great principle of the supernatural,’ but is ‘content to leave 
much unexplained, to be satisfied’ (this is an admission) ‘ with state- 
ments of doctrine less sharp than on many subjects they might have 
been’ (p. 20). The ‘ border line’ between the natural and the super- 
natural, the human and the divine, cannot, we are repeatedly re- 
minded, be drawn with precision throughout. The two elements 
‘interweave ’ and interpenetrate, in providential orderings, in the soul’s 
interior movements, in the practical harmony of effort and depend- 
ence, in the inspiration of Scripture, in the ordinances of the Gospel. 
‘Two worlds are ours:’ we have to recognize both. Christ has 
provided for this life as well as for the next : He did not come merely 
‘to teach us to die’ ‘as secularists misrepresent or misunderstand 
Him) ; ‘ His religion has welcomed and blessed whatever could make 
human life happier’ (p. 198). Sacraments, again, must be devoutly 
received ; but such reception cannot dispense with ‘a close personal 
work in the deep of the soul’ (p. 37). The Church is a supernatural 
kingdom, with ‘a more than earthly organization’ (p. 18) ; but it is 
‘planted upon the earth....mixed up more or less with earthly 
institutions’ (p. 58). Nor does this true English prelate shrink from 
saying that, as a medieval decay of faith in an unseen Headship 
led men to ‘a visible material centre of spiritual power’ in the Papacy, 
so ‘one fault of our English Church, from the Reformation down- 
wards, has been to lean overmuch upon the secular arm, to trust to 
our position as a part of the constitution of the realm, instead of to 
our distinct spiritual gifts’ (p. 76). Or, again, the difficulties which 
have been permitted to hang around the Christian doctrines, like the 
practical hindrances which obstruct moral progress, are regarded in 
the light of that ‘ Divine gentleness’ which is strong enough to ‘ bear 
long with obstacles,’ and wise enough to submit its servants to trials 
which educate faith and develop character (p. 112). ‘Over-help 
would be as fatal as lack of help’ (p. 116). Or, once more, the 
twofold aspect of Christ’s life, as Divine and human, ‘ must have been 
at the time a severe probation even to the most willing souls,’ although 
‘we, with the theory of Christianity harmonized and elaborated by 
the controversies of eighteen hundred years, are able without difficulty 
to reconcile these conflicting elements’ (p. 209). 

One of the most interesting of the sermons was preached at Den- 
stone College, ‘the head of the Midland division of the Woodard 
School system.’ Bishop Woodford spoke heartily of ‘the vast im- 
portance of this movement for’ the ‘consolidation’ and ‘enlarge- 
ment’ of Church education among the middle classes. The Church 
should have colleges like this in every district to receive boarders. 
In every great town there should be the ‘ middle-class day school, 
nestling under the shadow of the parish church’ (p. 204). 

We could have wished for a few more indications of the occasions 
which called forth the sermons now published, and also for a few 
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references to the orizinal sources of passages placed between inverted 
commas. One we recognize as belonging to the Hulsean Lectures 
of Archbishop Trench (p. 198). A foot note gives us the surprising 
information that no hymn-book was used in Leeds parish church 
before 1870! 

On a future occasion we hope to notice the volume, very recently 
published, of ‘Sermons on New Testament Subjects.’ 


James Fraser, Second Bishop of Manchester: a Memoir, 1818-1885. 
By THomas HucGuHes, Q.C. (London: Macmillan and Co, 
1887.) 

A MEMOIR of Bishop Fraser by the author of Zom Brown's School- 

days naturally excites high expectations, which are not disappointed 

in this very interesting volume. Not that Mr. Hughes’s point of 
view is exactly that which we should select as most suitable for the 
portrait of a Church dignitary. Yet we may say at once that his 
work is done with a skilful, graphic touch ; that the author rarely 
obtrudes himself, but allows Bishop Fraser ‘to paint his own pic- 
ture ;’ and that the handling of the literary artist is felt rather than 
displayed in the dexterity with which the principle xe guid nimis is 
observed, and which yet does not sacrifice perspicacity to concise- 
ness. In more clumsy hands the record of Bishop Fraser’s career 
would have been spread over at least two portly volumes ; yet enough 
of detail is supplied regarding both his inward gifts and perplexities 
and his outward circumstances from his childhood to his grave to set 
the man before us in clear outline and due proportion. On one 
episode of Bishop Fraser’s administration, to be referred to presently, 
we dissent most strongly from him, and we are unable to accept the 
vindication which Mr. Hughes offers for his conduct. As regards 
the rest of his life we think the author’s avowed partiality hardly 

exaggerates the charm of a character which cast its spell alike over a 

choice circle of private friends, over the city and the people of his 

diocese, and in no inconsiderable degree over the nation at large. 
James Fraser was blessed from childhood with a singularly attrac- 

tive nature. Bright, cheery, buoyant, his was one of those happy 

dispositions which find duty a delight and its service perfect freedom. 

We should like to know the secret (if there were any such) of the 

early training which gave him so complete a mastery over tastes 

whose indulgence would have been injurious. Fond of society, of 

horses, of dress, he denied himself every luxury until his election to a 

fellowship supplied him with an income which was uniformly ex- 

pended with judicious economy and almost lavish generosity. A 

brilliant career at Oxford as Ireland scholar, first-class in honours 

and Fellow of Oriel, was followed by his acceptance of the small 
country living of Cholderton—the poorest in the gift of his college— 


‘a most unlikely place, one would say, for a young man in the prime of 
life, the foremost scholar of his year at Oxford, who for the last seven 
years had been enjoying all that was best in the intellectual and social 
life of that fascinating city, to select deliberately as his permanent home. 
No such thought crossed Fraser’s mind. His simple and healthy nature 
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could make itself not only contented, but happy, anywhere. In the first 
week of his settling-in he wrote, “I have a snug little place here, a nice 
parsonage-house, and I retain my fellowship. Altogether I congratulate 
myself on my luck.”’ (P. 53.) 

He was soon immersed in the interests of his new parish : planning 
a series of painted windows for the new church then in course of 
erection by his predecessor, Mr. Mozley ; proposing to build a new 
school, to improve the parsonage and its stabling ; arranging for the 
care of the sick poor. It would be hard to find a more beautiful 
picture of an earnest country parson. His standard of duty and of 
efficient material agency was a high one, but he compassed both— 
the former by unremitting personal labour, the latter by unstinted 
generosity from very limited means. If the parish occupied, as it 
ought, the first place in his thoughts, other and wider interests were 
not wanting. Bishop Hamilton made him successively his examining 
chaplain and Chancellor of Salisbury. In 1850 he was appointed 
assistant commissioner under the Newcastle Commission on Ele- 
mentary Education, and presented a Report which Mr. Hughes 
characterizes as ‘a superb, almost a unique, piece of work.’ After 
twelve years at Cholderton he removed to Upton, another Oriel 
living, gaining nothing, pecuniarily speaking, by the exchange. 
Upton was then worth about 450/. a year. It is eminently charac- 
teristic that the improvements made at Cholderton were repeated at 
Upton, and that he declined the offer of a canonry at Salisbury. 

We have no space to advert to the American visit nor to the 
Agricultural Commission, each of which enlarged the experience and 
widened the social acquaintance of the future bishop. Contact with 
many things and many minds opened new sources of interest, satis- 
faction, and information to him, and he was evidently destined and 
fitted for high preferment in the opinion of competent judges ; but to 
his own unaffected humility and freedom from ambition the thought 
presented no attractions. ‘I trouble myself with no dreams or antici- 
pations of the kind.’ So he wrote in June 1869. Six months later 
the see of Manchester was offered him by Mr. Gladstone. 

The correspondence which conveyed and followed the offer does 

honour equally to the Premier and Dr. Fraser. In what light the 
latter regarded the responsibility of a bishop’s office is admirably 
expressed in a letter asking Mr. Tooke for his counsel at so mo- 
mentous a crisis :— 
‘ Without any undue or affected depreciation of my own powers, I am 
profoundly sensible of my inadequacy to the work of a bishop at the pre- 
sent time. The perfect conception of a bishop is of one who can lead 
men, inspire and sustain work, repair breaches, reconcile differences, 
mitigate bitternesses, help men to the solution of problems that hold the 
reason and even the conscience sometimes in suspense. . . . At any rate, if 
you know any cause or just impediment—and you know me zudus et in cute 
—don’t let me take a step which must be irrevocable, and which may be 
full of the gravest consequences, not to myself merely, but to the Church 
of Christ—don’t let me take the step unwarned.’ (P. 170.) 


Sustained, or rather compelled, by the unanimous verdict of nine 
intimate friends, among them the Provost of Oriel, Dean Church, 
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and Canon Liddon, he advanced ‘from a post in the line where he 
was already victorious, for one where the smoke was thickest and the 
issue most doubtful, at the call of the great Captain.’ 

How he carried all Lancashire by storm and gained a hold upon 
the hearts of the workpeople which he never lost ; how heartily he 
threw himself into every social movement; with what unflinching 
courage he took up the unpopular side of any controversy ; with what 
unsparing plainness of speech he denounced specious and current 
vices, is abundantly illustrated in Mr. Hughes’s memoir. That his 
temper was latitudinarian, almost Laodicean, makes it only the more 
strange that he should have allowed himself to be entangled in a 
controversy which men of narrower temper were able to avoid, and 
which cast the one dark shadow over a brilliant episcopate. 

Into the details of the Miles Platting prosecution we cannot of 
course fully enter, but Mr. Hughes himself supplies ample evidence 
of the strange inconsistency (to use no stronger term) committed by 
Bishop Fraser in assenting to the prosecution of Mr. Green. In his 
Charge for 1876 the bishop said of the Public Worship Regulation 
Act that 
‘if it were vigorously interpreted or severely applied, a train would be 
laid to which any foolish or ill-disposed person might place a match ; and 
if an explosion occurred, it is difficult to say what mischief may not be 
done.’ 


Surely with such convictions it was the plain duty of the bishop to 
exercise the power committed to him by the Act, and to extinguish 
the match before the train was fired, so as to prevent the explosion. 
Altogether apart from the higher and deeper questions of Church 
polity involved, there were specia! circumstances in the Miles Platting 
case which might have been expected to command the bishop’s active 
sympathy and. support for Mr. Green. The parish was one of the 
poorest in the diocese ; the rector had proved himself a zealous, hard- 
working priest, and had gained the affectionate regard of his people ; ; 
the persecution was notoriously instigated by the Church Association ; 
there was no adequate evidence that Mr. Green’s parishioners were 
aggrieved, and it was (and is) notorious that the strict letter of the 
law was broken on all sides alike ; the bishop himself openly dis- 
regarded it. No wonder that old friends were wounded and that 
bitter words were spoken. Men who care for the Church felt deeply 
the scandal (and the peril of its recurrence is not over) that while 
criminous clerks often escape with a mere reprimand, a priest of 
irreproachable life and acknowledged zeal should be imprisoned on 
a point of ritual. 

We have been constrained to say so much upon this painful 
episode in a career that (humanly speaking) was hurrying to a prema- 
ture conclusion. We may not endorse to the full Mr. Bryce’s 
estimate that ‘no bishop in our time has been so popular or so use- 
ful as he,’ but, without discussing so invidious a comparison with 
other worthy rulers whom God has graciously bestowed upon His 
Church in recent days, we heartily adopt the same writer's assertion, 
that, like some of 
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‘the great bishops of early Christian centuries, he was the first citizen 
of his diocese, more influential than its political leaders or territorial 
magnates, because the active duties of his post gave occasion for the 
display in a large sphere of the civic virtues he possessed, inexhaustible 
public spirit, untirmg energy, perfect candour and honesty, quiet and 
generous sympathy with every form of goodness.’ (P. 362.) 


A Sketch of the Life and Episcopate of the Right Rev. Robert Bicker- 
steth, D.D., Bishop of Ripon, 1857- 1884. By his Son, Montacu 
CyRIL BICKERSTETH, M.A. ; with a Preface by his Cousin, 
Epwarp HENRY BICKERSTETH, D.D., Lord Bishop of Exeter. 
(London: Rivingtons, 1887.) 

It is not easy to conceive for what purpose this book was written, 
nor the class of mind which could derive, benefit from its perusal. 
And yet hardly any branch of literature is more interesting or 
instructive than well-written, high-class biography. The light and 
shade of human character, the struggle with and mastery over self, 
the inconsistencies which in actual life blend so naturally, the play of 
high resolve and effort, of alternate success and failure—all these, 
transfused, as we expect to find them in one who is a Christian prelate, 
by the fire of genuine godliness, afford a theme which admits of 
abundant variety of artistic treatment such as may easily command 
sympathy from and supply valuable help to those who are engaged 
on the side of the Church in its conflict with the world. For any 
light or leading of this kind the reader will turn to this sketch in 
vain. 

It may well be that a son’s biography of his father is almost fore- 
doomed to failure. The idol of the household is not necessarily the 
cynosure of the Church or of the world, and he is often viewed froma 
stand-point which precludes the possibility of suitable perspective. 
To the average reader the subject of this filial memoir is eminently 
uninteresting, we had almost said unreal. He is ‘ the faultless mon- 
ster whom the world ne’er saw.’ He never makes a mistake. With 
no pretension to scholarship, with no remarkable ability, with but 
scanty apparatus of theology, with but little (save a decided aptitude 
and promptitude in transacting business) beyond the furniture of the 
popular preacher—viz. a good voice, a handsome presence, a stock of 
well-worn commonplace phraseology, and that calm complacency 
which is the exclusive possession of men whose horizon does not 
extend beyond narrow party limits—Dr. Robert Bickersteth assuredly 
found the Evangelical solution of the problem how to make the best 
of both worlds. Curacies, lectureships, livings were showered un- 
solicited upon him. At twenty-nine he was presented to St. John’s, 
Clapham Rise ; at thirty-five, to the overwhelming charge of St. 
Giles’s, with an income of 1,400/. a year. The sudden reduction in 
its value, owing to the passing of the Extramural Burials Act, occa- 
sioned him some anxiety, but it was of short duration. A stranger 
offered a lucrative benefice in the country ; a bookseller entreated 
him to accept 300/. a year for five years certain as nominal editor of 
a biographical series; the governors of the Foundling Hospital 
pressed on him their afternoon lectureship ; and finally the Crown, 
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represented by both Chancellor and Premier, proffered a canonry at 
Salisbury. What can meaner men learn from so exceptional a career, 
save the obvious fitness of uniting a canonry at Salisbury with the 
oversight of a metropolitan cure of 40,000 souls? No hesitation 
could possibly be requisite when five years later the diocese of 
Ripon — exceeded by no other in the United Kingdom in combined 
area and population— was placed at his disposal. The announcement 
was the crowning audacity of the ‘Greekless’ appointments, but it 
awoke no suspicion of misgiving in the mind of the nominee. ‘ My 
father called on Lord Palmerston she following morning and accepted 
the offer’ (p. 85). 

Mr. Bickersteth quotes.Professor Drummond’s remark, that it is 
of the essence of a good biography to point out the influence on 
future character of early environment, but he has apparently been 
misled by his own theory of the ecclesiastical preferment of the fittest 
to an entire disregard of all sense of proportion. He takes every 
passing compliment to his father quite seriously aw pred de la lettre. 
When Bishop Bickersteth went to Ripon, Dr. Hook was vicar of 
Leeds and Dr. Barry, now Bishop of Sydney, was Master of Leeds 
Grammar School ; to compare such men with their new overseer for 
weight of brain, mass of learning, or force of character, would be too 
absurd, yet Mr. Bickersteth calmly quotes as literally exact a kindly 
remark of the great Vicar that Bishop Bickersteth had spoken better 
than he could himself have done, and at least leaves the reader to 
infer that his father was a better man than either of them for his 
arduous office. After this our readers will perhaps agree with us 
that it was in the exercise of a wise discretion that the names of 
Bishop Atlay of Hereford, and Archdeacon Musgrave, Vicars of 
Leeds and Halifax during Dr. Bickersteth’s episcopate—do not once 
occur in this volume. But family blindness attains its full propor- 
tions only in the preface, penned, not by the son, but by the cousin, 
Bishop Bickersteth of Exeter, in which we are gravely assured that 
‘the clear incisive sentences of my lord of Ripon in the united 
meetings of Bishops at Lambeth were looked for with an interest 
and listened to with a respect not inferior to that accorded to the 
eloquent words of the late Bishop Wilberforce of Winchester.’ 

It is an ungrateful task thus to criticize the lavish encomiums of 
personal friendship, but it is high time in the interest of truth and 
of the Church that such absurd pretensions were put down. Let 
all due weight be given to the testimony quoted in this volume so 
indiscriminately as to suggest some misgiving on the part of its 
author, as well as to the kindly estimate of those who formed the 
bishop's immediate entourage. Broadly judged, Dr. Bickersteth was 
simply a hard-working, fairly conscientious man, who filled his office 
better than might have been expected, and did his duty in large 
measure according to his lights. These did not prevent his passing 
over all his own hard-worked clergy to promote his own brother-in- 
law—a man entirely undistinguished, and summoned for this purpose 
from a distant diocese—to a valuable living assigned to his patronage 
for a very different purpose ; nor his holding on to the emoluments 
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of his see long after he was able to fulfil its duties. That he was not 
given to hospitality, and was unhappy enough in manner to be widely 
known as the ‘bleak bishop,’ may have been but slight infirmities. We 
would gladly have forgotten his failings and remembered his virtues 
only, but for this injudicious attempt to arrogate for him a position 
which he could in no degree fairly claim. 


The Historic Character of Christ a Sufficient Proof of His Divine 
Mission. A Sermon preached before the University of Oxford 
by CHARLES P. REICHEL, D.D., Bishop of Meath. (Oxford 
and London: Parker and Co., 1887.) 


WE should expect to differ from the ‘ Premier Bishop of Ireland’ on 
some ecclesiastical questions ; and we are all the more desirous to 
recommend to our readers asermon in which clergymen who have to 
help young men through speculative difficulties will find a valuable 
contribution to popular ‘Apologetic.’ It is full of posnts, tersely and 
vigorously stated, and touching on a still wider range of questions 
than its actual title-page would suggest. We can only mention one, 
the last in regard to the Institution of Holy Communion : How 
could ‘one who believed himself to be merely a teacher, however 
wise and good,’ tell ‘his disciples to eat his flesh and drink his 
blood,’ in order to life eternal? ‘Who would have ever dreamed of 
establishing such a rite, except one who felt that . . . . not in His 
teaching .. . . but in Himself, in His own Person, resided that life 
which He promised to all His followers?’ And if this were ot 
the truth, ‘Christ, as exhibited in the institution of the Eucharist, 
would be ‘a wild and presumptuous fanatic. . . . We cannot escape 
from this alternative by shutting our eyes to it, by petty generalities 
and fine stock phrases,’ &c. It will be seen that the argument 
involves a close relation between the words of Institution and St. 
John vi. 53 ff. 


Epochs of Church History. Edited by the Rev. MANDELL 
; CREIGHTON, M.A. 

(1) Zhe Church of the Early Fathers: External History. By 
ALFRED PLUMMER, M.A., D.D., Master of University College, 
Durham ; formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Oxford. (London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1887.) 

(2) Zhe Evangelical Revival in the Eighteenth Century. By 
JoHN Henry Overton, Canon of Lincoln and Rector of 
Epworth. (London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1886.) 


WE have long been convinced that to write a good historical manual 
is one of the most difficult of literary tasks ; to write a good history 
of the Early Church would be another: to combine the two, and 
write a good manual of the ‘ Church of the Early Fathers,’ is almost 
impossible. 

As we do not consider that Dr. Plummer has succeeded in 
achieving the impossible, and as we shall feel obliged to criticize his 
book in various ways, we must state at once that it has very con- 
siderable merits. Dr. Plummer shows a minute and thorough know- 
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ledge of the original authorities ; his style, though somewhat deficient 
in easy flow and liveliness, is clear and correct, and sometimes almost 
epigrammatic. He is singularly painstaking and accurate. We have, 
in fact, noticed only one serious mistake in the book, in a statement 
about Novatus. He describes him (p. 102) as a ‘schismatic of 
similar name and similar views’ to Novatian. This is certainly mis- 
leading, if not absolutely incorrect. Novatus and Novatian were 
similar in the fact that both resisted the constituted authorities, and 
on this basis they managed to combine; but they were completely 
opposed in their views, for Novatus was, in opposition to Cyprian, a 
champion of laxity, while Novatian, the opponent of Cornelius, was 
a rigid and austere Puritan. An acquaintance with Mommsen’s new 
volumes also would have led him to modify his statement that ‘there 
were neither Jews nor Greeks in Upper Egypt’ (p. 87). 

But the difficulty of a book of this kind lies in the arrangement 
and grouping of the narrative, still more perhaps in the selection of 
events to be narrated, and in neither of these directions do we con- 
sider Dr. Plummer quite successful ; in both cases owing to the diffi- 
culty of the period. He has confined himself to the external history 
of the Church, @e. the propagation of Christianity, the list of bishops 
and principal events in each see, and the persecutions. Moreover 
he treats each of these subjects separately. The result is, we never 
get any general grasp of the history of the Church as awhole. Take, 
for instance, the eventful ten years which make up the episcopacy of 
Cyprian. ‘This is treated by Dr. Plummer in at least three sepa- 
rate places—under the history of the Church of Rome, under the 
history of the Church of Africa, and under the history of persecu- 
tions—while of the importance of the epoch in the history of Church 
organization and discipline nothing is said. That is kept for another 
volume. We thus fail to realize how all these are but different aspects 
of one series of events ; we have no connected narrative, and we fail 
to notice how they all group round the striking figure of the ‘ Pope’ 
Cyprian, the Innocent III. of the Early Church. Similarly we have 
constant references to Gnosticism and Montanism, without ever 
being told what they are ; constant reference is made to the Easter 
controversy, but that most intricate of all controversies is never 
made clear. 

Another fault—-though on this point perhaps some may differ from 
us—is the constant discussion of doubtful points. Here again the 
difficulty arises from the chatacter of the period ; where so much is 
uncertain it is difficult to be dogmatic. But dogmatism in a manual 
is necessary. It isan excellent rule of the series that forbids foot notes, 
but that does not mean that what in other books appears in foot notes 
should here be inserted in the text. The result of this is to exaggerate 
the importance of points because they are doubtful. In the account 
of the Roman Church there is a discussion as to the question of 
monarchical episcopacy in Rome, a question which, if Dr. Plummer 
had adopted an arrangement which could be consistently carried out, 
ought to have been left for another volume ; and the discussion is of 
little value because only some of the evidence can be mentioned. 
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We have said enough to show that we recognize the merits of this 
manual. To be used side by side with a course of lectures on the 
study of Eusebius we can thoroughly recommend it. We cannot re- 
commend it to anyone who wishes to know what the Church of the 
Early Fathers was really like. 


Canon Overton’s excellent work is another addition to Professor 
Creighton’s series, and is in many ways one of the best. It exactly 
illustrates what a manual ought to be. Like all the writers in this 
series, Canon Overton has a thorough knowledge of his subject. He 
has been familiar with it for a considerable time, and this gives him 
a command over his materials which we feel at once in the ease with 
which he writes. We have seldom read a manual with such pleasure 
as this. Canon Overton’s style is occasionally inclined to be collo- 
quial, is a little diffuse, and perhaps rather deficient in vigour ; but 
it is thoroughly pleasant to read, it is enlivened by quotations from 
original authorities, and flows along smoothly and evenly. 

In reviewing Dr. Plummer’s book we had to point out the diffi- 
culties he had to contend against. In Canon Overton’s case we 
feel that one of the reasons why he has succeeded so well is that his 
subject exactly admits of being treated in a small compass, and can 
be isolated from the surrounding Church history. We have one 
clearly defined movement, which groups itself round a small band of 
teachers—men of striking personality, who stand out in marked con- 
trast to the background of the ordinary life of the period. We have 
one movement—not many—and one conspicuous figure-head. So 
it is easy for the writer to make his book full of personal interest, 
and he can give a clear general idea because he is not tempted into 
too great minuteness of detail. 

In his treatment of the main characters Canon Overton is on the 
whole successful, if a little inclined to be weakly charitable. He is 
rather too fond of the epithet ‘good,’ an epithet which suggests 
indolence in the writer, and want of strength in the character. In 
treating Wesley he brings out very well the two sides of his cha- 
racter, humility and self-submission combined with a constant 
tendency to self-assertion in action : theoretically, a deep devotion 
to the Church to which he belonged ; practically, a constant tendency 
to ignore or override her ordinances, which has turned a movement 
within the Church into a sect without it. Whitfield he perhaps under- 
rates. Certainly we miss those striking pictures of the effects of his 
preaching which we read, for example, in Mr. Lecky’s History. 

The two main defects in the book are a want of exactness, and a 
not very adequate treatment of doctrinal questions. We should have 
liked a rather more exact account of the different parties in the 
Church when the movement began, and also of the precise relation 
of the Evangelical movement to the preaching of Wesley. Anyone 
ignorant of the subject would have some difficulty in discover- 
ing how far it had an original starting-point, and how far it was a 
mere offshoot. The chapter on doctrine is not by any means desti- 
tute of merits, but it is just here that we miss the precise, terse 
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language with which Mark Pattison, for example, would have written 
it. 

One more point in conclusion. We must particularly commend 
Canon Overton for recognizing and bringing out so well the merits 
of the typical eighteenth- -century theology. Writers of the present 
day are very prone to recognize the merits of nothing but enthusiasm 
and zeal. Sometimes, when we have heard a noisy ‘ Church army’ go 
by, or listened to a sentimental and emotional mission sermon, we 
have longed for the rational, calm, dignified moralists of the eighteenth 
century, who recognized the dignity of human reason, and the value 
of a well-ordered, sober life. 


Li Sermon Saint Bernart, dalteste franzdsische Uebersetzung der 
lateinischen Predigten Bernharas von Clairvaux. Herausgegeben 
von WENDELIN FOrSTER. (Erlangen, 1886.) 


Two facts of literary importance are connected with the French 
translation of St. Bernard’s sermons. But let us notice, in the 
first place, that these sermons had long ago attracted the curiosity 
of antiquarians and Biblical scholars : Mabillon and Montfaucon pub- 
lished some of them ; Leroux de Lincy reprinted a few more in the 
volume which contains the medieval version of the Book of Kings, 
and which was issued by the government of Louis Philippe in 1842. 
Now we have at last a compiete and carefully edited collection of 
the whole series—thanks to Professor Wendelin Forster, one of the 
most accomplished linguists whom Germany can boast of, and that 
volume will enable us to place beyond the reach of controversy the 
two facts we alluded to just now. 

1. Were St. Bernard’s homilies originally written in French or 
in Latin? Dom Rivet, Roquefort, and the late M. Gustave Fallot 
maintain the former hypothesis, and give in favour of their view 
arguments which to a casual observer seem plausible enough. How- 
ever, it is now tolerably certain that as far as the majority of the 
sermons preached by the Abbot of Clairvaux are concerned they were 
delivered in the first instance to the clergy in Latin, and afterwards 
translated into the vernacular tongue ad usum laicorum. The popular 
addresses or appeais made on behalf of the Crusade would, of course, 
be exceptional. 

2. In what dialect are these /vench sermons written? Till quite 
recently the opinion has generally been in favour of the dialect of 
Burgundy, but the majority. of medieval scholars are now inclined 
to give the preference to the idiom spoken in the city and diocese of 
Metz. Most of our readers are aware that towards the end of the 
twelfth century there existed in Lorraine a kind of society or congre- 
gation of pious laymen and women bound together by the same 
religious views, studying assiduously the Holy Scriptures in common, 
devoting their time to good works, and forsaking the ways of 
the world. Pope Innocent III. denounced them in a letter as 
impelled by ‘an immoderate desire of acquiring a knowledge of the 
Bible,’ and as unlawfully procuring translations to be made of the 
Gospels, St. Paul’s Epistles, the Book of Job, the Psalms, e¢ plures 
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alios libros. This society rendered excellent service equally to the 
cause of religion and to that of literature, and from its midst came 
forth a series of works which occupy a special and distinct place in 
the annals of medieval lore. We may name, for instance, the trans- 
lation of St. Gregory’s Dialogues, published ten years ago by the 
editor of the work we are now noticing, and that of Isidorus 
Hispalensis, Déalogus Anime conquerentis et Rationis consolantis, 
given about the same time (1876) by M. F. Bonnardot. The most 
important item, however, in the whole series is the ‘ Metz Psalter’ 
(Psautier de Metz), as it is called, which is now accessible to scholars 
in two editions given respectively by Messrs. Apfelstedt in Germany 
and Bonnardot in France. If we compare the French sermons of St. 
Bernard with the Psalter we see at once that the language is the 
same, and we are led to the conclusion that they belonged to that 
collection of translated works denounced by Innocent III. as 
showing on the part of the laity an unlawful desire to appear more 
learned than their spiritual guides. Let us hope that fresh investi- 
gations will bring to light more French versions of the Latin homilies 
which constitute so great a part of the Abbé Migne’s Catholic 
Cyclopedia. 


L’ Arménie Chritienne et sa Littérature. Par FELIx Nkve. (Louvain: 
Charles Peeters, 1886.) 


M. Fé.1x Néve, professor at the University of Louvain, is one of 
the best Oriental scholars of the day. Some of his numerous publi- 
cations bear upon Sanscrit literature, but he has devoted most of his 
time to the study of Armenian history, and he has done much to 
elucidate the religious history of a country which is not yet as well 
known as it ought to be. 

The introduction to the volume we are now noticing is taken up 
by general remarks on Armenian literature; the language, the 
grammar, the various productions of poets and prose writers, the 
intellectual history of the country, the merits of the chief scholars 
who in Europe have contributed to the knowledge of Armenian 
lore and Church history are successively examined, and we are thus 
prepared to study profitably the extracts which form the body of the 
work. 

From the title, which we have transcribed at the beginning of this 
notice, we see that M. Néve places himself at the Christian stand- 
point—we might say more correctly, at the Roman Catholic one. 
Let us acknowledge at the same time that he never writes as a con- 
troversialist ; he gives his specimens, he elucidates them with short 
notes and commentaries, and leaves the reader to draw his own 
conclusions as to points of doctrine. 

Amongst the hymns selected by our author for publication we may 
mention the one intended for Whitsuntide, and which commemo- 
rates the Procession of the Holy Spirit ; it is essentially a theological 
poem, and in many respects extremely curious. The hymns on St. 
Peter and St. Paul and those on the dead have been chosen to illus- 
trate the Armenian views on the primacy of the former Apostle, and 
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the sntienien of the alien of both with that of Roman Catholics 
on the Day of Judgment, death, purgatory, &c. 

It is well known that Armenian literature was formerly very rich 
in historical productions. During the period comprised between the 
fourth and the fifteenth centuries annalists and chroniclers abound of 
more or less merit, but all possessing considerable value. M. Néve 
has borrowed from them several characteristic extracts. 

Nor must we omit to notice the appendix on Syriac studies, which 
are closely connected with the main subject of the work ; for it will 
be remembered that Abul-Faradj (Adudfarajius), known also by the 
name of Bar-Acbreus, although a Syrian by his family and his 
religion (he was a Jacobite Christian), belonged to the town of 
Melitia, in Armenia. 


Registres @ Honorius IV: Recueil des Bulles de ce Pape publiées ou 
analysées @apres le MS. original des Archives du Vatican. Par 
Maurice Prov. Fascic. I. II. (Paris: Thorin, 1886.) 

Tue French schools established at Rome and at Athens are inde- 
fatigable in the production of works designed to illustrate ancient 
and medieval history, art and literature. ‘The scope of our review 
does not include many of those publications, but we can at any rate 
mention the registers of collections of documents which refer to 
the history of the Papacy. Those of Innocent IV., Benedict XI., 
Boniface VIII., Nicolas 1V., and Gregory IX. are already partly 
printed, and now we have to announce the two first fascicul? of the 
Bulls of Honorius IV., edited by M. Maurice Prou and published 
by the care of M. Thorin, of Paris. This Pope (Jacopo Savelli) 
occupied for the space of only two years the pontifical chair 
(1285-1287), nor are his acts of great historical importance ; still it 
was right that they should be either analysed or printed én extenso, 
so as to render the whole Bullarium as complete as possible. The 
two parts before us contain pieces 1-671 ; amongst them we have 
noticed a curious and important document relative to the Monastery 
of St. Victor, in Paris (No. 202), another on a quarrel which had 
arisen between the University of Paris and the chancellor of the 
diocese (No. 267), and several on the state of the Kingdom of Sicily 
where Pope Honorius defended the claims of Charles d’Anjou, brother 
of St. Louis. 


W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., LL D.: his Lifeand Work, with Illus- 
trations of his Teaching. By James Ross. With Portrait. 
(London: Nisbet, 1887. ) 

THE subject of this memoir is probably best known to English Church- 

men as an active working member of the company of revisers for the 

Authorized Version of the Old Testament, and as the laborious editor 

of Kitto’s Cydopedia of Biblical Literature in three volumes. Indeed, 

he contributed and rewrote so much of that work that it might and 
almost ought to have been called by hisname. He was the minister 
of an Independent congregation (strangely named the ‘ Augustine’ 

Church) in Edinburgh, and resisted strong and repeated attempts to 

induce him to come southward. His life as exhibited in the ‘ Memoirs’ 
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before us was quiet, uneventful, and emphatically industrious, its 
chief interests being those connected in some way or other with 
his literary and theological labours. More than one of his friends 
testify in these pages that ‘the whole bent of his inclination was 
towards a scholar’s life.’ There was something, too, of the eccen- 
tricity of the lifelong student in his character and habits, as it would 
appear from the following excerpt :— 


‘In the arrangement and expression of his thoughts, either in speech 
or writing, Dr. Alexander was a master of method, but he was by no 
means methodical in dealing with things he had to handle, such as his 
books, papers, &c., which often got into such a state of confusion that he 
required the aid of others to bring them into something like order. His 
handwriting was characteristic, indicating in the finished style of com- 
position and the careful punctuation of sentences his mental exactness, 
and in the somewhat loose and careless penmanship his disregard of 
mechanical nicety. His manuscripts also afford proof of his habits in the 
latter respect. Very few of his sermons were dated; the paper on which 
they were written was never stitched together, was of all sizes from a 
broad quarto page to one not larger than an ordinary envelope, and of all 
kinds—the back of a circular or blank page of a letter, or any scrap of 
paper that came readily to hand. Sometimes this loose condition of his 
papers led to awkward results. On one occasion he had to preach a 
special sermon, and when looking over his manuscript before entering 
the pulpit he found that instead of the manuscript of one discourse he 
had taken with him the separate halves of two. He was able, however, 
so deftly to put these together in preaching that no one knew that any 
mishap had occurred. His unmethodical habits sometimes led him into 
more serious scrapes. Once, when on his way to preach a special sermon 
in Glasgow, just as the train was starting he saw a porter wheeling away 
his portmanteau, which contained his ‘ Sunday clothes’ (he was travelling 
in holiday garb) and his sermons! He had just time to hail the porter 
and demand his bag, which was thrown in beside him. His lack of 
punctuality was also characteristic, though in this respect he improved 
greatly in his later years. His students often had occasion to note the 
difference in this respect between him and his colleague, Dr. Gowan, who 
might be depended on appearing in the class room almost as the clock 
struck the hour, while Dr. Alexander would often come into the class 
room ten or fifteen minutes late, and with a half-ashamed, half-apologetic 
air walk hurriedly to his desk. Sometimes, too, his manuscript was ille- 
gible even to himself; and on one such occasion, after vain attempts to 
proceed, he threw back his head and smiled, as if half enjoying the 
amusement of his students at his difficulty, and said, ‘ The fact is, gentle- 
men, I was writing this lecture when the class-hour arrived, and the ink 
is scarcely dry.’ (P. 290.) 


In private intercourse with the students under him, as with friends, 
he was good-nature and indulgence itself, and the certificates it was 
his duty to give to them (he was principal of the Theological Hall 
of his denomination at Glasgow) were ‘so partial and eulogistic that 
they came to be heavily discounted by those who knew his weakness 
in that respect.’ As one of the really learned divines in the Independ- 
ent denomination, a number smaller probably in those days than in 
the present, he was greatly esteemed among his coreligionists ; an 
esteem which (though he was not a man of original or commanding 
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intellect, or apparently of unusual mental grasp) seems to us to have 
been well deserved. It appears to us that if he had had the happi- 
ness to be a member of any other religious body than precisely that 
one whose aim it is to disintegrate and belittle the idea of the great 
Catholic Church, by substituting for it a crowd of petty congrega- 
tions, he might have done more and better work. 

The specimens of his writings given us in this volume do not 
impress us, and we should hardly think they represent his best level 
of work. 

The following may amuse :— 


‘ Among the few statesmen who fully secured his political homage and 
confidence was Lord Palmerston, for whom he had a profound respect ;. 
and had a Liberal party of the type which that statesman represented 
continued to exist after Palmerston’s death, it is probable Dr. Alexander 
would have adhered to it. But with the Liberalism of recent times he 
had but little sympathy, and for many years before his death uniformly 
supported the Tory party at election times. Inthe contest between Lord 
Dalkeith and Mr. Gladstone for the representation of Mid-Lothian Dr. 
Alexander took such an interest that he made a special journey from 
London to record his vote in favour of the former, and the spectacle of 
Dr. Alexander passing into the polling-booth at Dalkeith to vote for the 
Tory candidate, while his colleague, Dr. Gowan, recorded his vote for 
the opposite party, caused a good deal of remark at the time.’ (P. 294.) 


Commentary on St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians. By ¥ 


GopeET, Doctor of Theology, Professor of the Faculty of the 
Independent Church of Neuchatel. Translated from the French. 
Vol. I. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1886.) 


THE volume before us contains only ch. i—x. of the Epistle, with an 
Introduction, and the appearance of the remainder is promised in the 
course of a few months. The Epistle, our readers will remember, is 
one of the four which are acknowledged by all critics, and, though 
its subject matter is in every way highly interesting, it does not in 
general touch upon matters about which there is more than aca- 
demical controversy. The Commentary therefore does not gather 
from polemics a factitious warmth of tone, and on the other hand it 
is somewhat overloaded with secondhand discussions on the views of 
previous commentators. These heaps of learned lumber tend con- 
stantly to increase the length and heaviness of commentaries, and it 
is a serious deduction from the practical usefulness of a commentary 
that the reader has first to go through a caéalogue raisonné of previous. 
writers with their respective opinions upon the particular point in 
hand before he can reach his author’s own view. <A worse case still 
is when that view is doled forth in fragments over the whole field of 
discussion, and nothing in the way of summing up is attempted at 
the close. We think that this accumulation of the results of old dis- 
cussions in the volume before us has not unfrequently affected the 
vigour and vivacity of grasp of a question, which have been such 
admirable characteristics of Dr. Godet’s former works. But the In- 
troduction is good and adequate, and gives a clear idea of the 
beautiful and wealthy, though dissolute and worldly, city on the 
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isthmus through which flowed so much of the tide of travel between 
East and West in the year of grace 57, when the Apostle wrote the 
Epistle before us. The single point, however, in which Dr. Godet’s 
treatment presents any novelty is that he holds the interval between 
the writing of the First and Second Epistles to have been much 
more considerable and more full of incidents than is generally held. 
It is to be always borne in mind that the Corinthian converts had 
written to St. Paul, as the Apostle and founder of the Church among 
them, an Epistle containing a variety of questions on pressing diffi- 
culties, to which in our (First) Epistle we have St. Paul’s reply. Dr. 
Godet distinguishes ten subjects—one ecclesiastical, five moral, three 
liturgical, and one doctrinal—and he rightly contends that the Apostle 
has with considerable literary skill contrived, while replying to these, 
to compose what is in effect a systematic treatise. He says very 
happily— 

‘The question which arises is this : Will he confine himself to passing 
from the one to the other by way of juxtaposition, or will he find the 
means of binding them to one another by a logical or moral gradation, so 
as to leave an impression of order and unity on the mind of the reader? 
In other words, will the First Epistle to the Corinthians be a heap or a 
building? In this very letter St. Paul compares himself to an architect 
who has wisely laid the foundation of the Church. We shall immediately 
see that, whatever Renan may think, he has shown himself such also in 
the composition of the letter which he has addressed to it.’ (P. 27.) 


Mission Sermons and Orations delivered by Father Ignatius, O.S.B. 
(Rev. Foseph Leycester Lyne), Evangelist Monk of the Church of 
England, at Westminster Town Hall. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by J. V. SMEDLEY, M.A., Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. (London: W. Ridgway; Hamilton, Adams and Co., 
1886. ) 


‘Tuts volume contains eleven Mission Sermons, four ‘ Addresses to 
Christians,’ and five ‘ Orations’ delivered during the Missions con- 
ducted by Father Ignatius at Westminster in May and October, 1885, 
and May, 1886. ‘They are printed from a shorthand writer’s notes, 
the proofs having been revised by the preacher, and we presume 
they are a good deal compressed. 

The ‘ Orations’ are upon such subjects as the Validity of Anglican 
Orders, the Destruction of the English Monasteries, and the ‘ Appa- 
ritions at Llanthony.’ The chief characteristic of the other addresses 
is. an emphatic and repeated insistance on the doctrine of conversion. 
It is certainly well that we should be reminded of the importance of 
a personal surrender to Jesus Christ. Father Ignatius has, we fear, 
some ground for his complaint that this is too often ignored by 
preachers of the present day. ‘There is, as he says, a real danger in 
some cases lest a round of formal observances should be substituted 
for the religion of the heart. At the same time the doctrine of con- 
version should be kept in its right place, and not made the ground of 
a practical disparagement of other doctrines. We cannot discover in 
these addresses any recognition of the dvadoyia ris zicrews. The 
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burden of them all is an impassioned invitation to ‘come to Christ,” 


this being explained as the simple act of ‘trusting Him. . . taking 
Him at His word. . . accepting Him as the Father’s gift to the soul’ 
(p. 100). This sort of verbiage is a sorry substitute for dogmatic 
teaching. In this ‘coming,’ repentance is systematically ignored, or 
rather it is formally discarded (2g. on p. 79). The preacher treats 
it as unimportant whether a man is a Roman Catholic, or an Anglo- 
Catholic, or a Methodist, or a Plymouth Brother, so long as he 
‘comes to Christ.’ The Church is affirmed to be ‘a body made up 
of all those who have accepted Christ as God’s gift to them’ (p. 83). 
The only mention made of Baptism is to declare it by implication 
‘utterly useless’ (p. 47). Father Ignatius appears to hold strong 
views on the subject of Election, and the indefectibility of grace is 
not obscurely hinted at, though he expressly disclaims Calvin’s theory 
of election (Introd. p. xxxi.), and affirms the freedom of the will 
(pp. 76, 113). The preacher is, however, careful to repudiate theo- 
logy, in language which we do not stop to characterize. 

‘We have had,’ he says, ‘too much theology. There is no true theo- 

logical teacher but the Holy Ghost; and unless the Holy Spirit takes of 
the things of Jesus and shows them unto me, I cannot have peace. I 
know Bishop Butlers Analogy, and Bishop Pearson Ox the Creed, Dr. 
Harold Browne Ox the Thirty-nine Articles, and all the rigmarole of 
theological education, but this has nothing whatever to do with salvation.’ 
(Pp. 194, 195.) 
It seems, we may add, that the Blessed Sacrament is reserved at 
Llanthony Abbey ; and this and the special devotion of the monks 
to the Blessed Virgin are asserted to have been rewarded by certain 
visions and consequent miracles. 

But in spite of maimed and distorted doctrine, irregular practices, 
and strange beliefs, it cannot be doubted that Father Ignatius has 
the love of Christ in his heart, and that he has special gifts as a 
mission preacher. He is a fine orator, he is passionately in earnest, 
he has the faculty of attracting the attention and moving the feelings 
of those whom he addresses, and he has an eager faith in the autho- 
rity and vital efficacy of the message which he feels himself called to 
deliver. It is, we believe, some five and twenty years since ‘ Father 
Ignatius’ first professed himself a monk. He has persevered through 
evil report and good report, chiefly the former. The Bishops have 
ignored or repudiated him. He is still only in Deacon’s orders. 
Yet he has not formally left.the Church of England—though he has 
drifted far indeed from her teaching—nor abandoned his difficult 
and anomalous position. Such a man must have something in him. 
And, reflecting on his career, we are reminded of the famous passage 
in Macaulay’s essay on Von Ranke’s History of the Popes, in which 
he remarks that the Church of Rome is the only Church which has 
ever understood how to deal with enthusiasts. We can hardly doubt 
that if Father Ignatius had been a Romanist, means would have been 
found of utilizing his unquestionable powers for the furtherance of the 
Church’s work, and at the same time of controlling his eccentricities, 
As the matter stands, the Church of England cannot be said to have 
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eneonettily oie him or effectively used him. Probably it is too 
late now to do either. 


The Island Missionary of the Bahamas. Practical Addresses and Notes, 


intended chiefly for Ordinands. By Epwarp, Bishop of Nassau. 
(London: Masters, 1887.) 


Tuis little manual shows, in the first place, how well Bishop Churton 
has used the comparatively short time which has elapsed since he 
entered on the administration of his West Indian diocese. He has 
made himself thoroughly familiar with its conditions of life and work, 
and a series of vivid touches helps the home reader to understand 
a good deal about them. We are enabled to realize some of the 
difficulties caused by a tropical climate, and far extending ‘ sea-board’ 
parishes, with chapels and out-stations ; we see the ‘ plain and small 
presbytery,’ and ‘ near it one or two bushes of the ever-flow ering ole- 
ander, an orange tree, a clump of cocoanut palms ;’ we can imagine 
the ‘lonely lives’ of isolated missionaries ; we hear of disputes about 
landmarks, or bargainings about ‘a boat’s load of pineapples ;’ or we 
follow the ‘missionary as he ‘calls from farm to farm,’ meeting fishers 
about to embark, or greeting them on their return; above all, we 
learn much as to the relations between the white and the coloured 
races, and, while warnings are given against the benevolent impatience 
which would attempt to hurry on the process of equalization, there is 
a not less explicit admonition to ‘go to work with the coloured men 
in a friendly and straightforward way,’ and not to fall ‘into the great, 
inexcusable, and well-nigh irreparable mistake of despising them’ 
(p. 80). But while the Bishop thus proves himself master of his own 
situation, he compresses into a small compass a remarkable abun- 
dance of healthful and practical counsel applicable to all ordinands, 
whether in the Bahamas or in England. To read onlya few pages is 
to find oneself in the hands of a true teacher, who never stoups to 
what is vapid or commonplace, and in whom insight, sympathy, and 
humour are combined with a full and exact theology, and a governed 
enthusiasm for spiritual and pastoral work. ‘Trite sayings, instinct 
with good sense, take hold of mind and memory. ‘You need not be 
hard because you are plain and outspoken.’ ‘Even in the margin of 
the tropics, we must do our best to improve ourselves. Forbear to 
pounce upon an inquirer before the time.’ ‘ Distrust greatly the con- 
troversial proselyte.’ ‘Try to be a man of yourtime. For yourself, 
walk thankfully in the old paths. . . yet appreciate what is good in 
the new lights that are breaking in upon so many of your contem- 
poraries.’ ‘There are two things which can hardly be forgiven in a 
visiting priest—partiality and fickleness.’ ‘ Don’t open your heart to 
everybody.’ ‘It is quite a mistake to suppose that, because you are 
tied to homeliness, you are therefore dispensed from being accurate,’ 
This last sentence (p. 23) forms part of a context in which the Bishop 
insists on the value of ‘distinctions’ and ‘ classifications,’ theological 
and moral, but reminds his young clerics that they had better ‘keep 
the hard words to themselves ;’ that (as he says elsewhere, p. 42) 
‘ these time-immemorial groupings and classifications are for the sake 
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of clearness and method in their own minds, not so much for their 
hearers. . . Let not the dry bones of the system’ (in moral teaching) 
‘be too apparent.’ This is admirably illustrated in reference to such 
subjects as the nature of repentance and of grace, or ‘the chief heads 
of prayer,’ or the relation of the theological virtues to ‘the fruits of 
the Spirit,’ or of the ministerial to the collective priesthood, or the 
Eucharistic sacrifice, or preparation for the Holy Communion. ‘ Pru- 
dence’ and ‘common sense’ are enforced as necessities for a clergy- 
man ; it is matter of regret that ‘ priests will follow the worst advice, 
encourage gossip, run blindly into debt,’ forget that ‘ suspicious eyes’ 
scrutinize their movements, live as if method and punctuality were 
matters too secular for their attention. ‘The whole section on 
‘caution, tact, and discernment,’ is worthy of careful study. The 
Bishop speaks as a decided High Churchman, assumes Catholic 
principles, and makes free use of Catholic terminology ; but never, 
we think, has that standpoint been more conspicuously associated 
with large-hearted equitableness towards those who take a different 
view. Of Methodist or Baptist ministers he says : 

‘Treat them with respect. . . nor can I hesitate to advise that in your 
prayers you should ask a blessing on their heads. . . In praying for a 
Dissenting minister, we must ever cherish the hope that he himself may 
one day receive the grace of Holy Orders. . . Perhaps at this moment he 
is Our superior in spiritual gifts: let us pray that he may become our 
equal in that wherein alone he is our inferior, &c. + (P. 89.) ‘ Persons of 
Baptist antecedents have been taught, and rightly, to consider immersion 
the most proper way.’ (P. 98.) 

Of ‘ Revivalist’ preachers Bishop Churton says, ‘ Let us not blame 
them too hastily ; conversion is the one good news that they have 
grasped.’ With reference to the objection from the external insigni- 
ficance of sacramental media, he suggests that the reply might be— 

‘Were there not some long ago who asked, “ Is not this the carpenter’s 
son?” and is not commonness perhaps the very thing to expect in an 
ordinance appointed by One who made Himself so common for our 
sakes?. . . 1 do not mean that arguments of this kind wlll suffice alone. 
The one sufficient answer is, Christ so willed it; it was ordained by 
Christ Himself, &c. 


A civil marriage is frankly acknow'edged to be perfectly valid in 
a moral and religious, as well as in a legal, sense. ‘We state our 
conviction that God considers the solemn consent of the two in the 
presence of witnesses, with or without prayer, as constituting a bond 
of union between them ;’ while at the same time ‘the Church’s bless- 
ing,’ as conveying grace to keep the vow, ‘ is greatly to be desired.’ 

We could quote other passages in which the essential spirituality 
of sacramentalism is so indicated as to commend itself to souls ani- 
mated bya loyal devotion to our Lord as a living Head and personal 
Saviour; or in which the young missionary is exhorted to keep his 
soul habitually in conscious communion with God, to offer up his 
visiting ‘solemnly to God before engaging in it,’ and generally to 
realize his interest in the intercession of Christ, and in the grace 
which is sufficient for the weakness of His ministers. Repeatedly, 
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too, will the Bishop’s readers profit by his experience (very simply and 
quietly indicated) of the involutions of human character, its incon- 
sistencies, self-excusings, and self-deceits. We could wish that the 
book might be read by all English candidates for ordination. When 
a new edition is called for, which ought soon to be the case, perhaps 
the Bishop will reconsider his extremely severe estimate of the fer- 
sonal character of Arius (p. 91). 


Some of the Rubricks of the Book of Common Prayer, regarded in the 
Light of Tradition. (London: Rivingtons, 1887.) 

WE should like to see this little booklet—which comes to us with 
episcopal authority, for the Preface is signed 4 W. G. T.—on the 
table or, better still, in the hands, of every incumbent, and above all 
of every young curate, throughout the kingdom. The wish is not to 
be taxed with the proverbial ‘vanity,’ for it only costs a shilling. 
With the opening words of the preface we cordially agree: ‘It is 
much to be desired that churchmen’—the bishop need not have 
hesitated to say what he doubtless meant, clergymen—‘ were far 
better acquainted than they often are, not merely with the history of 
their own Prayer-Book, but also with its actual contents.’ 

To this imperfect acquaintance, we suppose, is due that multi- 
formity of uses which so distresses the much-enduring layman. You 
can go into no two churches in London, now-a-days, with any sort 
of confidence that the service, though taken from the same Book of 
Common Prayer, will be ‘done’ in the same way ; especially as re- 
gards the office of Holy Communion. Nor is this all; there are 
some churches—we have one, especially, in view—which, varying as 
it does, in one or other particular, from Sunday to Sunday, appears 
to be going through a tentative course of ‘ fads,’ which leave on the 
mind of the congregation a feeling of irritation coupled with the 
‘conviction how presumptuous it would be to attempt to fathom the 
ignorance of some of the clergy on those matters of ritual with which, 
a priori, you would expect them to be most familiar. For such as 
these, the wise and sober words and suggestions of the right reverend 
author of this book would be most useful, if we could only hope they 
could penetrate that thickest of all coatings with which conceit covers 
over the mind of ignorant ritualistic curates. 


The Vocation of the Preacher. By E. Paxton Hoop. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1886.) 
A YEAR ago we called attention to Mr. Paxton Hood’s very interest- 
ing volume, Zhe Zhrone of Eloquence. It has been followed by 
another and we regret to say a posthumous publication now before 
us, entitled Zhe Vocation of the Preacher. Ina very touching preface 
this widow (as we gather) informs us that the author was taken away 
after he had completed about four-fifths of the volume. Mate- 
rials for the remaining fifth, however, were found in a condition 


available for publication. We have here a series of brilliant, racy 


chapters on Preaching and Preachers. The Preacher’s ‘ Vocation’ is 
defined to be ‘the Instinct for Souls,’ which forms the subject of the 
first two chapters. ‘ Protestantism in England,’ says Mr. Paxton 
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Hood, ‘has lost the art of converting souls’ (p. 61). He adds that 
it is in the Church of Rome, in the ‘Catholic Home Missions,’ that 
we must ‘look for illustrations of the instinct for souls.’ The remain- 
ing chapters conduct us as it were through a gallery of portraits of 
famous preachers who in Paxton Hood’s judgment have shown some 
sense of their true vocation. Faber and Newman are handled with a 
breadth of feeling and of sympathy which may surprise those who do 
not know what a liberal and large-hearted man was Mr. Paxton 
Hood. The book teems with shrewd observations on the art of 
‘putting things’ from the pulpit, and might be read with advantage 
by every clergyman. 
The Preacher's Index ; or, an Arrangement of References to Texts, 
Sermons, and Subjects for Sermons for the Christian Year. By 
F. A. G. Eicupaum, M.A., Warden of the Clergy House of Rest, 
West Malvern. Vol. I. (London: Church Extension Associa- 
tion, 1887.) 
Tuis little volume will be a very useful help to the younger clergy in 
writing or compiling their sermons. It not only suggests suitable 
texts for the various Sundays and Festivals in the Christian Year, 
but also refers to specific sermons which have been preached on 
those texts. There is also an index of particular subjects which puts 
the preacher on the track of appropriate texts. It is an unpretend- 
ing little volume, and we hope that Mr. Eichbaum may be encouraged 
to continue his labours. 


The English Historical Review. Edited by the Rev. MANDELL 
CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. No. 6. (London : Longmans, 1887.) 
Tuts scholarly and well-edited Review has in the present number 
attracted unusual attention from the circumstance that it contains an 
article by Mr. Gladstone on ‘The History of 1852-60 and Greville’s 
Latest Journals.’ Wedoubt the wisdom of admitting a discussion of 
almost contemporary politics into a Review which devotes itself to the 
dispassionate elucidation of more remote periods of history. The 
Greville Memoirs seem to be somewhat out of harmony with ‘ Visi- 
gothic Spain,’ ‘ The Confiscation for Heresy in the Middle Ages,’ 
and ‘ Turenne,’ which form the subjects of three articles which pre- 
cede Mr Gladstone’s, from the pens of Mr. T. Hodgkin, Mr. Henry 
C. Lea, and Mr. W. O’Connor Morris respectively. Still less do they 
match with the learned discussion, by which they are immediately 
followed, on ‘ Ctesias and the Semiramis Legend,’ with which Mr. 
Robertson Smith heads the ‘Notes and Documents’ section of the 
Review. In the same section Mr. P. F. Willert' makes a short 
reply to Mr. Lilly’s article in the January number of the ¢storical 
Review. He holds out—shall we say the hope or the threat >—of a 
more detailed reply on a future occasion. Not the least valuable 
part of the number is the ‘List of Historical Books recently pub- 
lished,’ in all lands and languages, and the ‘Contents of Periodical 
Publications’ which bear upon history. They must involve very con- 
1 We regret that in our last Number, p. 252, we inadvertently sub- 
stituted for this gentleman’s name that of Mr. Symonds. 
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siderable labour, and they seem to be extremely well done. We wish 
the Historical Review every success. 


The Classical Review. Vol. I. Nos. 2 to 7 (London: David 
Nutt, 1887.) 


TuHIs vigorous young plant throws out roots and shoots in every 
direction. Classical literature is indeed a wide field, but the able 
and numerous contributors leave no corner of it unvisited. The 
division into articles, reviews, short notices, and notes appears to be 
dropped after the third number. We have read with great pleasure 
the glowing encomiums by R. D. Archer Hind of the late Master of 
Trinity as a Platonic scholar. Only those who, like ourselves, have 
sat at Thompson’s feet in his lecture-room can appreciate how well 
they are deserved. We make the following extract from a paper by 
Mr. E. L. Hicks on ‘Some Political Terms employed in the New 
Testament’ (p. 43) :-— 

‘Concerning the all-important word éxxkAncia, I merely observe in 
passing that we must banish from our minds all remembrance of its 
etymology from éx-xadéoa: (however correct in itself), inasmuch as the 
éxxAnoia always and everywhere in Greece was the reverse of an exclusive 
assembly. Indeed, it was the most inclusive word in existence for a con- 
stitutional assembly, embracing all free citizens of full age, excluding 
only aliens, females, and a@rizo.. This is worth remembering in view of 
comments like that of St. Augustine (Jz Ep. Rom. Inch. Expos. t. iii. pt. ii. 
p- 925), ‘ Ecclesia ex vocatione appellata,’ a form of comment which I 
have met with occasionally in modern Calvinist manuals (comp. Pearson, 
On the Creed, art. ix. ch. i. § 3 #., where his good sense and good scholar- 
ship do not fail him). The Christian éx«Anoia, if it is to be true to the 
political origin of its name, must include all those who are enfranchised by 
Baptism, unless they be excommunicate.’ 


It seems to us to us that St. Augustine’s ‘comment,’ which we pre- 
sume Mr. Hicks met with in Pearson’s learned note, is made to bear a 
meaning which St. Augustine never intended. As to the ‘ modern 
Calvinist manuals,’ we never heard of their existence. 

Mr. Justice Denman’s version of PBlack-eyed Susan—the pedrdv- 
ovoos apévos—into Greek Iambics (p. 76) is a charming specimen ot 
the ripe scholarship of a guondam Fellow of Trinity. 


BriEF NOTES ON NEW Books, SERMONS, PAMPHLETs, &c. 

Sermons preached to Harrow Boys in the Years 1885 and 1886, 
by the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon (London : Rivingtons, 1887), isa volume 
which leaves on the mind the impression as we lay it down, ‘If we 
had a boy to send to school, we should send him to Harrow.’ There 
are no great flights of eloquence, no attempt at expounding dogmatic 
Theology, still iess have we met with any of those crude aspirations 
to which Mr. Welldon gave utterance at the meeting of the Church 
Defence Institution on Monday last, July 3 ; but on the other hand, 
they are intensely real, plain, and earnest. And these are qualities 
which influence boys for good. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have just published a very neat 
edition of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and the Ho/y War, edited, 
with introduction and notes, by the Rev. John Brown, of Bedford, 
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author of Zhe Life of Bunyan. ‘The text has been carefully collated, 
the notes are few and scholarly, the type and paper are excellent, and 
all this is to be had for the small sum of five shillings each volume, 

There are two ‘Jubilee books’ to which we may be allowed to 
call attention. One is a charmingly written Memoir of the Queen 
and of Her Reign, entitled, Zhe Victorian Half-Century, by Charlotte 
M. Yonge (London: Macmillan, 1886). It is written with great 
simplicity, and with all the more fascination, of style. But this is 
only what we should expect from a pen so accomplished as Miss 
Yonge’s. The other book is the Zéfe of Queen Victoria, copiously 
illustrated (London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge). 
It is more exclusively biographical, and is couched in a more popular 
style than Miss Yonge’s. Both books deserve, and we trust will 
have, a wide circulation. 

We are glad to note the appearance of a new monthly journal, 
Lphemerides Liturgice (Rome: Pietro Cristiano), which will be 
devoted to liturgical matters, mainly, we imagine, to a discussion of 
the rubrics of the Breviary and Missal of Pius V. Though the 
articles in the five numbers which have yet appeared strike us as 
being rather thin, yet so little attention is paid by ecclesiastics of all 
communions to ritual studies (even at Rome, as the pages of the 
LEphemerides confess) that it is an encouragement to find that a 
liturgical journal has been founded. Even if its range of view be at 
first somewhat narrow, yet later on it may be discovered that there is 
a field of liturgical knowledge beyond the decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, and a painstaking study of the modern 
Breviary and Missal may lead to an acquaintance with the pre- 
Tridentine books of Rome and of the Western dioceses in general. 
An Anglican society or journal with of course a broader basis than 
the Roman L£phemerides is a desideratum, though we fear that in 
England the number of really scientific ritualists would be found to 
be as small as in Rome. 

The Clergy and the Creeds, a sermon preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford on Trinity Sunday, 1887, by Charles Gore, M.A, 
Principal of the Pusey House (London: Rivingtons, 1887), is a 
manly defence of dogmatic teaching against such attacks as those by 
the author of the Kernel and the Husk, and by Canon Fremantle in 
the Fortnightly Review. An appendix to the sermon comes to close 
quarters with these writers, one of whom has been dealt with in full 
detail in the present number, and, we might add, with crushing effect. 

Those who are interested—and what Churchman is not interested? 
—in the progress of the Church in India will find useful a Déocesan 
Map of India and Ceylon (1885), drawn and compiled from the latest 
authorities by the Rev. Donal J. Mackey (London, Allen & Co., 
1885). The only fault to be found with it is its large scale and 
unwieldy proportions. But perhaps it is desired to bring home to 
our minds the enormous area of the existing dioceses, and the neces- 
sity for subdividing them. We should be sorry to have to find our 
way about Madras or Calcutta by the aid of the ridiculous little maps 
which serve no sort of purpose but to fill up otherwise empty spaces. 
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ART 


ma CRITICISM, recent, 437 


sgqg. ; changes in the last fifty 
years, 437 ; great increase in art 
books and art magazines, 438 ; 


Ruskin, Holman Hunt, Dante | 


Rossetti, zd. ; Lord Lindsay’s 


Sketches of Christian Art, 439; | 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 440; | 
‘Ivan Lermolieff’ (Sig. Giovanni | 


Morelli), 23. ; his ‘experimental 
method,’ 441; recent maltreat- 
ment of masterpieces of Italian 


art, 76.; Kugler’s Handbook of | 


Painting, 442; local character- 


istics of Italian schools of art, | 
443; Sir H. Layard’s work in | 


the revision of Kugler, 444; Mr. 
Gambier Parry’s Zhe Ministry 
of Fine Art, 445 ; his lofty ideal 
of art, 446; on the decay of na- 
tional art in England, 447; on 
the use of colour in sculpture 
and architecture, 2d. ; the arts of 
mosaic and glass-painting, 448 ; 
the Gesuati monks of Florence, 
449; English glass-painters, 2d. ; 
Mr. Quilters Sententie Artis, 
450 ; its defects and merits, 451 ; 


the author’s opinion on Sir J. | 
Millais, 452 ; on Mr. Ouless, 453; | 
on Sir F. Leighton, 2.; Mr. 


Quilter’s favourite theories, 454 ; 
on the pre-Raphaelites, 455 ; 
on modern English landscape- 
painting, 456; Dante Rossetti’s 
‘Beata Beatrix, 457; Holman 
Hunt’s ‘Triumph of the Inno- 
cents,’ 2d.; the true vocation of 
Art, 458 


Authority, Church, 1 sgg. ;_ the diffi- 


culty of combining lawful liberty 





AUT 


with due submission, 2; the posi- 
tion of Dictator in ancient Rome 
3; the effects of despotism on 
freedom of thought, 4; authority 
in the realm of thought, 5; the 
coercive authority claimed by the 
Papacy, 6; paradoxes following 
on the Vatican decrees, 7 sg. ; 
Vaticanism and physical science, 
9 ; the combination of reason and 
conscience, Io sg. ; the rights of 
conscience, 12 sg. ; the tendency 
to lessen the authority of Holy 
Scripture, 14 ; signs ofa reaction, 
15 sg.; how the Church has 
spoken, 17 sgg.; doctrines that 
are matter of debate, 20; doc- 
trines that are omitted from all 
symbolic documents, 21 ; discon- 
tinuance of ancient Christian 
practices, 22; the question of 
slavery, 23; the divisions of 
Christendom, 24; the miracles 
of the Old Testament, 25; the 
belief in an intermediate state, 
26; need of watching against the 
growth of accretions, 27; non- 
communicating attendance at the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist, 
2b. ; criticism of the Rev. J. M. 
Wilson’s views on Church autho- 
rity, 29 sgg. ; Gécumenical Coun- 
cils, 30; authority in matters of 
fact, 31 ; theories in physics, 32 ; 
the Straussian hypothesis, 33; 
the old protest of the Church 
against such rationalism, 34 ; can 
a dogma cease to be? 35; the 
Augsburg Confession on the Ni- 
cene Creed, 36; the Christendom 
of the future, 37 
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ABYLONIAN and Oriental | 
Record, The, 253 | 
Bickersteth, Rev. M. C., A Sketch 
of the Life and Episcopate of the 
Right Rev. Robert Bickersteth, | 
491 
Bloxam, Rev. J. R., Magdalen Col- 
lege and King James I1., 245 


ARLYLE, THOMAS, on the 
Athanasian controversy, 21 
Church in England, the, from Wil- 
liam III. to Victoria, 356 sgq. ; | 
numerous recent works on this 
period, 356; Mr. Abbey’s Zhe | 
English Church and tts Bishops, 
357; criticisms of Mr. Hore’s 
work, 358; of Mr. Abbey’s, 359; 
the Evangelical revival of the 
eighteenth century, 360 ; obstacles | 
to personal and spiritual religion, | 
2b.; Whitefield, Wesley, 361; | 
Mr. Abbey’s estimate of Method- | 
ism, 361 sg.; distinguished up- 
holders of Church principles, 363 ; 
causes of the drooping of Church | 
life in the eighteenth century, 364; | 





DID 


tinction between Convocation and 
the Parliamentary representation 
of the clergy, 470; Archbishop 
Wake’s view on State Convoca- 
tion and Ecclesiastical Synods, 
471; consideration of the pro- 
visions of the Act of Submission, 
472 sg. ; statement of the present 
position of the question, 473; 
deprecation of requesting or ac- 
cepting Parliamentary aid to- 
wards the desired reform, 474; 
reasons for this deprecation, 475 ; 
results that would follow from 
Parliamentary interference, 476 ; 
lessons from the Convocation 
debates relating to the House of 
Laymen, 477 ; action of the two 
Houses, 478 sg.; the Synods of 
Ireland, the Colonies, and the 
United States, 479; the address 
to the Crown from Convocation 
in 1885, 480 ; the suggestions for 
a National Synod, 481; _ pro- 
posals for joint action of the two 
Convocations, 482 


Jones, of Nayland, 365; Simeon, | [DPACHE, the, and the Early 


Cowper, Unwin, 366 ; Dr. John- 
son’s strong Churchmanship, 367 ; | 
Edmund Burke, 2é.; deplorable 
state of church arrangements fifty 
years ago, 368; church decora- | 
tions, 369 

Classical Review, The, 252, 507 

Convocation, the reform of, 459 
$9q.; Statistics of the constituents | 
of the Lower House, 459; Sir | 
R. Bethell’s and Sir R. Philli- 
more’s opinion on methods of re- | 
form, 460; alterations proposed | 
by Convocation, 461 ; the scheme 
of representation approved, 462 ; 
amount of organic change, 463 ; 
the draft Canons of 1884, 464; 
the right of Convocation to amend 
its own representation, 465 ; Lord 
Selborne’s ‘ Memorandum, 466; 
is there a distinction between be- 
tween ‘ Convocation’ and ‘ Synod,’ 
467; Lord Selborne’s positions 
traversed, 468 ; consideration of 
the ancient mode of summoning 
Convocation, 468 sg.; Bishop 
Stubbs’s account of the clear dis- 





Christian Ministry, 115 sgg. ; 
recent accumulation of new docu- 
ments, 115 ; contents of the Dz- 
daché, 116 n.; its date, 117; 
comparison with the Epistle of 
Barnabas, 118 ; Jewish modes of 
thought inthe Didaché, 119; the 
Eucharistic chapters, 120; other 
signs of a Jewish basis, 121 ; how 
far this affects its value, 122; 
Dr. Harnack’s appendix, 123; 
estimate of his explanation of the 
episcopate, 123 sg. ; fundamental 
phenomena in the history of the 
Christian ministry, 125 ; the prin- 
ciple of‘ mission’ in the N.T. con- 
ception of ‘office, 126; these 
holders of office’ constituted a 
hierarchy, 2d. ; the grades of the 
hierarchy sprang from the sub- 
stitution of the local for the gene- 
ral ministry, 127 ; period of this 
transition, 128 sg. ; the Apostles, 
129 ; importance of the Prophets 
in the Early Church, 130; pseudo- 
prophets, 131; Episcopi, Pres- 
byters, Deacons, Teachers, 132; 
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early use of the word ‘bishop,’ 
133 5sg.; early tendency to localize | 
the general ministry, 135; the 
evolution of the Episcopate, 136 ; 
uses of the word ‘teacher,’ 137 ; | 
the bishops were successors of | 
Apostles and Prophets, 138 ; the | 


office of ‘Evangelists,’ 139 ; the | 


lawful powers and position of 
bishops, 140; determination of 
the date of the Didaché, 141; 
helps derived from 
Harnack’s essay, 143 
Divorce, and the Power of the Keys, 
68 sgg.; action of the Lower 
House of Convocation of Canter- 
bury in 1885, 69; importance of 
the subject of divorce : as to its 


bearing on society, 70 sg.: ex- | 


emplified in ancient Rome and 
modern France, 71 ; its bearing 
on the rite and doctrine of holy 


Professor | 


matrimony, 72 sg.; the need of | 


checking divorce, 74; the obli- 


gation on the Church is pressing, | 


75; working of divorce laws in 
Germany, 76; in the U.S. of 
America, 77; in England, 78; 
Statistics, 79; the proper re- 


medy, 80; Report of a Commit- | 
tee of the Upper House of Con- | 


vocation, 81 ; weak points of the 
Report, 83; arguments for the 


indissolubility of holy matrimony, | 
84 sgg.; the strong points of the | 
Report, 88 ; the need for the re- | 
vival of Spiritual Censures, 89 ; | 
true meaning of ‘the Power of | 
the Keys,’ 89 sg. ; evidence for the | 
need of its use in the present case, | 


QI sgg. ; there must be no delay, 
nor division in our councils, 93 


Doyle, Bishop: his attitude on the | 


Coercion Bill of Earl Grey, 294 2. 
Dublin Review, The, 254 


BRARD, Dr., Apologetics : or, | 
the Scientific Vindication of 
Christianity, 237 


Eichbaum, Rev. F.A.G., Zhe 
Preacher's Index, 506 

English Historical Review, The, 
251, 506 

Ephemerides Liturgica, 508 

Eudocia, the Empress, 94 sgg.; her 


FRE 
original name Athenais, 94 ; her 
birth, and early training in philo- 
sophy by her father Leontius, 95; 
the old religion in Athens, 96: 
death of Leontius, 97 ; Theodo- 
sius II. and his sister Pulcheria, 
97; Athenais received by Pul- 
cheria at Constantinople, 99; 
legends about her marriage to 
Theodosius, 99 ; she receives the 
name of Eudocia at her baptism, 
100 ; character of the emperor, 
101 ; Eudocia’s treatment of her 
brothers, 102 ; the story of Galla 
Placidia, 102 sg.; marriage of 
Eudocia’s daughter, 103; the 
completion of the Codex Theodo- 
Stanus, 104 ; Eudocia at Antioch, 
105 ; in Judea, 106; at Jerusalem, 
107 ; memorials of her pilgrim- 
age, 107 sg. ; court intrigues and 
their result, 108 ; banishment of 
Eudocia, 109 ; death of Pulcheria, 
110; correspondence of Pope Leo 
with Pulcheria and with Eudocia, 
110 sg. ; Eudocia’s submission to 
the Chalcedonian Council, 111 ; 
she consults St. Simon Stylites, 
112; Eudocia’s poetical works, 
113; legend of Cyprianus and Jus- 
tina, 114; death of Eudocia, 115 


plese G, Rev. Canon, Sczence 
and the Bible, 244; his pla- 
giarism, 20. 
Frank, Dr., System of the Christian 
Certainty, 236 
French Diocesan, a (review of the 
Life of Mgr. Dupanloup), 304 
sgq.; defective methods of modern 
biographers, 304; the chief vir- 
tues of a biographer, 305 ; criti- 
cism of Abbé Lagrange’s work 
and Lady Herbert’s: translation, 
306 sgg. ; Dupanloup’s birth and 
early training, 308 ; love for his 
mother, 309; sent to St. Sulpice, 
310; the work of catechizing 
there, zd. ; removed to the Semi- 
nary of St. Nicholas, 311; the 
character and work of Issy and 
St. Sulpice, 312; ordination of 
Dupanloup, 313 ; his devotion to 
catechizing, 2.; his persistent 
toil and care thereon, 314; ap- 
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pointed Superior of the Petit 
Séminaire, 315 ; his influence on 
the training of Ernest Renan, 2.; 
Dupanloup’s work in the Little 
Seminary, 316 ; a preacher at 
Notre Dame, 317 ; consecrated 
Bishop of Orleans, 2@.; his multi- 
farious and incessant pastoral 
labours, 318; details, 319; his 
publications, 2d.; his energy in 
political life, 320 ; his death, 2d. ; 
the sequence of disasters on the 
French Church since his death, 
321; the sinister and crippling 
influence of Rome, 322 ; the ill 
effect of the chorus of enthusiastic 
admiration that was ever around 
Dupanloup, 323; in what work 
his real greatness was displayed, 
324 


ODET, Dr., Commentary on 
1 Corinthians, 500 

W., Christt- 

anity, Science, and Infidelity, 


H ILLIER, Rev. 
250 


History, Lectures on, at Oxford, 
398 sgg. ; recent occupants of the 
chair of Modern History, 398 ; 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, Dr. Stubbs, 
399; Dr. Stubbs’s lecture on the 
medieval Kingdoms of Cyprus 
and Armenia, 401; on literary 
activity in the reign of Henry II., 
402 ; on the reign of Henry VII., 
403 ; estimate of that King, 404 ; 
of Henry VIII., 405 ; the history 
of Canon Law in England, 22. ; 
the Elizabethan settlement in 
Church and State, 406; Dr. 
Freeman as Professor of Modern 
History, 407 ; his theory of ‘ the 
Unity of History, 408 ;,on the 
assumed distinction between ‘an- 
cient’ and ‘modern’ history, 409; 
Dr. Stubbs’s views thereon, 410; 
on the remoter history of Greece 
and Italy, 411 ; on the advantage 
of medieval over ancient history, 
412; Dr. Freeman on ‘The Office 
of the Historical Professor,’ 413 ; 
the study of original authorities, 
414; ‘Modern Writers, 415 ; 
the historical aspect of geography 
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and travel, 415; Zhe Chief Pe- 
riods of European History, 416 ; 
the Roman Empire and Christi- 
anity, 2b. ; the division and de- 
cline of the Imperial authority, 
417 ; the inheritors of portions of 
the Imperial authority, 24. ; Dr. 
Freeman has not a word to say 
about the Reformation or the 
French Revolution, 418 

olland, Rev. Canon, Creed and 
Character, 22 

ughes, Mr. T., James Fraser, 
Second Bishop of Manchester, 488 


RISH Dominican in the Pulpit, 

an (review of the Zz/ of Father 
Thomas Burke), 288 sgg.; his 
birth and home training, 288 ; at 
the Dominican Novitiate at Pe- 
rugia, 289; careful study, and 
after-results, 290; Prior of San 
Clemente, 2d.; preaching without 
intermission, 291 ; account of the 
use of the ‘discipline,’ 292; his 
views on Voluntaryism, 295 ; the 
secret of his power as a preacher, 
76.; the true preacher’s objects, 
296; sketch of the modern ‘ popu- 
lar’ preacher, 297 sg. ; plagiarism, 
297 #.; a swarm of ambitious 
rhetoricians, 299 sg.; Father 
Burke’s extempore preaching, 
301 ; necessity of complete train- 
ing in dogmatic theology, 302 ; 
Professor Ryan’s Some Notes on 
Popular Preaching, tb.; the study 
of the Bible as recommended by 
him, 303 


ERUSALEM Bishopric, Note 
on the, 225 


ANGUAGE spoken by Christ 

and the Apostles, 144 sgq.; 
three languages in use in Pales- 
tine in the time of our Lord, 144; 
Aramaic (‘ Sursi’) was the ver- 
nacular, 145; theories of Profes- 
sor Neubauer, 146 ; four dialects, 
147 ; Syro-Phenician, 148 ; Ara- 
maic names in the New Testa- 
ment, 149; the kind of Greek 
known to the Jews, 2d. ; their ac- 
quaintance with Latin, 150; the 
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supporters of divers theories as to 
the three languages, 150 sg. ; pre- 
servation by two of the Evangel- 
ists of the actual words used by 
our Lord, 152; Dr. Roberts’s 
theory that Christ always spoke 
Greek in His public addresses, 
153; Grinfield’s theory, 154; the 
difficulty arising from the Ara- 
maic expressions of the Saviour, 
z6.; the words from the cross, 
155; Dr. Roberts’s explanation 
of the use of the Aramaic ‘ Eph- 
phata, 156; of the cry from the 
cross, 157 ; the language used in 
the Sermon on the Mount, 158 ; 
the quotations by Christ, 159; the 


‘Scriptures’ referred to in the | 


New Testament, 160; the con- 
versation with the woman of Sa- 
maria, 161; arguments in favour 


of Greek drawn from the Acts, | 


163; from the distinction between 


‘Hebrews’ and ‘Grecians,’ 164 ; 


the meaning of ‘EAAnvite, 720. ; 
the language of the apology of St. 
Stephen, 165; Dr. Roberts’s ar- 
gument thereon, 166; illogical 


position of the advocates of the | 
prevalence of Greek in Palestine, | 


167 

Leslie Stephen, Mr., on ‘unsec- 
tarian Christianity,’ 34 

Li Sermon Saint Bernart (edited 
by Wendelin Forster), 496 


MARTYR Bishop, an English 
(review of the Zz/ of Bishop 
Hannington), 324 sgg.; Han- 
nington’s birth, 325 ; faulty edu- 
cation, 326; at St. Mary’s Hall, 
Oxford, 327; his purity of life, 
26.; the turning-point in his ca- 
reer, 328; labours as a parish 
priest, 329; offers himself for 
missionary work, 330; his part- 
ing from his friends, 331 ; travel- 
ling across the continent of 
Africa, 332; Hannington’s suf- 
ferings, 333 ; return to England, 
334; consecrated Bishop of East- 
ern Equatorial Africa, 335; at 
Frere Town, 336; his episcopal 
work, zd.; geography of his dio- 
cese, 337 ; object of his last jour- 
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ney, 74. ; difficulties encountered, 
338 ; the bishop made prisoner, 
339; his martyrdom, 24.; the 
Christian heroic character of 
Bishop Hannington, 340 


| Massoretic Text of the Old 


Testament, the, 38 sgg.; state 
of the Received Text, 38; er- 
rors of scribes in MSS., 39; 
‘ancient’ Hebrew MSS. are com- 
paratively recent, 40 ; the vicis- 
situdes they have gone through : 
the change of the written charac- 
ters, 41 ; the introduction of the 
vowel-letters, 42 ; destruction of 
Hebrew books during national 
catastrophes, 2d. ; the beginnings 
of the Massorah, 43 ; the marginal 
readings, 44; the original inten- 
tion of the ‘ Qerés,’ 45; illustra- 
tions, 46 ; did one copy serve as 
archetype to our present text? 
47 ; argument from similarity of 
errors in various MSS., 47 ; omis- 
sions, 48; repetitions, 49 sg. ; 
transpositions, 51 ; confusion of 
similar letters, 52 ; of words of 
similar sound but different mean- 
ing, 53; errorsin numerical state- 
ments, 54; meaning of words 
dotted with letters, 55; ‘ inverted 
Nuns,’ 56 ; aids afforded by Ver- 
sions in the work of emendation 
of the original, 57; the critical 
use of the LXX, 58; the later 
Syriac and Greek translators, and 
St. Jerome, 59; the fallacy of 
calling MSS. ‘ witnesses,’ 60 ; the 
prestige attaching to numbers, 
60 sg.; the Massoretic vocaliza- 
tion, accentuation, and division 
of words, 62 ; instances of wrong 
divisions, 63; errors in the vowel 
points, 64 ; omissions in the He- 
brew text supplied by the Ver- 
sions, 65; use of the LXX by 
writers of the New Testament, 
66; the Massoretic text more 
correct in some books than in 
others, 67 

Mission Sermons and Orations de- 
livered by Father Ignatius, O.S.B., 
501 

Morris, Rev. J., Life of Mother 
Henrietta Kerr, 241 

LL 
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ASSAU, Bishop of, Zhe /sland | 
Missionary of the Bahamas, 


503 
Néve, M. Félix, L’Arménie Chré- 
tienne et sa Littérature, 497 
New Books, New Editions, &c., 
Brief Notes on, 254, 507 


FFICIAL Year-Book of the 
Church of England, 239 
Overton, Rev. Canon, Zhe Evan- 
gelical Revival in the Eighteenth 

Century, 493 


ARSON Poet, a (the late Rev. 
W. Barnes), 341 sgg. 3; his 
birth and early studies, 341; 
ordination, 342; simplicity and | 
sincerity of his poetry, 342; the 
pictures of nature that adorn his 
poems, 343; his knowledge of 
the peasantry, 2.; village life, 
344 ; idealism, 346; the true hu- 
manity of the poor, 347 ; the re- 
ligion of the poor, 348 ; the claims 
of the family, 349 ; Sunday, 350; 
happiness in the lot which God 
has given, 351; the thought of 
death and its associations, 352 ; 
the memory of the dead, 353 ; the 
thought of the Judgment Day, | 
354; the dialect of the poems, | 


355 | 

Paxton Hood, Mr., Zhe Vocation 
of the Preacher, 505 

Payne Smith, Very Rev. Dean, 
Daniel: an Exposition, &c., 251 

Phantasms ofthe Living (by Messrs. 
Gurney, Myers, and Podmore), 
246 

Plummer, Rev. A., Zhe Church of 
the Early Fathers: External 
History, 493 

Prayer-Book enrichment in Ame- 
rica, 215 sgg.; the 1885 reprint 
of The Book Annexed, 216 ; epi- 
scopal suggestions concerning 
the changes proposed, 217; an 
‘unofficial’ Book of Offices and 
Prayers for occasional use, 217.; 
growth of American opinion on 
Prayer-Book revision, 218 ; sum- 
mary of changes adopted and in- 
corporated in the Prayer-Book, 
219 sgg.; the omission of the 





ST. 
Nicene Creed, 223 ; other points 
omitted or delayed, 224 
Prou, M. Maurice, Regtstres ad Ho- 
norius IV., 498 


RAWLINSON, Rev. Canon, 
The Pulpit Commentary : 
Lsaiah, 236 

Reichel, Bishop (of Meath), Zhe 
Historic Character of Christ a 
Sufficient Proof of His Divine 
Mission, 493 

Ross, Mr. J., W. Lindsay Alex- 
ander, D.D., LL.D.: his Life 
and Work, 498 


Ryan, Rev. A., Some Notes on Popu- 


lar Preaching, 302 sq 
T. AUGUSTINE, recent works 
on, 257 sgg.; Dr. Schaff’s bio- 
graphy of the Saint, 258; a 
‘Christian Literature Company’ 
in Buffalo (U. S.), 259; Mr. 
Spalding’s Teaching and Influ- 
ence of St. Augustine, 260; Ox- 
ford translations of Three Antt- 
Pelagian Treatises of St. Augus- 
tine, 2b. ; a Roman Catholic work 
on the saint, 261 sg.; Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s Hulsean Lectures for 
1885, 263 sgg.; general criticism 
of the work, 264; St. Augustine’s 
Eucharistic doctrine, 265; his 
place in Christian thought, 265 ; 
the Manichean period, 267 ; the 
form of the Confessions, 268 ; the 
grasping of the idea of God, 269 ; 
St. Augustine called the founder 
of scholasticism, 270; God the 
absolute authority for reason in 
questions of truth, 271 ; the doc- 
trines of grace, 272 ; the theory 
of predestination and election, 
273 sg.; Mr. Cunningham’s dis- 
tinction between the doctrine of 
St. Augustine and that of Calvin, 
275 sg.; the saint’s doctrine on 
the nature of Will, 277; the 
human will, 278; Kant’s doc- 
trine, 279; Dr. Mozley on St. 
Augustine’s doctrine of predesti- 
nation, 280; the mystery of the 
relation of the creature-and the 
Creator, 281 sg.; the doctrinal 
distinctions between the various 
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theories of predestination, 283; | 


how St. Paul traces the course of 
predestination, 284; the effect 
of belief in the Church and the 


sacraments, 285; these were to | 


St. Augustine real facts, 286; 


contrast of St. Augustine with | 


Bunyan, 287 

Selborne’s (Lord) Defence of the 
Church of England, 195 sgq.; 
persistent work of the Liberation 


Society, 196; its questionable | 


methods and weapons, 197 ; elec- 


tioneering machinations and tac- | 
tics, 198 ; counteracted by the | 
Church’s influence, 199 ; Lord | 


Selborne’s contribution to Church 
defence literature, 200 ; his letter 
to Mr. Gladstone, 201 ; the Church 
notacreation ofthe State, nor ever 
a branch of the Church of Rome, 
202 ; the questions of the ‘ Royal 
Supremacy,’ and the ‘ Bishops 
in Parliament,’ 203; Church en- 


dowments, 204 ; exposure of ex- | 


aggerations as to the income 
of the Church, 2d.; the founding 
of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, 205 ; comparison of Parlia- 
mentary grants to the Church and 
to other religious bodies, 206 ; the 
voluntarycontributions of Church- 
men, 207 ; subjection of Dissent- 
ing bodies to State control in e2- 
ternal matters, 2b.; in zuternal 
matters, 208 ; the Supremacy of 
the Crown is ‘over all persons and 
in all causes’ within the realm, 
209 ; the question of Dissenting 
trust-deeds, 210; the primary 


aims of the Liberation Society are | 


no longer its leading aims, 2d. ; 
the argument against the Church’s 
‘property’ would equally apply 
to Dissenting chapels, 211 sgq.; 
the power of the State is equally 
absolute over both, 213 sg. 


Shaftesbury, Lord : his life and work, 


168 sgg.; the general character 
of his life, 169 ; his early training, 
170; in Parliament, 171; con- 
tinued application to study, 172 ; 
his own description of himself, 
173 ; his marriage, 174; the‘ Ten 
Hours Bill, 175 ; the conduct of 





SUB 

the Melbourne Ministry, 176 ; the 

Factory question under the Peel 

Ministry, 177; Shaftesbury’s 

opinion of Peel, 178 ; his speech 

in 1842 and its effects, 179; 

the debate of 1844, 180; Sir 

J. Graham’s ‘ Factory Bill, 181 ; 
Mr. C. Greville’s account of Lord 
Ashley’s Bill, 182; ultimate vic- 
tory, 183; Shaftesbury in the 
House of Lords, 184; his at- 
tempts to grapple with the vice 
and misery of London, 185; the 
‘Ragged Schools,’ 24. ; his first 
committee, 186; a meeting of 
London thieves, 2d.; Emigration, 
Common Lodging Houses, 187 ; 
the Chimney Sweepers Bill and 
the Milliners and Dressmakers 
Bill, 188 ; the work of his seventy- 
ninth year, 189; domestic sor- 
rows, 190; Lord Shaftesbury’s 
theological opinions, 191; nar- 
rowness of his convictions, 192; 
strength of his likes and dislikes, 
193; his influence over Church 
appointments, 24.; his great 
share in the social reforms of the 
century, 194 

Simon, Mr. D. W., The Bible an 
Ouigrowth of Theocratic Life, 
232 

Some of the Rubricks of the Book of 
Common Prayer regarded in the 
Light of Tradition, 505 

Spalding, Rev. J. E., Zhe Teaching 
and Influence of St. Augustine, 
260, 483 

Substitutes for Christianity, 369 
sgg.; Mr. Cotter Morison’s pre- 
diction of the disappearance of 
Christianity, 370 ; no answer to 
What is to be put in its place? 
371; the like predictions and 
their failure of old, 372 ; Comte’s 
‘Religion of Humanity,’ 373; 
God replaced by Humanity, 374; 
Comte’s calendar of saints, 375 ; 
his objects of public and private 
worship, 2d. ; his priesthood, col- 
leges, and the High Priest of 
Humanity, 376; where Mr. Mori- 
son parts company with Comte, 
377 ; the credentials needed in 
the founder of a new religion, 
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378; examination of works of 
Dr. Abbott, 379; these are a 
systematic exposition of his views, 
380 ; he rejects everything mira- 
culous, 381 ; the Gospel records 
are untrustworthy, though not 
conscious impostures, 382 ; spu- 
riousness of statements about ful- 
filment of prophecies, 383; ac- 
count of Philochristus and Ones?- 
mus, tb.; Dr. Abbott’s rejection 
of N. T. coincidences with O. T. 
passages, 384; of tales arising 
out of misunderstanding meta- 
phorical language, 385; of all 
that is not verbally identical in 
three Gospels, 386; his treatment 
of the fragments retained, 20. ; 
the story of the Resurrection, 
387 ; Dr. Abbott neglects to men- 
tion St. Paul’s Gospel (1 Cor. xv.), 
388 ; Dr. Abbott’s ‘ Kernel,’ 389 ; 
his theory of Christ’s personality, 
390; how was He different from 
other men, 391 sg.; Zhe Kernel 
and the Husk, 393 ; Dr. Abbott’s 
‘spiritual resurrection’ is no more 
than Comte’s ‘subjective immor- 
tality,’ 394 ; his explanation of the 
testimony of the alleged witnesses 
to the Resurrection, zd. ; ‘ psychi- 
cal’ influences, 395 ; Dr. Abbott’s 
system is the ghost of Christi- 
anity, 396; his counsel as to 
ordinands who believe in non- 
miraculous Christianity, 397 


YOU 
Travers Smith’s statement of his 
object, 420; the knowledge we 
have of ourselves, 2.; of person- 
ality, 421 ; self-consciousness, 
22; two modes in which we 
habitually contemplate the self, 
423; two claimants for our minds 
and bodies, 424 ; opposite theories 
hereon, 2d. ; defective arguments, 
425; the direct evidence of con- 
sciousness to the existence of 
self, 426; consideration of the 
views of Mr. Stuart Mill and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, 427 sg. ; 
Sir W. Hamilton’s theory of 
the impossibility of our having 
knowledge of God, 429; are our 
minds out-and-out finite? 430 2.; 
our knowledge of other men, 431 ; 
of the outer world, 432; the value 
of the unreasoning instinct, 433 ; 
Dr. Travers Smith’s considera- 
tion of the steps towards our 
knowledge of God, 2d.; our at- 
tachment to God as the Author 
and Source of our being, 434; 
the materialist’s reference to na- 
ture and its laws, 435; the rise 
to God from our moral nature, 


436 


ILSON, Rev. J. M.: critique 
of his paper on the meaning 
and limit of Church authority, 


| 29s99¢. 
Woodford, Bishop, Sermons on Old 
Testament Subjects, 486 


‘TAXES, Isaac, on the Nicene 
Creed, 35 

Through Man to God (review of | 
Dr. Travers Smith’s A7an’s Know- | 
ledge of Manand of God), 419 S9q.; | ‘V/ OUNG, Dr. R., Grammatical 


| Wright, Dr. C. H. H., Brblical Es- 
| says, 230 


attempted proof of the Being of Analysis of the Hebrew, 
God by argument based on the Chaldee, and Greek Scriptures, 
principle of Analogy, 419; Dr. | 234 
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